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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 

non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice, and good-will 
among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national, problems by an objective presenta- 
tion “di the facts of international relations. 


Recently, increased attention has been focused 
on international organization through the 
publication of this journal and the mainte- 
nance of a library, specializing in documents 
and publications of governmental inter- 
national organizations and secondary sources 
in the field. 
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TESTIMONIAL 


In Memory of Raymond Dennett 
Managing Editor of International Organization 1947-1954 
Member of the Board of Editors 1954-1961 


Raymond Dennett was born on July 31, 1913. He received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Harvard University in 1936 and the Master of Arts degree in 1939. 
Following graduation from college he became Secretary of Philips Brooks House, 
an event which marked the beginning of a career distinguished at all times by its 
devotion to the service and benefit of others in the cause of a better lif-. It was as 
natural as it was fitting that his final months and years should have been dedicated 
to the work of the Committee on World Responsibility of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

After serving with the United States Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration and later with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
during the war, Raymond Dennett was appointed Director of the World Peace 
Foundation, a position which he filled with vision and distinction until 1954, when 
he was elected Director, and subsequently President, of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 

While at the World Peace Foundation, Raymond Dennett became one of the 
moving spirits in launching the new professional venture, /nternational Organiza- 
tion, which drew its inspiration from the labors and ideals of the San Francisco 
United Nations Conference. To the enthusiastic devotion and resourceful energy 
of its first Managing Editor, Raymond Dennett, we gratefully record our heartfelt 
appreciation of the solid foundations which he in large measure helped lay for this 
periodical. He continually sought to extend the outreach of the journal into the 
realms of the scholar, the statesman, and the serious minded public in order to 
further understanding and knowledge of the activities of organizations working 
toward international peace, security, harmony, and the advance of the common 
good. As a regular Member of the Board of Editors from 1954 to 1961, he made 


additional valuable contributions to strengthening the journal. He was always 


eager to see it become the leading medium of scholarly writing in the field of 
international organization affairs. Through his happy and gallant spirit he made 
the membership of all associated with “/.O.” a never failing enjoyment when he 
was present. An ardent advocate of a better world order based upon respect for 


and continuous use of Law and Organization, he will be deeply missed by col- 


leagues and friends. 
































In view of the recent passing of Dag Hammarskjéld, we are bringing to the 
attention of our readers Walter Lippmann’s eulogy to the late Secretary-General 
and Mr. Hammarskjéld’s introduction to his last annual report to the General 


Assembly, setting forth his philosophy on the future role of the United Nations 




















DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, UNITED NATIONS PIONEER’ 


Watter LipPMANN 


Over the years I have often wondered 
whether Dag Hammarskjéld belonged to 
an age that is passing, or to one that is 
being born. He was a bold innovator in 
world affairs, and he opened up a future, 
having carried further than it has ever 
been carried before the principle of inter- 
national action to promote peace. Yet he 
was himself the fine flower of the Euro- 
pean tradition of civility which, if it is not 
dying, certainly is not flourishing today. 

He was altogether not the mass man of 
our times. He could be a very good friend 
but there was a deep reserve in his charac- 
ter which few if any can have penetrated. 
In the great public world where the white 
lights blazed upon him, he lived an inner 
life of contemplation and esthetic experi- 
ence that had nothing to do with power 
and popularity and publicity. His diplo- 
macy had a finesse and a courtliness in the 
great traditions of Europe. 

Never before, and perhaps never again, 
has any man used the intense art of diplo- 
macy for such unconventional and such 
novel experiments. The biggest experi- 
ment, for which in the end he gave his 
life, was to move the international society 
of the United Nations from having to 
choose between a very difficult police action 
such as Korea and sole reliance on debate 
and verbal expression. He moved the UN 


1 International Organization is grateful to Mr. Walter 
Lippmann for his permission to republish this tribute to 
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onto the plane of executive action without 
large-scale war, as in Korea. This move- 
ment from words to deeds, from general 
resolutions to intervention, was best seen 
during the crisis at Suez, in Palestine, in 
Laos, and then in the enormous, the in- 
finitely difficult and the infinitely danger- 
ous crisis in the Congo. 

I knew Dag Hammarskjéld long enough 
and well enough, I think, to understand 
why he accepted the risks of opening up 
new paths in such wild and uncharted 
country. He was not an innovator because 
he had an itch to change things. He was 
a political innovator because there was no 
decent alternative. He saw no alternative 
to intervention by the United Nations in a 
crisis where there was a bitter confronta- 
tion in the Cold War. No cautious and 
timid man would have dreamed of staking 
the prestige and perhaps the future of the 
United Nations, as well as his personal 
reputation and his office, on the attempt 
to pacify the Congo. But great as were 
the risks of intervention, the risks of letting 
events run their course were much greater. 

If the United Nations now fails in what 
Hammarskjéld inaugurated, the prospects 
are that the terrible racial struggle between 
Europeans and Africans will become deep- 
ly entangled in the conflict between the 


Western powers and the communist 


Secretary-General Hammarskjéld, which appeared in the 
press during the week of September 18-23, 1961. 
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powers of the Soviet Union and China. 
It was to avert and to prevent this fatal 
entanglement that Hammarskjéld dared to 
use the powers of the United Nations. 
The outcome is as yet unknown. But what 
we do know is that his unprecedented in- 
novation in world affairs has run into fear- 
ful resistance both in the East and in the 
West. Hammarskjéld’s use of the UN to 
isolate and disinfect the Congo crisis 
brought on him and the UN the implaca- 
ble hatred of the Soviet government. At 
the same time Hammarskjéld did not have 
the full support of the Western powers. 
In Algeria, in Katanga, in Angola, in Rho- 
desia, and in South Africa there is bitter 
resistance to the objectives of the United 
Nations in the Congo. Those objectives 
are to protect the transition from white 
supremacy, which cannot be continued 
much longer, to African self-government, 
for which the Africans are so unprepared. 

There is no doubt that in the administra- 
tion of the new UN policy there have been 
mistakes, errors of judgment, and failures 
of personnel. But let us keep it in mind 
that the cause of the two-sided opposition 
to the UN action is not the mistakes, which 
are not irreparable. The cause of the op- 
position from East and West is a determi- 
nation not to have the UN succeed in what 
it is attempting to do. For if the UN 
succeeds, there will not be a communist 
government in the Congo. That is what 
Khrushchev hated about Hammarskjéld 
and the Secretary-General’s office. And if 
the UN succeeds, there will not be a resto- 
ration of white supremacy in the Congo, 
and that is why money, propaganda, and 
clandestine intervention are being em- 
ployed to frustrate the UN. 

No one knows today who can come 
after Hammarskjold, and there are many 
‘signs that he is in fact irreplaceable. For 
Hammarskjéld was made Secretary-Gen- 
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eral at a time when the UN was really no 
more than a debating society. Except for 
the police action in Korea, it passed resolu- 
tions which aimed at mediation and con- 
ciliation, but it did not in any important 
place command executive action. It is easy 
to say that the world is not ready for inter- 
national action to establish peace, and it 
would be hard to refute such a statement. 
Hammarskjéld, under the fearful pressure 
of circumstances, resorted to international 
action. With his extraordinary diplomatic 
elegance and finesse, he used successfully 
international action at Suez, in Palestine, 
and in Laos. As compared with these the 
Congo presented a new order of difficulty, 
and the outcome, now that Hammarskjéld 
is dead, is in the gravest doubt. 

If the world is not ready for what Ham- 
marskjéld felt compelled to try in the 
Congo, it is also true, I hate to say, that 
this present world is not ready for the kind 
of man Hammarskjéld was. He was a 
Western man in the highest traditions of 
political excellence in the West. Khrush- 
chev says that Hammarskjéld was not neu- 
tral in the Congo, and that there is no such 
thing as a neutral man. Hammarskjéld 
was in fact the embodiment of the noblest 
Western political achievement—that laws 
can be administered by judges and civil 
servants who have their first allegiance to 
the laws, and not to their personal, their 
class, or even their national, interests. No 
such political ideal is believed to be possible 
or is regarded as tolerable in the Marxist 
world. The ideal is not very well under- 
stood in most of the rest of the world, and 
there is no use pretending that such public 
servants are not very rare indeed. 

So there are times, as now in this hour 
of our grief and shock, when the ideal 
seems to belong to things that are passing 
away. 

















TWO DIFFERING CONCEPTS OF UNITED NATIONS ASSAYED: 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE WORK OF THE ORGANIZATION, 
16 JUNE 1960—15 JUNE 1961 


Dac HaMMarsKJOLD 


Debates and events during the year since 
the publication of the last report to the 
General Assembly have brought to the fore 
different concepts of the United Nations, 
the character of the Organization, its au- 
thority and its structure. 

On the one side, it has in various ways 
become clear that certain Members con- 
ceive of the Organization as a static confer- 
ence machinery for resolving conflicts of 
interests and ideologies with a view to 
peaceful coexistence, within the Charter, to 
be served by a Secretariat which is to be 
regarded not as fully internationalized but 
as representing within its ranks those very 
interests and ideologies. 

Other Members have made it clear that 
they conceive of the Organization pri- 
marily as a dynamic instrument of govern- 
ments through which they, jointly and for 
the same purpose, should seek such recon- 
ciliation but through which they should 
also try to develop forms of executive ac- 
tion, undertaken on behalf of all Members, 
and aiming at forestalling conflicts and re- 
solving them, once they have arisen, by 
appropriate diplomatic or political means, 
in a spirit of objectivity and in implementa- 
tion of the principles and purposes of the 
Charter. 

Naturally, the latter concept takes as its 
starting point the conference concept, but 


it regards it only as a starting point, envis- 
aging the possibility of continued growth 
to increasingly effective forms of active in- 
ternational cooperation, adapted to experi- 
ence, and served by a Secretariat of which 
it is required that, whatever the back- 
ground and the views of its individual 
members, their actions be guided solely by 
the principles of the Charter, the decisions 
of the main organs, and the interests of the 
Organization itself. 

The first concept can refer to history 
and to the traditions of national policies 
of the past. The second can point to the 
needs of the present and of the future in a 
world of ever-closer international inter- 
dependence where nations have at their 
disposal armaments of hitherto unknown 
destructive strength. The first one is firmly 
anchored in the time-honored philosophy 
of sovereign national states in armed com- 
petition of which the most that may be 
expected in the international field is that 
they achieve a peaceful coexistence. The 
second one envisages possibilities of inter- 
governmental action overriding such a 
philosophy, and opens the road toward 
more developed and increasingly effective 
forms of constructive international coopera- 
tion, 

It is clearly for the governments, Mem- 
bers of the Organization, and for these 


2 General Assembly Official Records (16th session), Supplement 1A. Title cited from United Nations Review, 


September 1961 (Vol. 8, No. 9), p. 12. 
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governments only, to make their choice 
and decide on the direction in which they 
wish the Organization to develop. How- 
ever, it may be appropriate to study these 
two concepts in terms of the purposes of 


Il. 


The purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter are set out in its Preamble and further 
developed in a series of articles, including 
some which may seem to be primarily of 
a procedural or administrative nature. To- 
gether, these parts of the Charter lay down 
some basic rules of international ethics by 
which all Member States have committed 
themselves to be guided. To a large extent, 
the rules reflect standards accepted as bind- 
ing for life within states. Thus, they ap- 
pear, in the main, as a projection into the 
international arena and the international 
community of purposes and principles al- 
ready accepted as being of national validity. 
In this sense, the Charter takes a first step 
in the direction of an organized interna- 
tional community, and this independently 
of the organs set up for international co- 
operation. Due to different traditions, the 
state of social development and the charac- 
ter of national institutions, wide variations 
naturally exist as to the application in na- 
tional life of the principles reflected in the 
Charter, but it is not too difficult to recog- 
nize the common elements behind those 
differences. It is therefore not surprising 
that such principles of national application 
could be transposed into an agreed basis 
also for international behavior and coopera- 
tion. 

In the Preamble to the Charter, Member 
nations have reaffirmed their faith “in the 
equal rights of men and women and of 
nations large and small,” a principle which 
also has found many other expressions in 
the Charter. 


Thus, it restates the basic democratic 
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the Organization as laid down in the 
Charter and, in this context, also to con- 
sider the character and the significance of 
the decisions of the Organization as well 
as its structure. 


principle of equal political rights, inde- 
pendently of the position of the individual 
or of the Member country in respect of its 
strength, as determined by territory, popu- 
lation, or wealth. The words just quoted 
must, however, be considered as going fur- 
ther and imply an endorsement as well of 
a right to equal economic opportunities. 

It is in the light of the first principle that 
the Charter has established a system of 
equal votes, expressing “the sovereign 
equality of all its Members,” and has com- 
mitted the Organization to the furtherance 
of self-determination, self-government, and 
independence. On the same basis, the 
Charter requires universal respect for and 
observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all “without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion.” 

It is in the light of the latter principle— 
or, perhaps, the latter aspect of the same 
basic principle—that the Charter, in Article 
55, has committed the Members to the pro- 
motion of higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development, as 
well as to solutions of international eco- 
nomic and related problems. The pledge 
of all Members to take joint and separate 
action, in cooperation with the Organiza- 
tion, for the achievement of these purposes 
has been the basis for the far-reaching eco- 
nomic and technical assistance channelled 
through or administered by the Organiza- 
tion, and may rightly be considered as the 
basic obligation reflected also in such eco- 
nomic and technical assistance as Member 
governments have been giving, on a bi- 
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lateral basis, outside the framework of the 
Organization. 

It would seem that those who regard 
the Organization as a conference machin- 
ery, “neutral” in relation to the direction of 
policies on a national or international basis 
and serving solely as an instrument for the 
solution of conflicts by reconciliation, do 
not pay adequate attention to those essen- 
tial principles of the Charter to which 
reference has just been made. The terms 
of the Charter are explicit as regards the 
equal political rights of nations as well as 
of individuals and, although this second 
principle may be considered only as im- 
plicit in the terms of the Charter, they are 
clear also as regards the demand for equal 
economic opportunities for all individuals 
and nations. So as to avoid any misunder- 
standing, the Charter directly states that 
the basic democratic principles are applica- 
ble to nations “large and small” and to in- 
dividuals without distinction “as to race, 
sex, language and religion,” qualifications 
that obviously could be extended to cover 
also other criteria such as, for example, 
those of an ideological character which 
have been used or may be used as a basis 
for political or economic discrimination. 

In the practical work of the Organiza- 
tion these basic principles have been of 
special significance in relation to countries 
under colonial rule or in other ways under 
foreign domination. The General Assem- 
bly has translated the principles into action 
intended to establish through self-determi- 
nation a free and independent life as sov- 
ereign states for peoples who have ex- 
pressed in democratic forms their wish for 
such a status. Decisive action has in many 
cases been taken by Member governments, 
and then the United Nations has had only 
to lend its support to their efforts. In 
other cases, the main responsibility has 
fallen on the Organization itself. The 
resolution on colonialism, adopted by the 
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General Assembly at its fifteenth session, 
may be regarded as a comprehensive re- 
statement in elaborated form of the prin- 
ciple laid down in the Charter. Results of 
developments so far have been reflected in 
the birth of a great number of new na- 
tional states and a revolutionary widening 
of the membership of the Organization. 

The demand for equal economic oppor- 
tunities has, likewise, been—and remains— 
of special significance in relation to those 
very countries which have more recently 
entered the international arena as new 
states. This is natural in view of the fact 
that, mostly, they have been in an unfavor- 
able economic position, which is reflected 
in a much lower per capita income, rate of 
capital supply, and degree of technical de- 
velopment, while their political independ- 
ence and sovereignty require a fair measure 
of economic stability and economic possi- 
bilities in order to gain substance and full 
viability. 

In working for the translation into prac- 
tical realities in international life of the 
democratic principles which are basic to the 
Charter, the Organization has thus as- 
sumed a most active role and it has done so 
with success, demonstrating both the need 
and the possibilities for such action. 

Further, in the Preamble to the Charter 
it is stated to be a principle and purpose 
of the Organization “to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for the 
obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be main- 
tained.” In these words—to which, natu- 
rally, counterparts may be found in other 
parts of the Charter—it gives expression 
to another basic democratic principle, that 
of the rule of law. In order to promote 


this principle, the Charter established the 
International Court of Justice, but the prin- 
ciple permeates the approach of the 
Charter to international problems far be- 
yond the sphere of competence of the 
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Court. As in national life, the principle 
of justice—which obviously implies also 
the principle of objectivity and equity in 
the consideration of all matters before the 
General Assembly or the Security Council 
—must be considered as applicable without 
distinction or discrimination, with one 
measure and one standard valid for the 
strong as well as for the weak. Thus, the 
demand of the Charter for a rule of law 
aims at the substitution of right for might 
and makes of the Organization the natural 
protector of rights which countries, with- 
out it, might find it more difficult to assert 
and to get respected. 

The principle of justice can be regarded 
as flowing naturally from the principles of 
equal political rights and equal economic 
opportunities, but it has an independent life 
and carries, of itself, the world community 
as far in the direction of an organized in- 
ternational system as the two first-men- 
tioned principles. It has deep roots in the 
history of the efforts of man to eliminate 
from international life the anarchy which 
he had already much earlier overcome on 
the national level, deeper indeed than the 
political and economic principles which, as 
is well known, were much later to get 
full acceptance also in national life. Long 
before the United Nations and long before 
even the League of Nations, governments 
were working toward a rule of justice in 
international life through which they 
hoped to establish an international com- 
munity based on law, without parliamen- 
tary or executive organs, but with a judicial 
procedure through which law and justice 
could be made to apply. 

The Charter states and develops the 
three principles mentioned here as a means 
to an end: “to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war.” This adds em- 
phasis to the concept, clearly implied in the 
Charter, of an international community 
for which the Organization is an instru- 
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ment and an expression and in which 
anarchic tendencies in international life are 
to be curbed by the introduction of a sys- 
tem of equal political rights, equal eco- 
nomic opportunities, and the rule of law. 
However, the Charter goes one step fur- 
ther, drawing a logical conclusion both 
from the ultimate aim of the Organization 
and from the three principles. Thus, it 
outlaws the use of armed force “save in 
the common interest.” Obviously, the 
Charter cannot, on the one side, establish 
a rule of law and the principle of equal 
rights for “nations large and small,” and, 
on the other hand, permit the use of armed 
force for national ends, contrary to those 
principles and, therefore, not “in the com- 
mon interest.” Were nations, under the 
Charter, to be allowed, by the use of their 
military strength, to achieve ends contrary 
to the principle of the equality of Members 
and the principle of justice, it would obvi- 
ously deprive those very principles of all 
substance and significance. One practical 
expression of this approach, which may be 
mentioned here, is that the organs of the 
United Nations have consistently main- 
tained that the use of force, contrary to 
the Charter as interpreted by those organs, 
cannot be permitted to yield results which 
can be accepted as valid by the Organiza- 
tion and as establishing new rights. 

In the Charter, the right to the use of 
force is somewhat more extensive than 
may seem to be the case from a superficial 
reading of the phrase “save in the common 
interest.” Thus, apart from military action 
undertaken pursuant to a decision of the 
Security Council for repression of aggres- 
sion—that is, for upholding the basic Char- 
ter principles—the Charter opens the door 
to the use of armed force by a nation in 
exercise of its inherent right to resist armed 
attack. This is a point on which, both in 
theory and in practice, the development of 
international law is still at a very early 
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stage. As is well known, no agreement 
has been reached on a definition of aggres- 
sion, beyond that found in Article 2, para- 
graph 4, of the Charter, and the Organiza- 
tion has several times had to face situations 
in which, therefore, the rights and wrongs 
in a specific case of conflict have not been 
clarified. It would be a vitally important 
step forward if wider agreement could be 
reached regarding the criteria to be applied 
in order to distinguish between legitimate 
and illegitimate use of force. History is 
only too rich in examples of armed ag- 
gression claimed as action in self-defense. 
How could it be otherwise, when most 
cases of armed conflict are so deeply rooted 
in a history of clashes of interests and 
rights, even if, up to the fatal moment of 
the first shot, those clashes have not in- 
volved recourse to the use of armed force? 

In recognition of this situation and in 
the light of historical experience, the Char- 
ter makes yet another projection into inter- 
national life of solutions to conflicts tested 
in national life, and establishes the final 
principle that the Organization shall “bring 
about by peaceful means and in conform- 
ity with the principles of justice and inter- 
national law, adjustment or settlement of 
international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace.” This 
principle, as quoted here from Article 1 of 
the Charter, is further developed specifically 
in Article 33, which requires parties to any 
dispute, the consequence of which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, to “seek a solu- 
tion by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrangements, 
or other peaceful means of their own 
choice.” It is in this sphere that the Se- 
curity Council has had, and is likely to 
continue to have, its main significance, 
both directly as a forum before which any 
dispute threatening peace and security can 
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be brought up for debate and as an organ 
which directly, or through appropriate 
agents, may assist the parties in finding a 
way out and, by preventive diplomacy, 
may forestall the outbreak of an armed 
conflict. It seems appropriate here to draw 
attention especially to the right of the Se- 
curity Council under Article 40 to “call 
upon the parties concerned to comply with 
such provisional measures as it deems 
necessary or desirable” for the prevention 
of any aggravation of a situation threaten- 
ing peace and security, and to the obliga- 
tion of Members to comply with a decision 
on such measures. 

It is in the light of the approach to in- 
ternational coexistence in our world today, 
which is thus to be found in the Charter, 
that judgment has to be passed on the 
validity of the different conceptions of the 
Organization which in recent times have 
become increasingly apparent. As already 
pointed out, the basic principles regarding 
the political equality of nations and their 
right to equal economic opportunities are 
difficult to reconcile with the view that the 
Organization is to be regarded only as a 
conference machinery for the solution, by 
debate and joint decisions, of conflicts of 
interest or ideology. It seems even more 
difficult to reconcile these principles with a 
view according to which equality among 
Members should be reflected in the estab- 
lishment of a balance between power blocs 
or other groupings of nations. The same 
difficulty is apparent as regards the princi- 
ple of justice and the principle prohibiting 
the use of armed force. It is easier to apply 
the conference concept to the principle of 
prevention of conflict through negotiation, 
but also on this point the difficulties be- 
come considerable if it is recognized that 
such solutions as may be sought by the 
Organization should be solutions based on 
the rules of equality and justice. 
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Il. 


The General Assembly, the Security 
Council, and other collective organs of the 
United Nations have features in common 
with a standing international diplomatic 
conference, but their procedures go beyond 
the forms of such a conference and show 
aspects of a parliamentary or quasi-parlia- 
mentary character. 

While decisions of a conference, in order 
to commit its participants, must be based 
on their subsequent acceptance of the deci- 
sions, the organs of the United Nations 
act on the basis of voting, with the deci- 
sions being adopted if supported by a ma- 


jority. However, the decisions of the As- 


sembly have, as regards Member States, 
only the character of recommendations 
(except for financial assessments and cer- 
tain other types of organizational action) 
so that obligations like those arising out of 
an agreement, coming into force after a 


conference, do not normally flow from 
them. But although the decisions, legally, 
are only recommendations, they introduce 
an important element by expressing a ma- 
jority consensus on the issue under consid- 
eration. 

Naturally, such a formula leaves scope 
for a gradual development in practice of 
the weight of the decisions. To the extent 
that more respect, in fact, is shown to Gen- 
eral Assembly recommendations by the 
Member States, they may come more and 
more close to being recognized as decisions 
having a binding effect on those concerned, 
particularly when they involve the applica- 
tion of the binding principles of the Charter 
and of international law. 

Both those who regard a gradual increase 
in the weight of decisions of the General 
Assembly as necessary, if progress is to be 
registered in the direction of organized 
peaceful coexistence within the Charter, 
and those who oppose such a development, 


have to recognize that, with certain varia- 
tions in individual cases, the practice still 
is very close to the restrictive Charter 
formula. Experience shows that even coun- 
tries which have voted for a certain deci- 
sion may, later on, basing themselves on 
its character of merely being a recommen- 
dation, refuse to follow it or fail to support 
its implementation, financially or in other 
respects. 

What has been said applies generally to 
the collective organs of the Organization, 
but, as is well known, the Charter has gone 
one step further beyond the conference 
concept, in the direction of the parliamen- 
tary concept, in the case of the Security 
Council. In Article 25, Member States of 
the United Nations have agreed to “accept 
and carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council in accordance with the present 
Charter,” thus, by agreement, making the 
decisions of the Council mandatory, except, 
of course, when such decisions take the 
form of “recommendations” within the 
terms of Chapter VI or certain other arti- 
cles of the Charter. They have further, in 
Article 49, undertaken to “join in affording 
mutual assistance in carrying out the meas- 
ures decided upon by the Security Coun- 
cil.” 

This agreed mandatory nature of certain 
Security Council decisions might have led 
to a demand for unanimity in the Council, 
a unanimity which was the rule for the 
Council of the League of Nations. Even 
so, however, the arrangement would have 
gone beyond the conference principle with 
its requirement that no decision reached 
in an international organ should be bind- 
ing on an individual Member short of his 
agreement. With the present arrangements, 
requiring a majority of seven and the con- 
curring votes of the permanent members, 
a bridge between the traditional conference 
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approach and a parliamentary approach is 
provided by the commitment in Article 25 
to agree to the carrying out of the decisions 
in the Council which should be considered 
as giving the Council its authority by gen- 
eral delegation as indeed stated in Article 
24, paragraph 1. 

What clearly remains within the Council 
of the traditional conference and agreement 
pattern is the condition that its decisions 
of a nonprocedural character must be sup- 
ported by the unanimous vote of the five 
permanent members, thus avoiding for 
those members the risk of being bound by 
a decision of the Council which has not 
met with their agreement. It may be ob- 
served that this special position for the 
permanent members, apart from other rea- 
sons, has the justification that, without 
such a rule, the other Members of the 
Organization, in complying with a Security 
Council decision, might find themselves 
unwillingly drawn into a big power con- 
flict. 

In spite of the delegated authority which 
the Council may be considered as exercis- 
ing, and the condition that decisions must 
be agreed to by the permanent members, 
the experience of the Organization, as re- 
gards the implementation of Council deci- 
sions, is uneven and does not indicate full 
acceptance in practice of Article 25. In 
this case also, examples can be given of a 
tendency to regard decisions, even when 
taken under Chapter VII, as recommenda- 
tions binding only to the extent that the 
party concerned has freely committed itself 
to carry them out; there is here a clear 
dichotomy between the aims of the Charter 
and the general political practice at its pres- 
ent stage of development. Such cases refer 
not only to Members outside the Council, 
or, perhaps, Members inside the Council, 
who have not supported a specific decision, 
but also to Members within the Council 
who have cast their votes in favor of a 
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decision but who later on are found to 
reserve for themselves at least a right to 
interpret the decision in ways which seem 
to be at variance with the intentions of 
the Council. The ambiguity of this situa- 
tion emerges with special force in cases 
where such attitudes have been taken by 
permanent members of the Council, who 
are considered to shoulder the responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace and security 
which is reflected in the special position 
they hold within the Council. Obviously, 
the problem whether the intended legal 
weight is given to decisions of the Security 
Council arises in practice not only in cases 
of noncompliance but also in cases of a 
refusal to shoulder the financial conse- 
quences of a decision of the Council. 

These observations—which have been 
limited to a reminder of the Charter rules 
and a factual reminder also of the experi- 
ences in practice—point to a situation 
which in any evaluation of the United Na- 
tions must be given the most serious con- 
sideration by Members. For the judgment 
on the various concepts of the United Na- 
tions which are put forward, it is one thing 
to note what the Charter stipulates; it is 
an entirely different but ultimately more 
important question as to what the situation 
is in practice and what, in fact, is the 
weight given to decisions of the Organiza- 
tion when they go beyond the conference 
pattern of agreement. 

For those who maintain the conference 
concept of the Organization, it is natural 
to side-step the mandatory nature of deci- 
sions by the Security Council. For those 
who take a different view, it is equally 
natural and essential to work for a full 
and general acceptance of the Charter rules. 
Were those to be right who hold that the 
Charter on the points discussed here, and, 
maybe, also as regards the five basic prin- 
ciples discussed in the first part of this 
Introduction, is ahead of our time and the 
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political possibilities which it offers, such 
a view still would not seem to justify the 
conclusion that the clear approach of the 
Charter should be abandoned. Rather, it 
would indicate that Member nations jointly 
should increase their efforts to make politi- 
cal realities gradually come closer to the 
pattern established by the Charter. 

In the light of such considerations, the 
significance of the outcome of every single 
conflict on which the Organization has to 
take a stand, and the weight given to its 
decisions in such a conflict stand out very 
clearly. A failure to gain respect for deci- 
sions or actions of the Organization within 
the terms of the Charter is often called a 
failure for the Organization. It would 
seem more correct to regard it as a failure 
of the world community, through its Mem- 
ber nations and in particular those most 
directly concerned, to cooperate in order, 
step by step, to make the Charter a living 
reality in practical political action as it is 
already in law. 

Were such cooperation, for which the 
responsibility naturally rests with each sin- 
gle Member as well as with all Members 
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collectively, not to come about, and were 
the respect for the obligations flowing from 
Article 25 of the Charter to be allowed to 
diminish, this would spell the end of the 
possibilities of the Organization to grow 
into what the Charter indicates as the clear 
intention of the founders, as also of all 
hopes to see the Organization grow into 
an increasingly effective instrument, with 
increasing respect for recommendations of 
the General Assembly as well. 

What this would mean for the value of 
the Organization as protector of the aims, 
principles and rights it was set up to fur- 
ther and safeguard, is obvious. The effort 
through the Organization to find a way 
by which the world community might, 
step by step, grow into organized interna- 
tional cooperation within the Charter, must 
either progress or recede. Those whose 
reactions to the work of the Organization 
hamper its development or reduce its possi- 
bilities of effective action may have to 
shoulder the responsibility for a return to 
a state of affairs which governments had 
already found too dangerous after the First 
World War. 


IV. 


The growth of the United Nations out 
of the historic conference pattern—which, 
as observed earlier in this Introduction, at 
all events naturally remains the starting 
point in all efforts of the Organization—is 
clearly reflected in what, in the light of 
experience, may seem to be a lack of bal- 
ance in the Charter. While great attention 
is given to the principles and purposes, and 
considerable space is devoted to an elabora- 
tion of what may be called the parlia- 
mentary aspects of the Organization, little 
is said about executive arrangements. This 
does not mean that the Charter in any 
way closes the door to such arrangements 
or to executive action, but only that, at the 


stage of international thinking crystallized 
in the Charter, the conference approach 
still was predominant, and that the needs 
for executive action, if the new Organiza- 
tion was to live up-to expectations and to 
its obligations under the Charter, had not 
yet attracted the attention they were to re- 
ceive in response to later developments. 
The key clause on the executive side 
may be considered to be Article 24 in 
which it is said that “in order to assure 
prompt and effective action by the United 
Nations, its Members confer on the Secu- 
rity Council primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of and 
security.” On that basis the Security Coun- 


international peace 
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cil is given the right, under Article 29, to 
establish such subsidiary organs as it deems 
necessary for the performance of its func- 
tions, the right under Article 40 to decide 
on so-called provisional measures, the right 
to use, for the purposes of the Charter, 
under certain conditions, armed forces 
made available to the Council, the right 
under Article 48 to request from govern- 
ments action on the Council’s behalf, as 
well as the right to request of the Secretary- 
General to “perform such . . . functions 
as are entrusted to him” by the Council. 
The various clauses here briefly enumer- 
ated open a wide range of possibilities for 
executive action undertaken by, and under 
the aegis of, the Security Council. How- 
ever, no specific machinery is set up for 
such action by the Council, apart from the 
Military Staff Committee, with planning 
responsibilities in the field of the possible 
use of armed force by the Security Council 
under Chapter VII of the Charter. In 
fact, therefore, the executive functions and 
their form have been left largely to prac- 
tice, and it is in the field of the practices 
of the Organization that cases may be 
found in the light of which it is now 
possible to evaluate the ways in which the 
Organization may develop its possibilities 
for diplomatic, political, or military inter- 
vention of an executive nature in the field. 
The forms used for executive action by 
the Security Council—or when the Council 
has not been able to reach decisions, in 
some cases, by the General Assembly—are 
varied and are to be explained by an effort 
to adjust the measures to the needs of each 
single situation. However, some main 
types are recurrent. Subcommittees have 
been set up for fact-finding or negotiation 
on the spot. Missions have been placed in 
areas of conflict for the purpose of observa- 
tion and local negotiation. Observer groups 
of a temporary nature have been sent out. 
And, finally, police forces under the aegis 
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of the United Nations have been organized 
for the assistance of the governments con- 
cerned with a view to upholding the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. As these, or many 
of these, arrangements require centralized 
administrative measures, which cannot be 
performed by the Council or the General 
Assembly, Members have to a large extent 
used the possibility to request the Secretary- 
General to perform special functions by 
instructing him to take the necessary ex- 
ecutive steps for implementation of the 
action decided upon. This has been done 
under Article 98, as quoted above, and has 
represented a development in practice of 
the duties of the Secretary-General under 
Article 97. The character of the mandates 
has, in many cases, been such that in carry- 
ing out his functions the Secretary-General 
has found himself forced also to interpret 
the decisions in the light of the Charter, 
United Nations precedents, and the aims 
and intentions expressed by the Members. 
When that has been the case, the Secretary- 
General has been under the obligation to 
seek guidance, to all possible extent, from 
the main organs; but when such guidance 
has not been forthcoming, developments 
have sometimes led to situations in which 
he has had to shoulder responsibility for 
certain limited political functions, which 
may be considered to be in line with the 
spirit of Article 99 but which legally have 
been based on decisions of the main organs 
themselves, under Article 98, and thus the 
exclusive responsibility of Member States 
acting through these organs. Naturally, in 
carrying out such functions the Secretariat 
has remained fully subject to the decisions 
of the political bodies. 

This whole development has lately be- 
come a matter of controversy, natural and, 
indeed, unavoidable in the light of differ- 
ences of approach to the role of the Organi- 
zation to which attention has been drawn 
earlier in this Introduction. While the 
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development is welcomed by Member na- 
tions which feel a need of growth as re- 
gards the possibilities of the Organization 
to engage in executive action in protection 
of the Charter principles, it is rejected by 
those who maintain the conference concept 
of the Organization. The different opin- 
ions expressed on the development are only 
superficially related to this or that specific 
action and the way in which it is consid- 
ered to have been carried through. They 
are also only superficially related to the 
choice of means used for translating deci- 
sions into action. The discussion regarding 
the development of executive functions is 
basically one confronting the same funda- 
mentally different concepts of the Organi- 
zation and its place in international politics, 
which could be seen also in the different 
attitudes toward the legal weight of deci- 
sions of the Organization. 

It is in this context that the principle 
embodied in Article 100 of the Charter is 
This principle, 


of decisive significance. 
which has a long history, establishes the 
international and independent character of 


the Secretariat. Thus, it is said that the 
Secretary-General and the staff of the Sec- 
retariat “shall not seek or receive instruc- 
‘tions from any Government or from any 
other authority external to the Organiza- 
tion,” and that they “shall refrain from 
any action which might reflect on their 
position as international officials responsible 
only to the Organization.” In the same 
Article, the Members of the United Na- 
tions undertake to respect “the exclusively 
international character of the responsibili- 
ties of the Secretary-General and the staff 
and not to seek to influence them in the 
discharge of their responsibilities.” 

The significance of the principle stated 
in Article 100 is a dual one. It envisages a 
Secretariat so organized and developed as 
to be able to serve as a neutral instrument 
for the Organization, were its main organs 
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to wish to use the Secretariat in the way 
which has been mentioned above and for 
which Article 98 has opened possibilities. 
But in doing so, the principle also indi- 
cates an intention to use the Secretariat for 
such functions as would require that it 
have an exclusively international character. 

In the traditional conference pattern, par- 
ticipants in a meeting are mostly serviced 
by a secretariat drawn from the same coun- 
tries as the participants themselves, and 
constituting a mixed group regarding 
which there is no need to demand or main- 
tain an exclusively international character. 
It is therefore natural that those who favor 
the conference approach to the United Na- 
tions tend to give to Article 100 another 
interpretation than the one which the text 
calls for, especially in the light of its his- 
torical background and its background also 
in other clauses of the Charter. 

There is no reason to go more deeply 
into this special problem here. Suffice it to 
say that, while the Organization, if re- 
garded as a standing diplomatic conference, 
might well be serviced by a fully interna- 
tional Secretariat but does not need it, the 
other approach to the Organization and its 
role cannot be satisfied with anything less 
than a secretariat of an exclusively inter- 
national character, and thus cannot be rec- 
onciled with a secretariat composed on 
party-lines and on the assumption that the 
interests represented in the main organs 
in this manner should be represented and 
advocated also within the Secretariat. Thus, 
again, the choice between conflicting views 
on the United Nations Secretariat is basic- 
ally a choice between conflicting views on 
the Organization, its functions, and its 
future. 

In order to avoid possible misunderstand- 
ings, it should be pointed out here that 
there is no contradiction at all between a 
demand for a truly international Secretariat 
and a demand, found in the Charter itself, 
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for as wide a “geographical” distribution of 
posts within the Secretariat as possible. It 
is, indeed, necessary precisely in order to 
maintain the exclusively international char- 
acter of the Secretariat, that it be so com- 
posed as to achieve a balanced distribution 
of posts on all levels among all regions. 
This, however, is clearly something en- 
tirely different from a balanced representa- 
tion of trends or ideologies. In fact if a 
realistic representation of such trends is 
considered desirable, it can and should be 
achieved without any assumption of politi- 
cal representation within the ranks of the 
Secretariat, by a satisfactory distribution of 
posts based on geographical criteria. 


V. 


After this brief review of the principles 
of the Organization, of the character of its 
decisions, and of its structure, especially as 
regards arrangements for executive action, 
presented only as a background for the 
consideration of what basic concepts and 
approaches should guide the development 
of the Organization, it may be appropriate, 
in conclusion, to give attention to the activi- 
ties of the Organization and their rele- 
vance to the current international situation. 

For years the Organization has been a 
focal point for efforts to achieve disarma- 
ment. This may still be considered as the 
main standing item on the agenda of the 
General Assembly. However, in recent 
years these efforts of the Organization have 
been running parallel to other efforts 
which are either outside of it or only 
loosely tied to the work of the United 
Nations. This may be justified on the 
basis that a very limited number of coun- 
tries hold key positions in the field of arma- 
ments, so that any effort on a universal 
basis and by voting, to reach a decision 
having practical force, would be ineffective, 
unless founded on a basic agreement be- 


The exclusively international character 
of the Secretariat is not tied to its com- 
position, but to the spirit in which it 
works and to its insulation from outside 
influences as stated in Article 100. While 
it may be said that no man is neutral in 
the sense that he is without opinions or 
ideals, it is just as true that, in spite of 
this, a neutral Secretariat is possible. Any- 
one of integrity, not subjected to undue 
pressures, can, regardless of his own views, 
readily act in an “exclusively international” 
spirit and can be guided in his actions on 
behalf of the Organization solely by its in- 
terests and principles, and by the instruc- 
tions of its organs. 


tween those few parties mostly concerned. 
Therefore, direct negotiations between 
those countries are an essential first step 
to the solution, through the United Na- 
tions, of the disarmament problem, and do 
not in any way derogate from the respon- 
sibilities or rights of the Organization. 
The situation may serve as an example 
of a problem which has become increas- 
ingly important in the life of the Organi- 
zation: the right way in which to balance 
the weight of the big powers and their 
security interests against the rights of the 
majority of Member nations. Such a ma- 
jority naturally cannot expect the big 
powers, in questions of vital concern to 
them, with their superior military and eco- 
nomic strength, automatically to accept a 
majority verdict. On the other hand, the 
big powers cannot, as Members of the 


world community, and with their depend- 
ence on all other nations, set themselves 


above, or disregard the views of, the ma- 
jority of nations. An effort to balance the 
big power element and the majority ele- 
ment is found in the Charter rules regard- 
ing the respective competence of the 
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General Assembly and the Security Coun- 
cil and regarding the special position of 
the big powers within the Council. Other 
efforts to solve the same problem are re- 
flected in the way in which the disarma- 
ment problem has been attacked in recent 
years. No fully satisfactory or definitive 
formula has been found, but it must be 
sought, and it is to be hoped that when 
the time comes for a Charter revision, 
agreement may be reached on a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

What is true of the disarmament prob- 
lem is, of course, true also of those more 
specific questions in which security inter- 
ests of big powers are or may be directly 
involved, as for example the Berlin prob- 
lem. The community of nations, repre- 
sented in the United Nations, has a vital 
interest in a peaceful solution, based on 
justice, of any question which—like this 
one—unless brought to a satisfactory solu- 
tion, might come to represent a threat to 
peace and security. However, the problem 
of the balance to be struck between the 
rights and obligations of the big powers 
and the rights and obligations of all other 
nations applies, in a very direct way, also 
to this problem which is now so seriously 
preoccupying the minds of all peoples and 
their leaders. The United Nations, with 
its wide membership, is not, and can, per- 
haps, not aspire to be a focal point in the 
debate on an issue such as the Berlin ques- 
tion, or in the efforts to solve it, but the 
Organization cannot, for that reason, be 
considered as an outside party which has 
no right to make its voice heard should a 
situation develop which would threaten 
those very interests which the United Na- 
tions is to safeguard and for the defense of 
which it was intended to provide all Mem- 
ber nations with an instrument and a 
forum. 

Reference has already been made in this 
Introduction to the work of the Organiza- 
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tion devoted to furthering self-determina- 
tion, self-government, and independence 
for all peoples. In that context it was re- 
called that the General Assembly, at its 
last session, adopted a resolution regarding 
the colonial problem which elaborates the 
basic principles of the Charter in their 
application to this problem. 

This is, likewise, a question which for 
years has been before the General Assem- 
bly and it is likely to remain a major item 
until a final result is achieved which re- 
flects full implementation of the basic prin- 
ciples in the direction indicated by last 
year’s resolution. Experience has shown 
that peaceful progress in that direction can- 
not be guaranteed solely by decisions of 
the General Assembly or the Security 
Council, within the framework of a con- 
ference pattern. Executive action is neces- 
sary, and neither the General Assembly nor 
the Security Council—which has had to 
deal with situations in which the liquida- 
tion of the colonial system has led to acute 
conflict—has abstained from such action in 
support of the lines upheld. As in the past, 
executive action by the Organization in the 
future will undoubtedly also be found 
necessary if it is to render the service ex- 
pected from it under the terms of the 
Charter. 

It is in conflicts relating to the develop- 
ment toward full self-government and in- 
dependence that the Organization has 
faced its most complicated tasks in the ex- 
ecutive field. It is also in the case of execu- 
tive action in this context that different 
concepts of the Organization and of its deci- 
sions and structure have their most pointed 
expressions. As regards this specific aspect 
of the work of the United Nations, the 
front line has not been the usual one be- 
tween different bloc interests, but more 
one between a great number of nations 
with aims natural especially for those 
which recently have been under colonial 
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rule or under other forms of foreign domi- 
nation, and a limited number of powers 
with other aims and predominant interests. 
This seems understandable if one takes 
into account that a majority of nations 
wishes to stand aside from the big power 
conflicts, while power blocs or big powers 
tend to safeguard their positions and secur- 
ity by efforts to maintain or extend an 
influence over newly emerging areas. The 
United Nations easily becomes a focal 
point for such conflicting interests as the 
majority looks to the Organization for 
support in its policy of independence also 
in relation to such efforts, while power 
blocs or countries with other aims may see 
in the United Nations an obstacle in the 
way of their policies to the extent that the 
Organization provides the desired support. 
How this is reflected in the attitude toward 
the development of the executive functions 
of the United Nations can be illustrated by 
numerous examples. It may be appropriate 
in this context to say in passing a word 


about the problem of the Congo and the 
activities of the United Nations in that 


country. 

Different interests and powers outside 
Africa have seen in the Congo situation a 
possibility of developments with strong 
impact on their international position. 
They have therefore, naturally, held strong 
views on the direction in which they 
would like to see developments in the 
Congo turn and—with the lack of political 
traditions in the country and without the 
stability which political institutions can get 
only by being tested through experience— 
the doors have been opened for efforts to 
influence developments by supporting this 
or that faction or this or that personality. 
True to its principles, the United Nations 
has had to be guided in its operation solely 
by the interest of the Congolese people 
and by their right to decide freely for them- 
selves, without any outside influences and 


with full knowledge of facts. Therefore, 
the Organization, throughout the first year 
of its work in the Congo, up to the point 
when parliament reassembled and invested 
a new national government, has refused— 
what many may have wished—to permit 
the weight of its resources to be used in 
support of any faction so as thereby to pre- 
judge in any way the outcome of a choice 
which belonged solely to the Congolese 
people. It has also had to pursue a line 
which, by safeguarding the free choice of 
the people, implied resistance against all 
efforts from outside to influence the out- 
come. In doing so, the Organization has 
been put in a position in which those 
within the country who felt disappointed 
in not getting the support of the Organiza- 
tion were led to suspect that others were 
in a more favored position and, therefore, 
accused the Organization of partiality, and 
in which, further, such outside elements as 
tried to get or protect a foothold within the 
country, when meeting an obstacle in the 
United Nations, made similar accusations. 
If, as it is sincerely to be hoped, the recent 
national reconciliation, achieved by parlia- 
ment and its elected representatives of the 
people, provides a stable basis for a peace- 
ful future in a fully independent and uni- 
fied Congo, this would definitely confirm 
the correctness of the line pursued by the 
United Nations in the Congo. In fact, 
what was achieved by parliament early in 
August may be said to have done so with 
sufficient clarity. It is a thankless and easily 
misunderstood role for the Organization 
to remain neutral in relation to a situation 
of domestic conflict and to provide active 
assistance only by protecting the rights and 
possibilities of the people to find their own 
way, but it remains the only manner in 
which the Organization can serve its pro- 
claimed purpose of furthering the full in- 
dependence of the people in the true and 
unqualified sense of the word. 
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The United Nations may be called upon 
again to assist in similar ways. Whatever 
mistakes in detail and on specific points 
critics may ascribe to the Organization in 
the highly complicated situation in the 
Congo, it is to be hoped that they do not 
lead Members to revise the basic rules 
which guide the United Nations activities 
in such situations, as laid down in the first 
report of the Secretary-General to the Se- 
curity Council on the Congo question,’ 
which the Council, a year ago, found rea- 
son, unanimously, to commend. 

Closely related to a policy aiming at self- 
government and independence for all is 
the question of economic and technical as- 
sistance, especially during the first years 
of independence of a new Member State. 
The United Nations and its agencies and 
affiliated organs have at their disposal only 
very modest means for the purpose, but a 
rich experience has been gathered and the 
personnel resources are not inconsiderable. 

Last year the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly had to con- 
sider proposals designed to open up new 
possibilities for the Organization to respond 
to the demands of Member governments 
facing all the problems of newly achieved 
independence. Naturally, the problems 
which are of special importance for such 
countries are basically the same as those 
which face all countries which have been 
left behind in economic development. 
Therefore, the urgent attention required by 
newly independent countries in this respect 
can in no way justify a discrimination in 
their favor against other countries with 
similar difficulties. 

This year the General Assembly will 
have before it proposals initiated by the 
Scientific Advisory Committee and en- 
dorsed by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil for a conference under United Nations 
aegis, intended to provide possibilities for 


2 Document S/4389 and Adds.1-6. 
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a break-through in the application of the 
technical achievements of present times to 
the problems of the economically less de- 
veloped countries. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that, in the interest of international 
cooperation and the acceleration of the eco- 
nomic progress of those countries, this pro- 
posal will meet with the approval of the 
General Assembly. 

So far, the economic and technical activi- 
ties of the United Nations have been less 
influenced by the conflict between different 
concepts of the role of the Organization 
than its activities in other fields. However, 
it is impossible to isolate the economic and 
technical problems from the general ques- 
tion discussed in this Introduction. While 
receiving countries should have full free- 
dom to take assistance from whatever 
source they find appropriate, they should 
not be barred, if they so wish, from getting 
all the assistance they need through United 
Nations channels or under United Nations 
aegis. The Organization is far from being 
able to meet all such demands, as donor 
nations continue to show a strong prefer- 
ence for bilateral approaches on a national 
or a group basis. Again, the problem arises 
of the basic concept of the United Nations. 
With the conference approach to the work 
of the Organization a choice is made also 
in favor of bilateral assistance, while the 
alternative approach opens the door to a 
development under which international as- 
sistance, in implementation of the principle 
of equal economic opportunities for all, 
would be channelled through the Organi- 
zation or its related agencies to the extent 
that this is desired by the recipient coun- 
tries and is within the capacity of the Or- 
ganization. 

Basic to the United Nations approach to 
economic and technical assistance is the 
principle, under all circumstances, that, al- 
though the Organization has to follow its 
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own rules and maintain its own independ- 
ence, its services are exclusively designed 
to meet the wishes of the recipient govern- 
ment, without the possibility of any ulterior 
motives and free from the risk of any 
possible influence on the national or inter- 
national policies of that government. What- 
ever development the executive activities 
of the Organization may show in the field, 
there should never be any suspicion that 
the world community would wish or, in- 
deed, could ever wish to maintain for itself, 
through the United Nations, a position of 
power or control in a Member country. 
Were political groups in a country really to 
believe in such a risk, the explanation 
would seem to be that, as has indeed hap- 
pened in the case of governments of Mem- 
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ber countries with long established inde- 
pendence, they may find it difficult to 
accept the judgment of the majority of the 
nations of the world as to what in a specific 
situation is necessary in order to safeguard 
international peace and security, when such 
a judgment appears to be in conflict with 
the immediate aims of the group. With 
growing respect for the decisions of the 
Organization and growing understanding 
of its principles, the risks for such misinter- 
pretations should be eliminated. 

. . the Organization has now reached 
a stage in its development where Member 
nations may find it timely to clarify their 
views on the direction in which they 
would like to see the future work of the 
Organization develop. 
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Economic and social cooperation through 
the United Nations seems destined to face 
new challenges and alternatives in the com- 
ing years as a result of the changed com- 
position of the United Nations member- 
ship, the increased bargaining power of the 
African, Asian, and other states seeking 
economic and technical assistance, and the 
precedent of UN operations in the Congo. 

Among the issues that must be antici- 
pated in this connection are the enlarge- 
ment of the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC), demands by the African and 
Asian states for a larger voice in determin- 
ing UN actions in the economic and social 
field generally, increased requests for eco- 
nomic and technical assistance of many 
types, and a general upward pressure of 
costs of running the Organization that will 
throw added burdens on those states like 
the United States that contribute the major 
share of the financial support. Pressures by 
the underdeveloped states for more “aid 
without strings” may also necessitate fur- 
ther rethinking of foreign aid programs 
now being handled largely through bi- 
lateral means outside the United Nations. 

The new political calculus of the United 
Nations, stemming from the recently en- 
larged membership and the energetic ac- 
tivities of the African, the Afro-Asian, and 
the Latin American caucuses, has given 
the countries with a vested interest in ob- 
taining assistance for economic develop- 
ment through the United Nations an 
important leverage in General Assembly 
proceedings whenever a substantial meas- 
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ure of unity can be mustered among them. 
The African and Asian states demon- 
strated, for example, in the convoking of 
the Special Session of the General Assem- 
bly on the Bizerta issue, and in the passing 
of the resolution there calling upon France 
to negotiate her withdrawal from the naval 
base in Tunisia, that under some circum- 
stances, with the support of a relatively few 
states from Europe, Latin America, or the 
Soviet bloc, or some combination of these, 
Assembly action can be taken independent- 
ly of the Western powers. 

The sheer numbers of those who fall 
within this special-interest category now 
comprise two-thirds of the UN member- 
ship. For if to the 46 countries composing 
the Afro-Asian caucus (as of September 1, 
1961) there are added the twenty Latin 
American states, each of which also has 
a vital interest in this matter, and the vari- 
ous European states on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain that are likewise recipients 
of UN or foreign economic assistance, there 
are considerably more than 66 Member 
States in this grouping. The indications 
are, moreover, that all, or most, of the en- 
tities that may be admitted to the United 
Nations in the near future will have simi- 
lar needs and interests. Although there 
are more often divisions than unity among 
this group as a whole, bloc politics is a 
stock-in-trade seldom overlooked by dele- 
gates at the UN when it can be employed 
to self advantage. 

With the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development awarding loans 
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on the order of a gross expenditure of 
$600-$700 million a year, the UN’s Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance 
and the Special Fund for Economic Devel- 
opment now committed to expending ap- 
proximately $100-$150 million a year, and 
with proposals being made for an addi- 
tional special assistance fund for Africa, 
the tangible stakes available to nations in 
need of assistance through the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies are by 
no means inconsequential. These nations 
can hope, furthermore, to gain a good bit 
of free counsel and help through the delib- 
erations, studies, and recommendations of 
the regional economic commissions, the 
specialized agencies, and the various com- 
mittees and commissions appointed by the 
Economic and Social Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The United Nations operations in the 
Congo are relevant in this connection. Not- 
withstanding the general consensus that 
the action has been of an exceptional and 
“temporary” character, to cope with an ex- 
traordinary emergency, the fact that the 
UN has expended something on the order 


Il. 


As the principal organ of the United 
Nations responsible for promoting inter- 
national cooperation in solving a wide 
range of international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, scientific, and hu- 
manitarian character, ECOSOC holds the 
initiative in encouraging and appraising 
assistance measures by the World Organi- 
zation. This fact, combined with its power 
to recommend priorities in their applica- 
tion, quite naturally leads to lively com- 
petition, and political maneuvering, for 
seats on the eighteen-member organ. The 
fact that the Charter leaves complete dis- 
cretion to the General Assembly in the 
selection of the one-third to be named each 
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of $100 million in a single year for one 
country, including support of the military 
forces sent to the Congo, where previously 
no nation had received assistance amount- 
ing to more than $2 million in one year, 
will not be overlooked by politicians of 
other countries wishing assistance. Of 
course the whole problem of the future of 
UN financing bears on this. But the mere 
fact that the Organization is in a crisis of 
solvency is not likely to deter some govern- 
ments from demanding added outlays. 

In short, the Congo experience, taken in 
conjunction with the new mathematics of 
UN bloc politics, the pressures for favor 
and support inherent in “parliamentary 
diplomacy,” and the maneuverings of inter- 
national politics in general, may conspire 
to press many states to reassess the scale 
on which the United Nations should ex- 
tend economic, technical, and other assist- 
ance to politically emergent or disturbed 
states that are strategically placed. Eco- 
nomic and social cooperation through the 
United Nations, in other words, may have 
to be viewed through a different perspec- 
tive than heretofore. 


year enhances the politics associated with 
this election. 

The admission of the large number of 
new states to the UN since 1955, virtually 
all of which are heavily preoccupied with 
economic and social advancement in the 
shortest possible time and under great pop- 
ular pressure to “do something” about con- 
ditions in their lands, has produced greatly 
intensified competition for seats upon this 
Council. The membership change has also 
placed some groups of states at marked dis- 
advantages in the ratios of seats allocated 
to them. It is as a result of these circum- 
stances that moves have been made each 
year since 1956 to obtain the necessary 
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ELECTIONS TO THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Session 


I—1 


Year 


I 946 


1948 


1949 


19$9 


19§I 


1952 


1953 


1958 
1959 XIV 


1960 XV 


Total Seats 
Held 


Common- 
wealth 


U.K. (2) 


Canada (3) 


New Zealand 


U.K. 


Australia 


Canada 


Australia 


U.K. 


New Zealand 


U.K. 


13 


Latin 
American 


Colombia (1) 
Cuba (2) 
Chile (3) 
Peru (3) 


Venezuela 


Brazil 


Peru 


Chile 
Mexico 
Uruguay 
Argentina 
Cuba 


Venezuela 


Ecuador 


Argentina 


Brazil 
Mexico 
Chile 
Costa Rica 
Venezuela 
Brazil 


Uruguay 


El Salvador 


99 


) 


*Also member of Commonwealth 


* El 


cted for 2-ye 


***Elected in pl 


ace of 


iW 


ar term to hill out 
China, which 


eat resigr 


failed 


of re-ele 


Western 
European 


Greece (1) 
Norway (2) 
Belgium (3) 
France (3) 


Nether- 
lands (2)** 
Denmark 


Belgium 
France 


Sweden 


Belgium 
France 


Norway 


France 


Netherlands 
Greece 
Finland 
France 
Netherlands 
Spain 
Denmark 


France 


Italy*** 


ied by Belgium 
tion, after Belgium and India withdrew candidacies 


Eastern 
European 


Yugoslavia (1) 
Ukraine (1) 
U.S.S.R. (2) 
Czechoslo- 
vakia (2) 


Byelo-Russia 


U.S.S.R. 


Poland 


Czechoslo- 


vakia 


U.S.S.R. 
Poland 


Yugoslavia 


U.S.S.R. 
Czechoslo- 
vakia 


Yugoslavia 


U.S.S.R. 


Poland 


Bulgaria 


U.S.S.R. 


Poland 


Afro-Asian 


Lebanon (1) 
India (2)* 


Lebanon 
Turkey 
India* 
Iran 
Pakistan* 
Philippines 
Egypt 
Turkey 
India* 
Pakistan* 


Egypt 


Indonesia 


Pakistan* 


Sudan 


Afghanistan 


Japan 


Ethiopia 


Jordan 


Others 


China (3) 
U.S. (1) 


China 


U.S. 


China 


China 
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agreement to bring about an enlargement 
of the Council, or at least to reallocate the 
seats so that the African and Asian states 
may have a more equitable representation. 
As is well known, these moves have been 
blocked every year up to now by the re- 
fusal of the Soviet Union, on one ground 
or another, to approve amending the Char- 
ter to this end. The recurrent frustration 
has led some delegates to talk of using 
votes to press through some “crash pro- 
gram” of reallocation if something is not 
done soon. Although counsels in favor of 
a more deliberate procedure have carried 
in the past, the tide of demand for some 
change in the composition of the Council 
will not be satisfied with indefinite post- 
ponement. 

The accompanying tabulation shows the 
countries that have been elected from year 
to year and the patterns of distribution 
that have prevailed in the composition of 
the Council from 1946 to 1961. 

Three features stand out with respect to 
the composition of ECOSOC during the 
initial fifteen years of the United Nations.’ 
In the first place, the five powers having 
permanent seats on the Security Council 
have been continuously re-elected, with the 
recent exception of China which failed of 
re-election in 1960. No other states have 
been similarly privileged. In the second 
place, there has been a continual mixing 
of economically advanced and low level in- 
come countries and of those favoring pri- 


Commonwealth, including United Kingdom 

Latin America 

Western European 

Eastern European, including U.S.S.R. 

African-Asian, including Commonwealth 
states in area 

United States and China 
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vate enterprise together with advocates of 
socialism. ‘The Council has also had a 
cross section of proponents of strong action 
on human rights and of those believing the 
UN should go slowly in this field. In the 
third place, a considerable number of states 
not in a position to make substantial con- 
tributions to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, and which have 
not been elected either frequently or at all 
to the Security Council, have been elected 
to ECOSOC. Similarly, a number of states 
not allied with the Great Powers, such as 
Afghanistan, Finland, and Indonesia, have 
been seated on this Council whereas they 
have not been elected to the Security Coun- 
cil. 

There is unavoidably a certain amount 
of “rough-hewing” in the electoral process 
of the General Assembly. Current political 
considerations shape the choices that are 
made from year to year. But taken by and 
large the elections over a fifteen-year period 
have produced a rather remarkable balanc- 
ing of representation among the principal 
geographical and political elements in the 
United Nations, with considerable “give 
and take” obvious. Thus one finds that 
the various combinations of states have 
held the following percentages of seatings 
as compared with their averaged percent- 
age place in the United Nations member- 
ship from 1946 to 1959 (i.e., prior to the 
large increase in 1960) : 

Averaged percent of 
group in UN membership 
1946-1959 inclusive 


Percent of 
total ECOSOC 
seats 1946-1961 


12.0 
21.3 
20.3 
17.6 


75 
30.3 
16.6 


18.5 29.4 
10.1 


fifteenth session of the Assembly to elect a 


China. 


resumed 
successor to 
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This is not what some consider an ideal 
distribution. It is the resultant of applying 
the initial informal understanding of how 
the seats would be divided as modified by 
the “give and take” of the election process. 
Relatively speaking, the eastern European 
and the older Commonwealth countries 
have enjoyed a preferential place upon 
ECOSOC in terms of their percentage of 
the UN membership, whereas the African- 
Asian and Latin American states have been 
under-represented percentagewise. If the 
Assembly were seeking to have the Coun- 
cil composed strictly upon a pro rata basis, 
the eastern European-Soviet bloc states 
should have fewer seats and the Latin 
American and African-Asian combinations 
more. There is no precise definition, how- 
ever, of what constitutes “under” or “over” 
representation, and the matter has been 
handled from year to year as politics has 
determined. 

With the tidal wave of new Member 
States from Africa in 1960, it is now plain 
that the former anid existent allocations of 
seats, based upon practice and informal un- 
derstandings relating to the initial elec- 
tions, leave the African-Asian countries 
grossly under-represented relative to their 
percentage of the UN membership as com- 
pared with all others. Readjustment of 
this situation is a matter of vital and press- 
ing concern to these states in particular, 
and must be also to all others interested in 
a just world order. Before we consider 
what a more equitable adjustment might 
entail, a word should be said with respect 
to the 1960-61 election. 

The decision of the General Assembly 
to elect Italy in place of China—which was 
not able to muster more than 51 out of a 
necessary 62 votes and quickly dropped to 
less than 20 votes in the repeated balloting 
when India and Belgium became serious 
contenders for the place—was clearly with- 
in its prerogative although this decision 
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broke with fourteen years of hitherto un- 
varying practice. The action of the As- 
sembly was no doubt influenced by the 
attitudes of many of the Asian and African 
states, and by those of the Latin American 
and western European Members who 
have been disposed to favor the seating 
of Communist China and who regard the 
Nationalist government on Taiwan as no 
longer speaking for the mainland Chinese. 

Aside from the regret many will feel 
over the absence of the Chinese, who have 
contributed positively to the work of the 
Council, the action of the General Assem- 
bly has one significant aspect. The effect 
of the decision is to establish beyond ques- 
tion that the allocation of seats, originally 
determined by the Great Powers in 1946, 
is subject to alteration by a two-thirds vote 
of the General Assembly. Although this 
contingency may have been understood 
heretofore, the Assembly has not previous- 
ly seen fit to effect any major departure 
from the broad outlines of the 1946 formu- 
la. Having now breached the pattern, and 
being the master of how it should execute 
its mandate with respect to the election of 
ECOSOC members, the General Assembly 
may conceivably make other reallocations 
of the seats. To predict what the new 
mathematics and politics of the UN may 
produce in the future elections would be 
sheer conjecture. But it would perhaps 
be safe to suppose that the four principal 
powers will not be by-passed unless one or 
more of them suffers an unforeseen loss 
of power and influence or poses by some 
action or policy such a threat to interna- 
tional peace and security as to lead to an 
alteration of the fundamental bases of the 
Organization. 

Speculation may occur as to the effect 
of the Assembly’s action upon the future 
of the seat awarded to Italy in the April 
1961 balloting. During the previous ballot- 
ing considerable effort was exerted to have 
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an Asian or African state elected on the 
ground that this group does not enjoy a 
reasonable representation. When the dead- 
lock was finally broken, President Boland 
stated to the Assembly that an agreement 
had been reached in conversations whereby 


The Western European group is prepared 
to agree that if Belgium and India de- 
cided not to press their candidatures at 
this session of the Assembly, and another 
European candidate is elected now, then 
the Western European group will be pre- 
pared to support two candidates from 
among the members of the Asian-African 
group at next autumn’s election for the 
seats now occupied by Afghanistan and 
Spain.’ 


Such an arrangement was patterned more 
or less after somewhat similar informal 
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agreements that have been made in the 
past to break deadlocks in Security Coun- 
cil elections.’ Beyond this there is no bind- 
ing commitment with respect to any elec- 
tion. The question is wide open as to what 
may be done when the three-year term of 
Italv expires. The Assembly may re-elect 
Italy one or more times; it may pass the 
seat around among other European states; 
it may elect an Asian or an African state 
to it. The choice is flexible. The Assem- 
bly’s action may have set up something of 
a hedge around an assumption that this 
seat would automatically become the pre- 
serve of Communist China should a Pe- 
king delegation be seated in the UN. It 
may be taken to mean that the General 
Assembly does not recognize that perma- 
nent members of the Security Council have 
permanent claim to seats in ECOSOC. 


II. 


The major problem relating to the fu- 
ture composition of the Economic and 
Social Council is how to afford the greatly 
enlarged circle of Africa and Asian states 
a more equitable representation than they 
now have without doing violence to the 
fair representation of others. 

When the original allocations gave these 
states an alternating two-three seats, which 
was the same as that accorded the Com- 
monwealth and the eastern European 
states, there were less than a dozen states 
from Africa and Asia in the United Na- 
tions. The ratio of representation was not 
quite as favorable as that enjoyed by the 
members of the Soviet bloc, but it was de- 
cidedly more generous than the seating ar- 
rangement with which the twenty Latin 
American states had to contend. 

Aside from the Chinese seat, the African- 
Asian representation has been divided so 


2 Document A/PV.987, 987th Plenary Meeting, April 
18, 1961. 


that there has regularly been one Middle 
Eastern state, one Asian Commonwealth 
power, plus a third party fluctuating be- 
tween a Far Eastern, a second Middle 
Eastern or Commonwealth country, or an 
African nation. This arrangement has cor- 
responded generally with the relative num- 
bers of the various regional elements in- 
volved up to 1960. Notwithstanding the 
intensive caucusing of the African-Asian 
states, strenuous contests have often devel- 
oped for the seat or seats available in a 
given year, reflecting the differences and 
rivalries within the grouping. 

The unprecedented rise of new states in 
Asia and Africa has brought the represent- 
ation situation of the states in this megalo- 
regional area to a pressure point unparal- 
leled among other groupings. As matters 
stand today, 46 states must share three 
seats. This is 125 percent more constrictive 


8 See Norman J. Padelford, ‘Politics and Change in 
the Security Council,’’ International Organization, Sum- 
mer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 381-401. 
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than the representation situation of the 
twenty Latin American republics, which 
have had the tightest ratio heretofore. With 
the African-Asian states now comprising 
44 percent of the over-all membership of 
the Organization, they have an impressive 
case—on the assumption that representa- 
tion should be proportional to numbers of 
Members—for being accorded a more rea- 
sonable basis of representation. 

There is perhaps a question as to how 
long the African-Asian area should be 
treated as a unit for filling seats on the 
Economic and Social Council or any other 
organ. For, in addition to the sheer physi- 
cal size of the area, the tremendous popu- 
lation inhabiting it, and the number of 
states involved—enough to encompass six 
Europes—the differences in culture, in 
economic and social conditions, and in 
orientation tend to point in the direction 
of separate identifications. For the present, 
nevertheless, these states seem to wish to 
maintain the concept of an area unity for 
whatever political advantage this can serve. 
Under these circumstances, political and re- 
gional considerations would make it not 
unreasonable to think in terms of one seat 
each being occupied more or less regularly 
by a Far Eastern country, an Indian Ocean 
country, a Middle Eastern state, a North 
and East African state, and a West or Cen- 
tral African Member—provided this could 
be effected without prejudice to the inter- 
ests and equitable representation of other 
groups of states as well. 

There are two ways in which an adjust- 
ment of this situation may be approached. 
Both have already been considered and 
tried, thus far without satisfactory results. 
The first alternative would be to redistrib- 
ute the existing seats within the present 
limits of a Council of eighteen members. 
Conversations have been conducted at the 
UN for some years about the feasibility of 
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such a step. The difficulty that has always 
arisen and in the end seemed to be insuper- 
able is that no reallocation (except in a very 
temporary sort of way) can be made save 
at the expense of some grouping of states, 
each of which has been accustomed to a 
certain basis of representation for fifteen 
years and none of which wishes to see its 
own opportunity of participating in the 
Council curtailed. The frustrations felt 
within the African-Asian grouping were 
sufficient to tempt some Members at the 
fifteenth session to utilize their numbers to 
impose a reallocation. This attempt was 
resisted by the Latin American group, by 
some western European states including 
Britain, and by the United States. As Am- 
bassador Wadsworth pointed out, realloca- 
tion is too delicate a matter to be handled 
on a “crash programme™ basis and needs 
the most careful thought and negotiation. 

It is difficult to find a way in which a 
reallocation within the present eighteen 
seats can be accomplished without working 
a hardship on some group or at least arous- 
ing opposition. Taking the ratios that 
presently exist, the group that has the most 
generous proportionate representation in 
terms of numbers of states in the UN, and 
should therefore in principle be prepared 
to make the first concession, is the eastern 
European-Soviet bloc. There havé been no 
offers to date by this group, however, to 
forego one of its places. 

A temporary expedient, pending enlarge- 
ment of the Council and depending upon 
consent by those involved, might be to 
make two seats available to the African- 
Asian combination by a rotating relinquish- 
ment involving the present seatings of the 
eastern European, the western European, 
and the Commonwealth states. By careful 
arrangement and goodwill on all sides, this 
could conceivably be done without requir- 
ing either of these groups to curtail its own 


* See Document A/PV.914, 914th Plenary Meeting, November 11, 1960 
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representation by a full place all of the 
time. To succeed, such an arrangement 
would demand willingness by the members 
of each group to forego one place in turn. 
Refusal by any state within any one of 
these groups to abide by the rotational 
plan, and to insist upon pressing its own 
candidacies out of turn, could throw off 
the entire scheme. A sufficient consensus 
to make such a plan work has been lacking 
up to this time. 

The second alternative is to enlarge the 
membership of the Council and in the 
process to effect a new allocation of seats 
in such a way as to give the African and 
Asian states a more generous representation 
without compelling any other group to 
forego what it has been accustomed to for 
fifteen years. This is the procedure favored 
by an overwhelming majority of the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

Formal enlargement of the Economic 
and Social Council, as of the Security 
Council, can be constitutionally accom- 
plished only by amending the Charter. 
To do this requires approval by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and ratification by two-thirds 
of the Member States, including all five 
of the powers having permanent seats upon 
the Security Council. 

Such a move has been proposed, and dis- 
cussed, at the General Assembly every year 
since 1956 in company with corresponding 
proposals to increase the size of the Secur- 
ity Council and the International Court of 
Justice.’ 

The proposals along this line have con- 
sistently called for an addition of six new 
seats, to increase the Economic and Social 
Council to 24 members. 

Up to 1960 the Soviet Union categorically 
opposed every proposal to amend the Char- 
ter, regardless of the inequity the current 
allocation of seats works upon the African 

5 See Document A/3139 for original enlargement pro- 


posal introduced by a group of Latin American states 


and Spain, June 26, 1956. The same or substantially 
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and Asian states. Its delegates, supported 
by the satellite states, repeatedly asserted 
that the organization in its existent form 
met the “essential purposes of the United 
Nations.” It advised the new states to look 
to the seatings of either the Latin Ameri- 
can, the western European, or the Com- 
monwealth groupings for satisfaction. Such 
a rebuff to the legitimate aspirations of the 
states of Africa and Asia is quite out of 
keeping with the professions of support for 
the former colonial peoples which Soviet 
delegates have uttered at the United Na- 
tions and elsewhere. In addition to its 
other reasons for opposing proposals to 
amend the Charter, the Soviet Union has 
advanced since 1959 the proposition that 
no move of this kind can be considered 
until Communist China is admitted to the 
United Nations and has had a chance to 
act upon it. 

This attempt by the Soviet Union to 
trade off the aspirations of the under- 
developed nations for support in getting 
Red China into the UN has met with a 
sufficient measure of success to lead certain 
influential delegations to say that they 
“understand” the Soviet position and, in 
turn, to favor taking no action on the 
amendment proposals. 

Since the amendment proposals have not 
been pressed to a vote in the General As- 
sembly up to this time, there is no assur- 
ance of what the Soviet Union would do 
if it were confronted with the fact of an 
amendment resolution being passed by the 
General Assembly and being ratified by 
two-thirds or more of the Member States 
excepting itself and its satellites. Conceiv- 
ably the Soviet Union would change its 
position. It has been known to shift radi- 
cally on other matters when confronted 
with inescapable facts. On the other hand, 
it is equally possible that it would remain 


similar proposals have been reintroduced and debated 
in the Special Political Committee each year since 1956. 
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adamant, hoping thereby to bargain for 
higher counters in the game of world polli- 
tics. It has shown no qualms about adopt- 
ing such positions heretofore or about rais- 
ing the ante to the utmos: point possible 
irrespective of frustrations, inconvenience, 
or even the dangers of precipitating nuclear 
war. 

The United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the overwhelming majority 
of UN Members from every other area 
and grouping have stated their belief that 
something should be done, and done at 
once, and that their governments are ready 
to proceed. General Assembly resolutions 
have recorded this sentiment. The feelings 
of many were expressed in a statement by 
the Sudanese delegate at the Fourteenth 
Assembly to the following effect: the sim- 
ple fact that the Soviet Union does not 
like the exclusion of Communist China is 
no fair ground for refusing to accord Mem- 
ber States in no wise responsible for the 
Chinese situation equitable representation 
in the principal organs of the United Na- 
tions.” 

To say, as the delegates from the Soviet 
Union have done, that the Asian and Afri- 
can countries can attend Council meetings 
whenever there is a matter of particular 
concern to any of their number is not a 
satisfactory answer. ‘This privilege does 
not give them a vote. Any self-respecting 
group of Member States would regard in- 
definite consignment to the sidelines an 
intolerable indignity. One can imagine 
what the Soviet delegates would be saying 
were they to be placed in a similar position. 

Some delegates speaking before the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Special Political Committee 
have argued that since there are no perma- 
nent seats or built-in veto power in the 
Economic and Social Council, an amend- 
ment to increase the size of this Council 
may be regarded as “essentially a technical 
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adjustment” to help this organ function 
more effectively. It is doubtful whether 
from the viewpoint of constitutional law 
this argument carries much weight. An 
amendment to the Charter is an amend- 
ment and must meet all of the require- 
ments provided therefor. Every amend- 
ment must be adopted by the same process; 
the Charter makes no distinctions or quali- 
fications so far as subject matter or circum- 
stances go. 

How many seats should be added if and 
when it becomes possible to enlarge the 
Council? It has customarily been sug- 
gested that six elective seats be added to 
bring the total to 24, leaving the allocation 
to be worked out through informal ar- 
rangements among the Members. This 
would permit two or three more African- 
Asian states to be seated on the Council. 
In terms of the existent composition of the 
UN membership and the past behavior of 
the General Assembly, it would be reason- 
able to expect that one of the states of 
southern Europe might follow along after 
the present term of Italy. If one of the 
additional seats were to be assumed to go 
to a Latin American state, this would ease 
the Latin American representation prob- 
lem. One seat could be left over to general 
election or to balance off representation 
wherever this might be needed. Such an 
arrangement would result in a Council 
having something like five or six African- 
Asian members, four or five Latin Ameri- 
can, four western and southern European 
states, three eastern European, and one or 
two Commonwealth countries (others being 
represented in the African-Asian quotas), 
together with the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, possibly China, and the 
Soviet Union. 

Some such distribution would bring the 
representation on ECOSOC more nearly 
into line with the actualities of today’s UN 


® Special Political Committee, 130th meeting, October 17, 1959. 
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membership and the problems that must be 
faced in economic and social cooperation, 
technical assistance, and human rights in 
the next few years. It would alleviate one 
of the principal bottlenecks in UN politics. 

It has been suggested in some quarters 
that the number of seats should be in- 
creased by as many as ten, to a total of 28, 
while the process of enlargement is going 
on. This, it is said, would allow for even 
more generous representation and would 
give a measure of leeway for the years 
ahead when the membership of the Or- 
ganization increases further to accommo- 
date the territories that have not yet at- 
tained independence. There is some merit 
in this proposition. On the other hand, it 
can be argued that it would be wiser to 
act with moderation, leaving further en- 
largement beyond 24, or possibly 26, until 
a later time when the measure of need can 
again be assessed. The differential is not 
very great in any case. An addition of 
either six, eight, or ten seats can be justified. 
Neither the smaller nor the larger number 
would be excessively out of line. Of all 
the principal organs of the United Nations, 
the Economic and Social Council can most 
reasonably be enlarged to any one of these 
figures; for its functions are to review, to 
study, and to recommend measures of in- 
ternational cooperation, wherein an inter- 
change of information and views can be 
most helpful to the states Members of the 
United Nations. 

Some comparison might be made with 
other bodies concerned with similar subject 
matter. Of the regional economic commis- 
sions reporting to ECOSOC, the Economic 
Commission for Europe has 29 members; 
the Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, 24; the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, 24 plus two associate 
members; and the Economic Commission 
for Africa, 31 plus seven associate members. 


The membership of the ECOSOC func- 
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tional commissions, which previously stood 
at either fifteen or eighteen depending on 
the commission, was increased by three 
during the 32d (summer 1961) session of 
the Council, except for the Commission on 
Narcotics Drugs, the membership of which 
was increased by six. The Executive Board 
of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (UNES- 
CO) has 24 members, as does the Council 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
The Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency has 23 mem- 
bers. The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization has 40 members. 
None of these commissions or bodies is felt 
to be too large or essentially unwieldy. 
Closely relevant to the consideration at 
hand is the composition of the Council's 
Technical Assistance Committee. The com- 
mittee includes the eighteen members of 
the Council plus six additional members 
elected by the Council for two-year terms 
from among other Members of the UN 
or members of the specialized agencies. 
Thus, in addition to the eighteen countries 
currently holding seats on ECOSOC, Haiti, 
Israel, and Norway were members from 
January 1960 to December 31, 1961, to- 
gether with the United Arab Republic, 
Switzerland, and the Sudan, elected for two 
years beginning January 1961. Taking the 
full membership of the committee for the 
period noted, this arrangement permitted 
the Latin American states to have one 
more representative than in the parent 
organ, the western European states two 
more, and the African-Asian states two 
more, together with an additional seat for 
a nonassociated state. In giving the Afri- 
can-Asian states six seats and the Latin 
American states five, it came somewhat 
nearer to affording the larger groupings 
more equitable representation than they 
have been holding in ECOSOC in recent 


years. 
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All of the bodies mentioned consider 
matters in the first instance that later come 
on report or recommendation to the Coun- 
cil. It would not seem unreasonable for 
the Council to have a membership at least 
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as large when it is remembered that this 
organ is presented with reports stemming 
from all of the Specialized Agencies and is 
encumbered with a very heavy agenda. 


IV. 


As the debates have developed in recent 
years, the membership of the UN has 
tended to polarize around four positions: 
1) support for early action on an amend- 
ment to enlarge the Council along the lines 
indicated; 2) opposition to any action until 
Communist China has been seated; 3) the 
establishment of a good offices committee 
to try to conciliate the opposing views, a 
proposal rebuffed by the Soviet Union; and 
4) postponement of action until there is a 
larger measure of accord among the Great 
Powers lest a majority move in the absence 
of Great Power harmony exacerbate pres- 
ent differences—a stance taken by India 
and others. In effect this latter position— 
which has carried in the Assembly from 
year to year—has played into the hands 
of the Soviet Union. 

Two new elements were introduced as 
the lines were drawn in 1960. The first of 
these was the insertion of Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s troika formula. This added a new 
hurdle to the already existent one previous- 
ly imposed by the Soviet Union and in no 
wise abandoned in the process of raising 
this angle. Picking up the cue from his 
chief that the UN structure “was out of 
date,” the Soviet delegate, Mr. Soldatov, 
told the Assembly’s Special Political Com- 
mittee that account must be taken not only 
of “the quantitative changes but also of the 
qualitative which had taken place in the 
social, economic, and political structure of 
the world.” The states of the world now 
being divided into “capitalist” (or “West”), 
“socialist,” and “neutralist” categories, it 
“would therefore only be proper,” accord- 


ing to the Soviet delegate, “for the three 
groups of states . . . to be equitably repre- 
sented in all the organs of the UN.” In 
the view of his government “the capitalist 
states” hold a “predominant position” in 
the Economic and Social Council “in viola- 
tion of the principle of equality which the 
two other groups of states should enjoy.” 
Parenthetically, one notes that in talking 
about the Security Council Soviet delegates 
have tended to employ the label “imperial- 
ist states” in place of “capitalist” when 
speaking of the Western powers, in keep- 
ing with the rigidities of their ideological 
system. 

Soviet delegates in 1960 took the stand 
that “minor numerical changes” of a 
“purely quantitative” nature could only 
divert attention from the need for “a thor- 
ough change in the organs of the United 
Nations,” and warned that if only quanti- 
tative changes were proposed these were 
“doomed in advance.” There must be, 
they maintained, a combination of enlarge- 
ment and redistribution “designed to bring 
about the equitable participation of the 
three principal groups with equal rights.” 
This concept presumably takes into account 
both population and power. 

The political sleight of hand implicit in 
these moves is obvious when it is recalled 
that up to a few months previously Mos- 
cow’s delegates had been asserting with 
equal fervor that the structure of the UN 
was adequate to the purposes of the Or- 
ganization and must be scrupulously re- 
spected. Clearly, someone in the Kremlin 
thought he had sighted a clever proposi- 
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tion, one that would gain more time, put 
off amendment of the Charter longer, di- 
vide the unsuspecting African and Asian 
states from the West while seducing them 
to the Soviet side by a glamorous vision of 
equality, and take the Soviet delegations 
off the hook of standing virtually alone 
against change in the UN. 

Taken in the larger view, the Soviet 
game has apparently been to introduce 
such a drastic proposition that others would 
be compelled to expand vast amounts of 
it—hopefully 


negative side 


time and energy refuting 
maneuvering them onto the 
and lining them up against 
Asian countries in the process—or to force 


the African- 


others to negotiate changes on terms of 
reference of maximum benefit to the Soviet 
Union. 
only with respect to the Economic and 
Social Council, but also with regard to the 
office of the Secretary-General and the re- 
organization of the Security Council, is to 


The whole troika proposition, not 


be seen in the light of a desperate search 
by Moscow for means of curbing the free- 
dom of action of organs in which the 
Soviet Union lacks a veto power, and for 
simultaneously seizing an initiative in the 
UN, launching an appeal to the under- 
developed countries, and obtaining a bar- 
gaining counter for dealing with the West 
over review or amendment of the Charter. 
The delegate of Colombia pinned a value 
tag on the proposition when he said that 
the Soviet point of view had changed to 
the point of becoming “incoherent.” And 
President Kennedy appropriately pointed 
out in his address to the Sixteenth General 
Assembly that although the troika may be 
drawn by three horses it is directed by one 
driver. 

Clever though the Soviet move may have 
been thought to be from the political and 
time-gaining points of view, it is hardly 
compatible with the terms of the Charter 
or with the objects of economic and social 
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cooperation which are intended to be 
served by the Economic and Social Coun- 


cil. 

Article 2, paragraph 1, of the Charter ex- 
plicitly states that the Organization is based 
on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all All other bases— 
whether ideological, political, economic, 
Were 


the Soviet proposition to be followed, Arti- 


its Members. 


military, or social—are left aside. 


cle 2 would have to be amended as well as 
the articles relating to the composition of 
the several organs. There is nothing in 
Article 61 governing the election of the 
the and Social 


Council which ordains or warrants selec- 


members of Economic 
tion on the basis of an ideological classifica- 
tion, or any other ground than according 
to the concept of the equality of states. The 
Soviet proposition in effect calls for an al- 
teration of one of the most fundamenial of 
the foundations on which the UN rests. 
It seeks to formalize classifications, to set 
class against class, and to magnify divisions 
between states rather than to promote eco- 
nomic and social progress toward unity and 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. It is 
alien to the spirit and intent of the San 
Francisco Charter. It is doubtful that many 
states, large or small, would choose to be- 
long to an organization that discarded the 
principle of equality of member states or 
sought to freeze relationships along an 
ideological-political cleavage. It is unthink- 
“able that the United States would have any 
part in such an association. 

Taken on the ground of statistics, the 
Soviet proposition has an air of unreality. 
If it were applied as Soviet delegates have 
outlined it, it would work permanent in- 
justice upon the African and Asian states 
that chose to remain nonaligned. Their 
representation would be fixed permanently, 
no matter what their numbers in the UN 
might become, to the same number of seats 
as the communist-ruled states. Why should 
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they tie their hands in this way when their 
numbers already exceed those of the Soviet 
bloc by more than four-fold? With the 
Soviet bloc today composing but one-tenth 
of the UN membership, their demand for 
one-third of the seats on ECOSOC, and in 
other organs, is in effect asking the new 
countries to mortgage their political future 
and rights in terms of numbers. The world 
is a much more complex community than 
the three-fold categorization Moscow sug- 
gests. There are many shadings of political 
outlook, sympathy, and policy. This 
scheme deserves to be defeated for its crude 
attempt to employ the united-front concept 
to gain Kremlin domination of the World 
Organization. 

The second new element introduced into 
the politics of enlarging ECOSOC at the 
Fifteenth General Assembly was the ap- 
pearance of pressure for an immediate re- 
allocation of existing seats if no action was 
possible on enlargement, or pending such 
action. This stemmed from the presence 
of the greatly enlarged circle of states from 
Africa and Asia facing geographical dis- 
tributions of elective seats more or less 
along the lines of the 1946 membership of 
the Organization. In the words of Mr. 
Wachuku, the Nigerian delegate: 


The immediate problem was an immedi- 
ate distribution of the non-permanent 
seats. No Gentlemen’s Agreement could 
bind countries which had not been party 
to it . No state had a right to any 
of the non-permanent seats or to bargain 
away another state’s rights without its 


consent. 


In his, and others’ views, the seats should 
all be pooled and candidates openly elected; 
no regional or other group had a perma- 
nent right to any seat or seats; if the Char- 
ter could not be amended at once to correct 
the existing inequity, a reallocation should 
be made immediately. 
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The unfortunate effect of the delaying 
tactic employed by the Soviet Union, and 
the behind-the-scenes encouragement given 
to the Africans to demand or to force an 
immediate reallocation on the basis of their 
numbers, was to set the Latin Americans 
and the Africans against one another. For 
the Latin states quite naturally, and 
forcefully, announced their determination 
“never to yield” on the issue of their seats 
on either the Security Council or the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and to warn that 
attempts to force a redistribution at their 
expense “might doom that initiative to 
failure because it created antagonisms 
between different groups of countries.” 
The old game of fishing in troubled waters 
was once more being played. 

The maneuvering in the General Assem- 
bly on the enlargement of the elective 
membership of the principal organs has 
skirted one of the major political issues in- 
volved in UN elections. This is the ques- 
tion of the right of regional or political 
groups to designate their representatives 
under agreed quotas and the obligation of 
the Assembly to respect these choices and 
nominations. From an early point in UN 
praceedings the Soviet Union has insisted 
on this prerogative and on the duty of the 
Assembly to confirm bloc selections. Other 
states have taken issue with this, as well 
as with the right of the powers to deter- 
mine the allocations by a gentleman’s 
agreement. 

Group selections have not always been 
accepted by the Assembly either for the Se- 
curity Council or for ECOSOC. The 
question of to what extent regional quotas 
are meaningful if the Members’ desires are 
not respected is a dilemma the Assembly 
has not resolved. It is obvious that the 
caucusing and voting blocs are going to 
continue to press candidacies of their choice 
and to engage in political bargaining with 
others. In most instances this will un- 
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doubtedly influence the outcome of elec- 
tions and shape the distributional patterns 
of representation in the elective bodies. At 
the same time it is equally clear that the 
Charter does not obligate the General As- 


V. 


One of the pertinent questions relating 
to the future of the Economic and Social 
Council is what criteria should be applied 
in determining the size and composition of 
the Council. The Charter provides no ex- 
plicit guidance on this point. There are 
no directives comparable to those embodied 
in Article 23 concerning the composition 
of the Security Council. Entire discretion 
is left to the General Assembly. 

It is reasonable to assume that one of the 
basic criteria to be borne in mind in the 
choice of members is ability to assist the 
Council in carrying out the broad sweep 
of functions assigned to it by Chapters IX 
and X of the Charter. 

To execute its mandate most effectively, 
the Council should regularly embrace a 
representative cross-section of the interests, 
background, experience, knowledge, abili- 
ties, and needs found among the UN mem- 
bership. Only such a cross-section can 
enable the Council wisely to determine 
from among the many problems and situa- 
tions laid before the Organization what 
matters are most urgent and on what ques- 
tions recommendations should be made. 

The membership of the Council should 
be such as to enable it to discharge its cen- 
tral functions and duties, that is to say, to 
contribute to the solution of “international 
economic, social, health, and related prob- 
lems,” to help promote “higher standards 
of living, full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress and devel- 
opment,” and to further “universal respect 
for and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms.” The attainment 
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sembly to accept these informal group 
nominations, nor does it bind the Assem- 
bly to maintain indefinitely any particular 
pattern of allocation arrived at by informal 
agreement of some of the Members. 


of these objectives, as well as the coordina- 
tion of the activities of the specialized 
agencies, calls for a measure of experience 
and breadth of viewpoint as well as for a 
sense of immediacy toward situations need- 
ing action and assistance. The membership 
of the Council should, in short, make room 
for a reasonable, and adequate, cross-section 
representation of both the older and the 
newer states, of states in a position to do- 
nate economic and technical assistance and 
states in need of varying forms and degrees 
of such assistance. The Council should 
have on it states representing the various 
economic and social systems. It should 
have members that have reached mature 
economic life with a mass production con- 
sumer-oriented economy together with 
states that are at what Walt Rostow has 
called the “take-off” stage of economic 
growth, and states that are only at the early 
stages of transition from a_ subsistence 
economy. 

Inasmuch as there are widely differing 
circumstances of need and of economic de- 
velopment in various parts of Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, the Middle East, Asia, and the 
Pacific, the size and composition of the 
Council should be such as to permit an 
optimum representation of these different 
outlooks, as well as a reasonable balance 
with the states of the more advanced and 
diversified economies of Europe, North 
America, and Japan. 

The Charter does not say that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should pay special regard 
to equitable geographical distribution in 
electing members of ECOSOC as it does 
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in the case of the Security Council. It was 
perhaps wise that the framers of the Char- 
ter did not underscore this, for they wished 
ECOSOC to have a world-wide viewpoint 
as well as competence. The realities of 
Assembly politics being what they are to- 
day, it is inescapable that the composition 
does in fact reflect the strivings of the 
various regional groupings for representa- 
tion. This being so, and the entire Or- 
ganization being based on the premise of 
the equality of states, there is some justifi- 
cation for saying that the composition 
should bear some reasonable proportion- 
ality to the number of Member States in 
the different principal geographical areas— 
provided the other considerations we have 
mentioned are borne in mind as well. 

If this principle is accepted, it then fol- 
lows that the African and Asian states 
taken as a whole should have a more gen- 
erous representation than they have at the 
present time and that the Council size 
should permit some adjustment in the bal- 
ancing of the numbers of states in a posi- 
tion to contribute economic and technical 
assistance to others and of those in varying 
stages of economic and political growth 
that are in need of such help. 

To achieve optimum satisfaction and re- 
sults, the size and composition of ECOSOC 
should be such that it can be genuinely 
reflective and representative of the world 
as it exists in the UN community. Other- 
wise, it is likely to be out of touch with 
some of the realities, needs, and forces 
which shape the actualities of national poli- 
cies and decisions. 

There is no single or simple criterion for 
determining the future size and composi- 
tion of ECOSOC. The choices must be 
rested upon a consideration of all of the 
elements we have mentioned. The crucial 
problem of representation for the next few 
years is, however, the accordance of some 
more generous seating for the states of 
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Africa and Asia, which happen to be 
chiefly in widely varying phases of the pre- 
industrial and pre-take-off stages of eco- 
nomic growth, and at the same time some 
liberalization of the representation basis for 
the Latin American states. Neither of these 
can be accomplished within the bounds 
of a Council of eighteen without im- 
posing unreasonable and unacceptable sac- 
rifices upon the states with older and more 
mature economies and without grossly up- 
setting the balance that should be main- 
tained between states able to provide as- 
sistance and those in need of such help. 
So variable are the economic and social 
circumstances prevailing in many of the 
so-called “underdeveloped countries,” that 
no two or three of them, whatever the 
geographical area involved, can represent 
the totality of the problems and needs in 
their part of the world with which the UN 
must cope. 

When the various positions which have 
been adopted are taken into account, it can 
be seen that the business of securing more 
reasonable representation for the newer 
states from Asia and Africa upon the elec- 
tive organs of the United Nations has be- 
come a complex and difficult matter. A great 
deal of goodwill, and a spirit of accord 
and compromise, will be needed to work 
out this problem that comes so close to the 
vital interests of all Members of the World 
Organization. It is not to be dismissed as 
being of no consequence. It is of large 
moment to those who feel themselves the 
discrimination or of what 
Consum- 


objects of 
amounts to disenfranchisement. 
mate statesmanship will be needed to find 
a formula that will save the face of all 
concerned now that the lines have been 
drawn as they have and efforts are being 
made to play upon the susceptibilities of 
those with little experience but large hopes. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
United States take a vigorous, unequivocal 
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stand both for the right of the states, like 
the Latin American and western Euro- 
pean and Commonwealth Members, that 
have been accustomed to a certain measure 
of representation in the past to retain that 
position in the Organization, and also for 
the complementary right of the African- 
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Asian states to a just representation. Only 
by way of enlarging the membership of 
the Economic and Social Council, and of 
effecting at the same time some modifica- 
tion of the 1946 allocation lines, can justice 
be done to all and the interests of this 
country served as well. 


VI. 


Enlargement of the Economic and Social 
Council poses no dilemma comparable to 
that which exists with respect to an in- 
crease in the membership of the Security 
Council as it involves no “permanent mem- 
bers” and no question of a veto power. 
Furthermore, since the Council has no 
powers regarding the maintenance or en- 
forcement of international peace and se- 
curity, the election of states pursuing 
neutralist or pacifist policies causes no 
difficulties. 

Enlargement of the Council might con- 
ceivably be followed by more proposals 
being laid before it for increasing the activi- 
ties of the Organization in the economic 
and social sphere. Additional voices would 
no doubt be heard urging increases in the 
economic and technical assistance programs 
of the UN. New pressures might be 
mounted to put the Council on record in 
favor of establishing more capital funds 
for “soft” loans along the lines of the for- 
merly proposed Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development (SUN- 
FED) plan or for long-term capital grants 
according to less precise criteria than those 
insisted upon by the International Bank. 
The appointment of additional study and 
visitation missions might be sought. And 
conceivably there would be stepped-up ef- 
forts to do more in the sphere of human 
rights. But it seems likely that all of 
these moves will come in due course, in 


one way or another, whether the Council 
is enlarged or not. Many programs have 


gone through the General Assembly with- 
out waiting for deliberations or action in 
ECOSOC by reason of the weight of the 
African-Asian countries in the Assembly. 

Whether the Council is increased in size 
or not, the powerful forces of change that 
are sweeping through Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, and other parts of the world are 
bound to press upon the United Nations 
for greater assistance in one way or an- 
other. What has transpired in the Congo 
is almost certain to mark a steppingstone 
toward an era of economic and technical 
assistance of a much larger scope than 
heretofore if the struggle between the 
Great Powers does not so absorb their ener- 
gies and resources in a vastly magnified 
arms race or conflict that all else is swept 
aside. 

There can be no doubt that in an enlarged 
Council the nonaligned countries will poll 
a larger number of votes for their points 
of view than in the body as presently con- 
stituted. There may be occasions when 
the positions favored by the United States 
or the Western powers will not be popular. 
Nevertheless, weighing all the elements in- 
volved, the United States should find sufh- 
cient friends upon an enlarged Council 
composed along the afore-mentioned lines 
to support on most occasions positions to 
which it attaches vital importance. Its 
views will continue to command respect. 
And barring the unforeseen, its influence 
will remain strong in view of its experi- 
ence, its financial and other resources and 
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contributions, and its support for the rights 
and integrity of the young and small na- 
tions. It must expect to have to employ 
the arts of persuasion and play the game 
of politics. It will not be any easier in a 
larger body. But there is no reason to sup- 
pose it will be any more difficult than it is 
now in other bodies of a corresponding 
membership. 

There is nothing to be gained, in the 
opinion of the writer, from delaying fur- 
ther a full testing of the amendment proc- 
ess in the United Nations. An overwhelm- 
ing vote in the General Assembly in favor 
of a formal amendment proposal limited to 
enlargement of this particular organ, fol- 
lowed by favorable action upon the draft 
amendment by a large number of states, 
could conceivably persuade the Soviet 
Union to modify its previous opposition 
and follow suit. Conceivably it would not 
do so. The point made by the Indian dele- 


gate on several occasions to the effect that 
the Organization could not have come into 
existence save for agreement among the 
Great Powers and cannot be changed fun- 


damentally without similar agreement 
among these states is perfectly correct. 
Nevertheless, only the presentation of an 
actual test will confront the nations with 
the need for making a definitive decision. 
If the Soviet Union or other Member 
States find that their interests cannot be 
squared in final analysis with approval and 
ratification of an amendment, this cannot 
be helped. It is their right to take such 
a decision, and none will begrudge or deny 
them this right. But diplomacy will have 
been given a full opportunity to exhaust its 
resources. If there is unmovable opposition 
when all of the cards are down, this will be 
unfortunate, but it will stand revealed for 
what it is. 
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As the membership of the United Na- 
tions has nearly doubled since the Organi- 
zation was founded, it is time that the 
elective organ primarily concerned with 
the advancement of international econom- 
ic and social cooperation and the promotion 
of higher standards of living were enlarged 
to keep step with the configurations of the 
UN and of world needs more nearly as 
they exist today. This does not mean that 
the proposal to reconstitute the entire Or- 
ganization along utterly different, and un- 
constitutional lines—with each of the prin- 
cipal organs divided equally along the 
cleavages of socialism, democracy, and neu- 
tralism—advanced by the Soviet premier in 
1960, should or must be accepted. That 
proposal is to be viewed in its own per- 
spective as a political move designed to 
enhance the Soviet vetoing power within 
the organs of the UN, to gain bargaining 
power, and to try to embarrass the Western 
powers politically. There is room for man- 
euvers which will protect the basic rights 
and interests of the Western states and at 
the same time gain a more reasonable rep- 
resentation for the newer and underdevel- 
oped states of Africa and Asia—whose 
interests and needs are also vital and press- 
ing to them—within the proposals that 
have been debated over and again in the 
General Assembly for enlarging the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council along modest 
lines in keeping with the basic principles 
of the Charter. By enabling the newer 
states to gain more equitable seating 
through amendment, the representation 
of other regional groups can be improved 
also. In the process international collabora- 
tion and the sense of community among 
the Members of the United Nations may 
be furthered. 





THE POLITICAL ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS: 
SOME BRITISH VIEWS 


GeorFrrey L. Goopwin 


Charting the course of attitudes in Brit- 
ain toward the United Nations is mainly 
a matter of defining small gradations with- 
in a fairly limited range, a range varying 
from sympathetic concern—and ritualistic 
commendation—at one end of the spec- 
trum to barely disguised indifference at the 
other. Among a small section of radical 
public opinion the Organization can still 
(August 1961) arouse fervent support, 
while the right-wing Beaverbrook press 
and its sympathizers lose few opportunities 
of pointing out its deficiencies. Nevertheless, 
during most of its fifteen years’ existence, 
so far as public interest in Britain in its po- 
litical activities is concerned, the limited 
impact the United Nations has had on most 
of the major issues of peace and war has 
discouraged “popular opinion” from wax- 
ing very enthusiastic—or bitter—about it; 
indeed, although a generally accepted part 
of international life, it has for long periods 
languished relatively unnoticed in a diplo- 
matic backwater. Only at such moments 
of crisis as Korea, Suez, or the Congo, 
when the Organization has been forced 
into the mainstream of international poli- 
tics has this rather tepid reaction been 
punctuated by heightened tension—and 
acrimony. 


I. Hopes and Misgivings, 1945-1950 


This habitual, although generally sym- 
pathetic, coolness is not so much a sign of 
disillusion as of a lack of illusions from 
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the start. Even at the time of the San 
Francisco Conference there was far less of 
that fervent radical support for the cause 
of world organization so prevalent in much 
of the inter-war period. The League ex- 
periment which had been widely expected 
to transform diplomatic relationships and 
to usher in a world community of peace- 
loving, democratic states had petered out 
in near political bankruptcy. The League 
“jdea”—the need for a collective approach 
to the problems of world peace and eco- 
nomic well-being—had struck surprisingly 
firm roots, but after the long process of 
disillusionment in the 1930's, the League’s 
successor could command neither the un- 
critical loyalty nor the messianic zeal which 
had characterized the substantial “popular” 
support in Britain for the League, espe- 
cially in the 1920’s. These feelings still 
existed in 1945-1946, but for the most part 
they had migrated across the Atlantic or 
were focused on the radical transformation 
of the social and economic life of the coun- 
try which had been initiated by the newly 
elected Labour Government. As regards 
world affairs generally, and the United 
Nations in particular, the prevalent temper 
of popular opinion was less one of hope- 
fulness than of an uneasy and sceptical 
goodwill tinged with nostalgia. The 
United Nations was certainly a “good 
thing” which might help to “kill power 
politics”;’ but the need for it was so self- 
evident as to remove controversy, while the 


State (Rt. Hon. P. J. Noel- 


1The Minister of 
House of Commons De- 


Baker), February 20, 1946. 
bates (Vol. 419, col. 1262). 
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prospects for its future’ were not such as 
to encourage uncritical enthusiasm. 

At the level of informed opinion,’ with 
which this article will be principally con- 
cerned, doubts were already present by the 
summer of 1945 as to whether a security 
system founded on an “armed concert” of 
the Great Powers—and dependent upon 
their continued unanimity—could make 
any substantial contribution to Britain’s 
security needs. Moreover, it was on the 
relations of the Great Powers—especially 
the intentions of the Soviet Union—and 
the problems of Europe that British atten- 
tion was focused. And there was a good 
deal of concern lest preoccupation with, 
and undue trust in, this new and untried 
organization should distract United States 
energies from the more pressing and ur- 
gent problems of a Europe in ruins. Yet 
these misgivings did not arise out of any 
basic antipathy toward the Organization. 
That instinctive distaste for the institu- 
tional approach to peace—for “large concep- 
tions or great schemes” (to use Sir Edward 
Grey’s phrase)—which was so marked at 
the official level for most of the lifetime of 
the League of Nations, could still be 
found, as could the traditional preference 
for proceeding empirically and pragmati- 
cally, “from the particular to the general.” 
For the most part, however, the ideals of 
the Charter struck a responsive chord, 
while few denied that the United Nations 
might provide an additional diplomatic 
technique of potential value to a Britain 
whose diminished power now made her 
a “consumer” rather than a “producer” of 
security, if only by harnessing United 
States power to the cause of world peace 
and by bringing the Soviet Union within 

2 During the opening session of the General Assem- 
bly in 1946, Mass Observation found that 49 percent 
of its sample thought that another world war was 
likely within 25 years, as against 39 percent who 
thought it unlikely. 

2 ‘‘Informed opinion’’ is treated in this article as a 


fairly small group (to be numbered in tens of thousands 
only) consisting mainly of those in politics, journalism, 
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a world security system. Officialdom was 
cautious, but generally far more cordial 
than it had been toward the League, while 
informed opinion almost without excep- 
tion was ready to support this second at- 
tempt to build a more peaceful and orderly 
world through institutionalized coopera- 
tion. 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki also temporar- 
ily jolted Mr. Bevin out of his initially 
sceptical attitude toward the Organization 
and into affirming his belief that it might 
be a first step toward world government.’ 
But this reaction was short-lived; despite 
the hesitations of a section of the rank and 
file of the Labour Party, subsequent devel- 
opments at the United Nations seemed but 
to confirm that Britain 
would have to look elsewhere for a secur- 


his conviction 
ity system to be relied upon, and that the 
United Nations might even prove a posi- 
tive embarrassment to a Britain intent on 
the orderly liquidation of many of her 
overseas territories and interests. 

Thus for the first five years of its ex- 
istence, whatever the formal obeisances, the 
United Nations only intermittently entered 
into the mainstream of British foreign pol- 
icy. On the political level the main pre- 
occupations from late 1947 onward were 
the building of an effective counterweight 
to Soviet power—Western Union being the 
bait for the North Atlantic Pact—and the 
transformation of a British Commonwealth 
into a multiracial Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. The United Nations might prove 
a useful channel for bringing United States 
power to bear on peripheral danger spots 
in the Western world (Greece); it could 
serve as a valuable point of contact—a dip- 
lomatic meeting place—between the major 


and the academic world with a particular interest in 
world affairs, and members of such bodies as the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs (Chatham 
House), the Institute for Strategic Studies, and, to a 
lesser extent, the United Nations Association. 

* House of Commons Debates (Vol. 416, col. 785), 
November 23, 1945. 
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powers (the ending of the Berlin block- 
ade); it offered a handy depository for 
seemingly insoluble problems (Palestine 
and the former Italian colonies) ; and above 
all it could facilitate negotiations to bring 
about some reduction and limitation of 
armaments, particularly of atomic weapons. 
But it was not a substitute for the balance 
of power which the dissensions between 
the would-be monopolists of world power 
—Roosevelt’s “four policemen”—had made 
necessary; nor could it in any real measure 
transcend the increasingly virulent power 
struggle it had been intended to outmode. 
On the contrary, it was soon clear that in 
a divided world the collective security sys- 
tem of the Charter was a virtual dead let- 
ter and that security would have to be 
sought through collective defense arrange- 
ments on a regional basis; while the power 
struggle was mirrored only too sharply in 
the interminable verbal duelling between 
contestants seemingly intent on little else 
but extolling their wares—and denigrating 
those of their competitors—in the raucous 


diplomatic meeting place of the General 
Assembly. Indeed, the wearisome debates 
at Lake Success and Flushing Meadows 
only seemed to stress Britain’s diminished 


influence in the management of world af- 
fairs and to portray the Organization as an 
exuberant trans-Atlantic giant intent more 
often than not on decrying those standards 
of diplomatic conduct to which its more 
modest predecessor had at least tried to 
conform. 

The Economist voiced a general opinion 
when it asked whether it was “helpful to 
illuminate the chasm with so many flashes 
of vituperation.” One result was that the 
“collective idea itself began to be unfavor- 
ably contrasted with the older methods of 

5 The Economist, December 11, 

6 Peter Calvocoressi, Survey of International Affairs 
1949-1950 (London: Oxford University Press for Royal 


Institute of International Affairs, 1953), p. $17 
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ad hoc diplomacy, based upon the em- 
pirical adjustment of conflicting interests.” 
Diplomatic devices at the United Nations 
that would encourage negotiation rather 
than vote-taking, conciliation rather than 
coercion, were, therefore, to be encouraged; 
but the main conclusion by about the end 
of 1949 at both the informed and popular 
levels of public opinion was that for the 
moment at least the Organization should 
be put into “cold storage” in the hope that 
better times might arrive. 

II. The Korean War: Coercion or 

Conciliation 

The outbreak of the Korean War on 
June 25, 1950, the vigorous American re- 
sponse, and its rapid endorsement by the 
vast majority of United Nations Members, 
drastically changed the picture and re- 
kindled—or awakened—hopes that the Or- 
ganization might become a real force in 
world affairs. 

Except on the extreme Left there was 
virtually no opposition to support of the 
United Nations in Korea. On the con- 
trary, 

the long drama the 

League of Nations, the Peace Ballot and 

the Munich Agreement had so condi- 

tioned Ministers and public alike that a 

public revolt supporting the 

United Nations in its first military test 


was unthinkable.’ 


centred around 


against 


In short, the United Nations provided the 
necessary moral framework for a British 
contribution to what might otherwise have 
appeared as little more than an essai in 
American containment policy. 

Following the Chinese intervention, how- 


ever, when the United Nations operation 


Policy,’’ British Journal of Sociolog June 1055, Pp 
171 Cf. ‘““We must remember the lesson of Man 
churia and the League,’’ Mr. Attlee (then Prime Min- 
ister), House of Commons Debates (Vol. 477, col. 49), 
July 5, 1950. 
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turned from a collective operation to dis- 
cipline a single unruly but relatively weak 
aggressor into a conflict engaging two 
major powers which threatened to touch 
off a third world war, the British attitude 
reverted to its more traditional stress on 
conciliation—the peaceful settlement of in- 
ternational disputes—rather than coercion 
—the imposition of sanctions against a 
transgressor, a process which was acceler- 
ated by the strong pressure from Asian 
members of the Commonwealth in favor 
of a negotiated armistice agreement. In- 
deed, for a time there was some anxiety 
among informed commentators lest the 
moral fervor and crusading spirit which 
the United Nations seemed to encourage 
might inhibit rather than facilitate the 
negotiations. By and large, however, in 
British eyes the United Nations emerged 
with substantially increased authority from 
the Korean War, while the growing im- 
portance at the United Nations of Afro- 
Asian states as mediators between the two 
major power blocs was coming to be ap- 
preciated. 

Two issues closely connected with the 
Korean War were to have repercussions 
outlasting the war itself. The first was 
the question of the seating of the represent- 
atives of Communist China. This will be 
discussed later in this article. Suffice it to 
mention here that throughout 1950 Britain 
sought to secure the representation of Com- 
munist China at the United Nations and 
it was only in the summer of 1951 that, 
largely in deference to strong American 
feeling on the subject, the British govern- 
ment agreed that the question should be 
postponed for the time being. This deci- 
sion was taken with some reluctance. 
Broadly speaking, both major political 
parties in Britain have adhered, at least in 


8 For text see Central Office of Information, Appen- 
dix 1 to International Survey, No. 145, January 28, 
1954. 
® For an authoritative comparative analysis of British 
and United States attitudes during the Korean War see 
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principle, to the concept of universality 
and to the view that the United Nations 
should include countries with different 
ideologies and: different systems of govern- 
ment; that it should, in other words, be as 
representative as possible of the whole of 
diplomatic society and not merely a “club” 
for the like-minded. Moreover, the diffi- 
culties arising from the absence from the 
United Nations of the effective govern- 
ment of China were obvious enough. In- 
deed, in a speech at Johns Hopkins 
University on January 13, 1954, the then 
permanent United Kingdom delegate to 
the United Nations, Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
(now Lord Gladwyn) hinted that “had 
the Government of Peking been repre- 
sented in the United Nations at the begin- 
ning of 1950, the North Korean aggression 
might never have occurred at all.” 

The second issue was the United States 
initiative (through the Uniting for Peace 
proposals) to circumvent the veto by de- 
volving onto the General Assembly many 
of the responsibilities of the Security Coun- 
cil for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. Britain supported this 
initiative, but not without misgivings. In- 
deed, British reactions to the proposals 
pointed up the contrast at that time be- 
tween the British view of the United Na- 
tions as primarily a diplomatic device for 
the reconciliation of necessarily conflicting 
interests—a standing diplomatic conference 
—and the American picture of it as chiefly 
an instrument for the collective security 
of the “free” world.’ Also, was it wise to 
shift attention from the one body, the 
Security Council, in which the special re- 
sponsibilities of the Great Powers were 
explicitly recognized in favor of such a 
volatile and amorphous mass of undiffer- 
entiated states as the General Assembly? 
Britain and the United States, Problems in Co-operation, 
a joint report by Study Groups of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York, and the Royal Institute 


of International Affairs, London (London: RIIA, 1953), 
Chapter IV. 
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Moreover, if Britain were driven to use 
force unilaterally to protect an overseas in- 
terest, might not the new powers given to 
the Assembly prove a distinct embarrass- 
ment? For reasons such as these the offi- 
cial British attitude—and apparently that 
of the Pentagon also“—toward the Collec- 
tive Measures Committee (set up under 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution of No- 
vember 3, 1950) was distinctly lukewarm. 
As with the Military Staff Committee, at- 
tempts to draw up plans against a sup- 
posedly “unknown enemy” seemed pecu- 
liarly fatuous, especially when a far more 
urgent need was to strengthen the collec- 
tive defense system of the North Adantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) against an 
already known Soviet threat. 

The events touched upon so far have 
mainly concerned the maneuverings with- 
in the United Nations of the two major 
powers during its first seven or eight years 
of existence. Despite the proposals that 
emanated from time to time from The 
Parliamentary Group for World Govern- 
ment (and similar bodies) for turning the 
United Nations into a more effective world 
authority, most informed British commen- 
tators were inclined to harp on the ines- 
capable limitations imposed upon the Or- 
ganization by Great Power differences and 
to present it as essentially an institutional- 
ized version of nineteenth-century “confer- 
ence diplomacy,” a potentially useful 
diplomatic contrivance to facilitate collec- 
tive action, but one which could do only 
what its principal Members were prepared 
to do. More particularly, the United Na- 
tions was not a substitute for, but rather 
an instrument of, national policy. How- 
ever praiseworthy the Principles and Pur- 
poses of the Charter, there was bound to 
be a good deal of picking and choosing 
among them; and the prospects for col- 


10 William Frye, A United Nations Peace Force (New 
York: Oceana, 1957), p. 60. 
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lective action would almost always turn 
on the leading Members’ recognition of a 
coincidence of their national interests 
rather than on deference to these rules. 
The rather fortuitous United Nations stake 
in Korea had on balance turned out well, 
especially in increasing the deterrent to 
aggression—or at least communist aggres- 
sion—by demonstrating the West’s will to 
resist. Nevertheless, given the divisions 
between the Great Powers, for the most 
part the prospects of world peace rested 
not on the collective security machinery of 
the Charter but rather on the strengthen- 
ing of NATO to achieve a more stable 
balance of power, both in the world at 
large and in Europe in particular. The 
United Nations could perhaps facilitate 
collective resistance to a future Soviet mili- 
tary probe by providing the moral frame- 
work necessary to mobilize mass public 
support. But it was a mistake to try to 
turn the United Nations into an additional 
arm of Western defense. Far from be- 
coming a Calvinistic body of the elect, it 
should be kept ecumenical—by not driving 
the Soviet Union (and others) out and by 
bringing the Chinese in—as a center for 
mediation and conciliation, especially be- 
tween the Great Powers, so that, on the 
threshold of a détente, its organs (or more 
likely its corridors) might facilitate this 
process. And as the Security Council was 
more fitted for this conciliatory role, its 
total eclipse by the Assembly was to be 
avoided and the stumbling block of the 
veto (“an inevitable—and indeed desirable 
—consequence of the present distribution 
of international power”)” was to be miti- 
gated not by its abolition but by agreement 
to limit its abuse. Basically, these attitudes 
persist today, with perhaps the qualifica- 
tion that, as will be seen later in the article, 
a rather more favorable view of the poten- 
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tialities of the Organization has been 
evoked by its handling of the Suez and 
Congo crises. 


Ill. A “Revolutionary Society” 

However, it was not only Great Power 
differences that were threatening to split 
the United Nations. Even before the out- 
break of the Korean War it was already 
evident that the Organization would be 
used to bring pressure to bear on the colo- 
nial powers to speed up both the granting 
of independence to their colonial peoples 
and the liquidation of the special rights and 
privileges they had acquired in the heyday 
of their expansion. The colonial powers 
would have had to reckon with these pres- 
sures irrespective of the United Nations. 
But by providing them with a convenient 
forum and focus the United Nations, un- 
like the League, threatened to function 
much less as a defense of the status quo 
than as a “revolutionary society,” domi- 
nated by the “struggle” for “freedom” of 
colonial peoples. Moreover, instead of fos- 
tering respect for the “rule of law” and 
change only by consent it seemed both to 
encourage the disregard of the overseas 
legal rights of the colonial powers (mainly 
on the ground that they formed part of a 
vanishing system of relationships which 
was fundamentally unjust) and to place a 
premium on violence and insurrection as 
a means of attracting international atten- 
tion for nationalist grievances. 

Far from being wedded to the status 
quo, Britain has been committed for some 
time, and especially since 1947, to the broad 
objective of independence, or at least self- 
government, for her colonial peoples, and 
this largely irrespective of party. But Brit- 
ain has differed from many of the anti- 
colonialist Afro-Asian powers in holding 
that the tempo of the advance toward 


12 The Times (London), October 14, 1952. 
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statehood should be such as to allow the 
building of economically and_ politically 
viable units truly ripe for self-government. 
Some, especially on the Left, claim that the 
United Nations can act—and has acted— 
as a valuable irritant in combating inertia 
and delay and in drawing attention to 
problems the gravity of which colonial 
authorities may have been inclined to over- 
look. But the more common view, by no 
means confined to the Right, is that the 
tempo of British colonial policy has been 
set by factors quite extraneous to the 
United Nations and that the useful part 
the United Nations could have played in 
colonial matters has been almost completely 
vitiated by the encouragement it has given 
to carping, and often malicious, criticism 
by countries which have little real concern 
for the welfare of colonial peoples, or, 
indeed, for the welfare of their own peo- 
ples, and are mainly intent on stirring up 
as much mischief as possible. This appar- 
ent hypocrisy has naturally aroused con- 
siderable resentment, as has the singling 
out of overseas dependent territories for 
United Nations attention; this is the so- 
called “salt-water fallacy”—the assumption 
that any country that has expanded over- 
seas must submit to a degree of interna- 
tional supervision over its overseas terri- 
tories from which nations whose expansion 
has been overland are immune. “Many 
of the peoples who now cry out loud 
against colonialism,” writes John Plame- 
natz, “would once have been only too 
pleased to get colonies if they had been 
powerful enough to do so; others have 
extended their frontiers and have dealt piti- 
lessly with the nations absorbed by them, 
and some are still ruled more brutally 
than the British or French ever ruled their 
colonies.” 

Attitudes differ rather more noticeably, 


18 John Plamenatz, On Alien Rule and Self-Govern 
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however, in regard to United Nations dis- 
cussions on South Africa and Angola. The 
Labour Party, at least when in Opposition, 
has been sharply critical of the hitherto 
customary abstention by the United King- 
dom on United Nations resolutions con- 
demning South Africa’s racial policies. It 
has also criticized the Government’s strictly 
legal approach to the question of the fu- 
ture status of South West Africa. Of 
recent months, however, there has been a 
marked shift in the present (Conservative) 
Government’s position, at least so far as 
South Africa’s racial policies are concerned. 
This shift was perceptible before the with- 
drawal of South Africa from the Common- 
wealth, but it has no doubt been accelerated 
by it. Thus the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative at the resumed fifteenth session 
of the General Assembly, on April 5, 1961, 
reiterated the importance of observance of 
Article 2(7) of the Charter; but he ad- 
mitted that the case of apartheid clearly 
had international repercussions and was of 
such an exceptional nature as to be su 
generis. Consequently, while deploring 
proposals for economic sanctions or break- 
ing off diplomatic relations, the United 
Kingdom was able to support the five- 
power draft resolution condemning the 
Union government’s persistence in policies 
of racial discrimination. Also, in response 
to sharp criticism, both from the Opposi- 
tion and from within his own party, of the 
United Kingdom’s abstention on the Se- 
curity Council resolution of June 9, 1961, 
calling upon Portugal “to desist forthwith 
from repressive measures” in Angola, the 
Foreign Secretary (Lord Home) intimated 
on June 26, 1961, that the abstention arose 
from the reference in the resolution to 
General Assembly Resolution 1514 of De- 
cember 15, 1960, on which the United King- 
dom had abstained, proclaiming the neces- 
sity of bringing colonialism to a speedy and 
14 House of Lords Debates (Vol. 232, col. 811). 


unconditional end. However, Lord Home 
stated, because the British position was 
“misunderstood,” the United Kingdom 
representative would, in the future, “ignore 
this clause” and “direct his vote to the sub- 
stance of the matter which is being dis- 
cussed.” Implicit in his reply was the 
probability that the United Kingdom 
would in the future, in similar circum- 
stances, join with the majority in con- 
demning Portuguese policy in Angola. 
This did not please those on the Right who 
pleaded for a show of “Atlantic solidarity,” 
but it clearly reflected the strongly critical 
view of Portuguese policy held in the coun- 
try at large. 

This is, of course, only a summary ac- 
count of a variegated pattern of attitudes 
ranging from unqualified condemnation of 
the United Nations as an interfering inter- 
national “busy-body” on the extreme Right, 
to a readiness to echo any stricture of 
British colonial policy which emanates 
from a United Nations source on the ex- 
treme Left. On the whole, however, both 
major political parties, when in power, 
have accepted the policy of using the de- 
bates to demolish the more fanciful delu- 
sions about British colonial rule and of 
steering between the Scylla of being casti- 
gated (with Belgium, Portugal, South 
Africa, and others) as an unregenerate 
colonial power and the Charybdis of allow- 
ing United Nations interference to compli- 
cate the extremely delicate task of handing 
over power at a pace calculated to serve 
what are held to be the best interests of 
the peoples concerned. 


IV. An Incitement to “Lawlessness”? 

However exasperating the attacks on 
British colonial policy, they have been of 
less moment than the encouragement 
which it is alleged the United Nations has 
given to nationalist forces to challenge the 
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overseas rights and property of colonial 
powers. If the United Nations were to 
foster the belief that legal agreements 
(under which the rights of foreign gov- 
ernments or corporations are exercised) 
can be set aside with impunity, may it not 
come to serve as a protection for the law- 
breakers rather than the law-abiding? 
The Anglo-Iranian oil dispute (1951-52) 
and President Nasser’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal (July 1956) pointed up the dilemma 
which can confront countries like Britain 
with important, some might say vital, prop- 
erty interests abroad that are threatened by 
expropriation. The Charter, in Article 
2(4), in effect enjoins states to refrain from 
the unilateral use of force to protect the 
lives and property of their nationals in for- 
eign lands, and the fear of condemnation 
by the General Assembly may well help 
to deter some of them from doing so. 
But what collective means of protection 
or redress does the Charter offer as an al- 
ternative? Virtually none. Now it is ar- 
guable that Article 2(4) need not prove too 
serious a handicap if a country plays its 
diplomatic cards astutely enough and if, 
as in the case of the Anglo-Iranian oil dis- 
pute, means of pressure are available which 
may prove as effective as the overt use of 
force. By setting a check on precipitate 
action it might also induce states to settle 
their disputes by peaceful means, even un- 
der great provocation. And this the United 
Nations has succeeded in doing on several 
occasions. Nevertheless, is it not a positive 
incitement to lawlessness to ban the use of 
force unless at the same time effective steps 
are taken to uphold law and justice? Sir 
Ivone Kirkpatrick (Permanent Under-Sec- 
retary of State at the Foreign Office at the 
time of the Suez crisis) has since written: 
A society which prohibits force in any 
circumstances, but is indifferent to arson, 


September 18. 1 


% The Sunday Times (London), 
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robbery, fraud, breach of contract and 
other crimes inevitably becomes a lawless 
society, since the victims, unable to ob- 
tain redress, eventually take the law into 
their own hands. 

This is precisely what is happening in 
our present-day international society. 
Members of the United Nations 
bound by the Charter to refrain from 
recourse to war, whatever the provoca- 
tion, but they have no redress against 


are 


injustice. In consequence the world has 
never been more lawless, and nations are 
now free, without any fear of unpleasant 
consequences, to murder foreigners, ex- 
propriate their property, flout solemn 
engagements and commit any crime they 
please against international society, always 
provided they do not go to war. How 
long can this continue without a breach 
of the peace?” 


In the Anglo-Iranian dispute an impor- 
tant factor in the decision of the Labour 
Government not to use force to protect 
either British lives or British property in 
Iran was the distasteful prospect of Britain 
being put in the dock at the United Na- 
tions. Over the Suez Canal the then 
(Conservative) British Prime Minister (Sir 
Anthony Eden) was prepared to run this 
risk in the belief that in the face of Nas- 
ser’s 

proclaimed ambitions of Empire .. . it 

was idle to hope for effective action by 

the United States or the United Nations. 

Left to itself, the United Nations would 

never move, as its melancholy record in 

Middle Eastern events clearly showed. 

If led or goaded by others, it might do 

‘6 


$o. 


This is not the occasion to conduct yet 
another inquest on the rights and wrongs 
of the Anglo-French military intervention. 


1% The Memoirs of Sir Anthony Eden, ‘‘Full Circle’’ 


(London: Cassell, 1960), p. $19 
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In Britain itself the reaction at the United 
Nations to the intervention aroused a storm 
of controversy in which the United Na- 
tions frequently seemed to be regarded 
either, on the Right, as an irresponsible 
body of humbugs which acted as a posi- 
tive incitement to lawlessness and injustice, 
or, on the Left, as the supreme arbiter of 
human affairs, defiance of which verged 
on sacrilege. 

Many critics of the United Nations ad- 
mitted that the Organization, largely as a 
result of the stand taken by the Eisenhower 
Administration,” had displayed unexpected 
vigor and resourcefulness. But were these 
qualities to be exercised solely at the ex- 
pense of those western European colonial 
powers who were driven by the pusilla- 
nimity of the United Nations to take the 
law into their own hands? Did not the 


United Nations handling of the Middle 
Eastern situation generally, and of such 
disputes as Guatemala, Kashmir, and Hun- 
gary, suggest that whereas a country like 


Britain might be peculiarly sensitive to 
United Nations condemnation, the bulk of 
Member States were practically impervious 
to it and could afford to ignore it with 
impunity? Moreover, did not the tendency 
for many of the increasingly influential 
Afro-Asian powers to show themselves 
highly allergic to anything that smacked 
of Western imperialism while finding 
ready excuses for Soviet imperialism in 
eastern Europe or Chinese expansion in 
Tibet, mean that in effect one law was 
being applied at the United Nations to the 
colonial powers and another to the com- 
munist powers? How could an Organiza- 
tion which so blatantly exercised a “double 
standard” claim moral authority? “Justice 
cannot be a hit-or-miss system,” proclaimed 
Sir Winston Churchill.” In much the 


17 With the result that a good deal of the bitterness 
on the Right was directed more against the Eisenhower 
Administration than against the United Nations. 

18 The Times (London), August 1, 1957. 


same vein Sir Anthony Eden wrote in his 
memoirs : 


Two standards of conduct are being 
evolved. One for the free nations who 
wish to be law abiding. The other for 
communist powers who see no incon- 
gruity in denying the authority of the 
United Nations to influence their own 
actions, while noisily demanding sanc- 
tions against others. Satan rebuking sin 
is a modest moralist beside them.” 


That these criticisms had some point was 
not denied even by those most critical of 
the Government’s policies. Mr. Gaitskell, 
leader of the Labour Opposition, in the 
Godkin Lectures only a few months after 
the Suez crisis, drew attention to the im- 
portant limitations from which the United 
Nations suffered. 

It cannot automatically redress civil 
wrongs. That was the grievance of Brit- 
ain and France and other canal users 
when Colonel Nasser nationalized the 
canal. It cannot always protect the victim 
of aggression. It was unable to do so 
very recently in the case of Hungary. It 
cannot both pass and enforce judgment in 
every dispute. It has notably failed to 
do so in the case of Kashmir.” 


Nevertheless, the injunction in the Charter 
that all disputes should be settled peace- 
fully was a wise one. “The results may 
not constitute ideal justice, but they may 
also be better than any achieved through 
force—quite apart from the dangers and 
horrors of resort to war.” And Opposi- 
tion spokesmen did not fail to point out 
that had Britain and France shown more 
patience, the negotiations conducted in the 
Secretary-General’s office between Mr. Sel- 


wyn Lloyd, M. Pineau, and Dr. Fawzi 


19 Eden, op. cit., p. 495-496. 

2H. Gaitskell, The Challenge of Coexistence (Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1957), p. 27. 

21 Ibid., p. 34. 
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might well have led to a satisfactory settle- 
ment and have avoided the subsequent 
debacle. 

The plea of Sir Winston Churchill and 
others that the United Nations should be 
more concerned with ensuring “conformity 
with principles of justice and international 
law” naturally struck a responsive chord 
at the time of the Suez crisis and is still 
to be heard today. Yet, as the traumatic 
impact of the Suez crisis workéd itself out, 
the familiar dilemma again came to be ap- 
preciated that too great a concern for justice 
may run the risk of imperiling the preser- 
vation of order; in practice, virtually none 
of those who saw in the United Nations 
an instrument for remedying injustices as 
well as for avoiding war would have been 
prepared to spark off a third world war 
(and to risk defeat in it) by backing the 
General Assembly’s remonstrances to the 
Soviet Union over Hungary by military 
sanctions. Similarly, although respect for 
legal obligations was acknowledged to be 
an important ingredient in the fashioning 
of an international order, yet in a diplo- 
matic system lacking reliable means for the 
adaptation of these obligations to changing 
circumstances, it was fairly widely ad- 
mitted that they were not sacrosanct; nor 
were they necessarily synonymous with 
“justice,” a notoriously subjective concept in 
any case. Moreover, the intention of the 
initial drafters of the Charter was, some 
recalled, that the main task of the Organi- 
zation should be to maintain peace, not to 
remedy injustice. “The Organization will 
exist rather for security as such than for 
justice as such, and will, it seems, leave 
less doubt on this point than did its Geneva 
precursor.” In a nuclear world charged 
with so many potentially explosive situa- 

= The Times (London), October 12, 1944 

% Witness the resignation of several junior Conserva 
Ministers (e.g. Sir Edward Boyle, Mr. Antony 
juse of their disagreement with the Gov- 


a not insignificant minority of 
were noticeably sensitive to 


tive 
Nutting) be 
ernment’s Suez policy; 

the Conservative Party 
United Nations criticism, 
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tions, this stress on the prohibition of the 
use of force except in either collective or 
individual self-defense—on order rather 
than justice—has increasingly come to be 
recognized not only as having a very real 
moral sanction but also as being more than 
ever a matter of common prudence. 

The charges against the so-called “double 
standards” of the Afro-Asian powers also 
still persist; yet not all informed commenta- 
tors would regard them as well founded. 
India’s equivocal attitude over Hungary 
cannot conceal the fact that the bulk of the 
Afro-Asian group did support the General 
Assembly resolutions condemning Soviet 
policy in Hungary in terms rather stronger 
than those directed against Britain, France, 
and Israel over Suez. Indeed, by provid- 
ing a medium for disseminating the true 
facts about the Hungarian tragedy through- 
out Afro-Asian diplomatic circles the 
United Nations may have done much to 
dispel their illusions about Soviet policies. 
The difficulty lies not so much in the 
existence of “double standards” as in the 
very differing impact of General Assem- 
bly declarations on Member countries. In 
Britain, there is little disposition to equate 
them with but they 
were, and are, regarded by many—and 
not only on the Left"—as, in a real sense, 


any “moral law,” 


registers of “world public opinion” which 


so far as possible should be deferred to.” 
The fact that in totalitarian and commu- 
nist states they can easily be shrugged off 
as the last dying flickers of an outworn 
Yet, in 


bourgeois morality is irritating. 
an era of “competitive coexistence” in 
which the future alignments of the numer- 
ically powerful African and Asian powers 
may prove decisive, many informed com- 

24 ""When there are overwhelming majorities [in the 
Assembly}, as over Suez, then this is a clear reflection 
of world opinion, which I believe a nation honestly 
desiring to follow the principles of the Charter ought to 
accept.’" Gaitskell, op 


p. cit., p. 


17 
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mentators are willing to grant that it may 
be to the interest of Britain (and her allies) 
to be reminded on occasions of the need— 
on grounds of diplomatic expediency if 
not of morality—not to take too narrow a 
view of their national interests, or to pursue 
policies which might irrevocably alienate 
the “uncommitted” and drive 
them into the Soviet camp.” 


countries 


V. A “World Authority”? 

As the dust of the Suez conflict began 
to settle and the gloomy prognostications 
of the Right that the United Nations 
would be unable to clear the canal, or the 
Egyptians to run it, were confounded, even 
some of the earlier critics of the UN began 
to take a rather more sympathetic view of 
the World Organization. It was evident 
that without the United Nations no Emer- 
gency Force could have been created to 
serve both (1) as a cover for the with- 
drawal of British and French forces from 
what soon became an untenable position 
and (2) as a United Nations “presence” 
which might prevent the recurrence of a 
conflict which could easily engulf the 
whole area. Particular aspects of its activi- 
ties might still be very much open to criti- 
cism, but in general the United Nations 
had again demonstrated its potentialities 
in a crisis by, in this case, helping to “lo- 
calize” the conflict and by forging an in- 
strument which, however modest in form, 
constituted the first step toward the en- 
forcement of its authority. 

An interesting, and rather paradoxical, 
change in the “popular” image of the 
United Nations can in fact be discerned 
about this time, namely the growth of the 
notion of the United Nations not merely 
as a center for the “harmonization of con- 


Crowe's 
““so directed 


injunction in 1907 
as to har 
desires and common 
particularly that . . . is 
primary and vital interests 
as possible, of the other 


Eyre 
should be 


* Compare Mr. 
that British policy 
with the general 
mankind, and more 
identified with the 
as many 


monize ideals 
to all 
¢ lose ly 


of a majority, or 


flicting interests” but as an international 
persona with authority over and above that 
accorded to it by its Members. One major 
contributory factor to this development was 
the success of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force (UNEF) in “freezing” the 
potentially explosive situation in the Gaza 
strip. In official and informed circles it 
was asked whether UNEF might serve as 
a model for a permanent United Nations 
force which might grow into one capable 
of localizing the smaller “brush-fire” out- 
breaks (and so prevent their “escalation” 
into possibly nuclear conflicts) and even 
eventually blossom out into the interna- 
tional peace force which would be required 
in a disarmed world. Whatever the validity 
of the claim that the creation of such a 
force was in Sir Anthony Eden’s mind at 
the time of the Suez intervention, his suc- 
cessors have devoted a good deal of atten- 
tion to its potentialities ever since. 

Another, and no less important, factor 
was the growing stature in the public as 
well as the official eye of Mr. Hammar- 
skjéld. Indeed, viewed against the appar- 
ent impotence of the other main organs 
of the United Nations, Mr. Hammarskjéld 
was coming to be pictured not only as the 
custodian of the Organization’s authority 
but as almost the very embodiment of the 
persona of the United Nations. 

The prevalence of this new conception 
of the Organization should not be exag- 
gerated, but it was for the most part 
strengthened by subsequent United Na- 
tions moves in the Middle East. The 
United Nations Observation Group in Leb- 
anon (1958) was the target for a good deal 
of criticism—much of it ill-informed—for 


allegedly exaggerating the effectiveness of 


its surveillance of the Lebanese borders, 


nations.”’ Memorandum by Mr. Eyre Crowe, F.O.- 
371/257, Foreign Office, January 1, 1907. G. P. 
Gooch and H. Temperley, British Documents on the 
Origin of the War, 1898-1914 (London: H.M.S.O., 
1928), Vol. III, p. 402-403. 
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but the initiatives by the Secretary-General 
after the coup in Iraq helped to solve the 
tricky problem of extricating the British 
forces which had been hurriedly sent to 
Jordan (and American forces to Lebanon) 
and whosé continued presence there threat- 
ended to become an embarrassment to all 
concerned. Their replacement by a United 
Nations “presence,” in the person of Mr. 
Spinelli, excited no great confidence, but it 
was commended in official circles as further 
evidence that the United Nations was de- 
veloping a versatile range of techniques 
of “preventive” diplomacy which could 
focus attention upon foreign sources of sub- 
version and so combat the tendency of 
many United Nations Members to turn a 
blind eye to any mischief short of the overt 
Much of the credit for the 


use of force. 


evolution of these techniques of “preven- 
tive diplomacy” and of a “diplomacy of 
reconciliation” was attributed to the Secre- 
tary-General, for whose work genuine 


admiration was expressed.” 

As the Middle East crisis subsided 
toward the end of 1958, so did popular 
interest in the United Nations. Among the 
better informed, misgivings were expressed 
at the influx of diminutive African states 
and at the growing ability of the Afro- 
Asian powers to act as “balancers” in the 
vote-catching game in the General Assem- 
bly; but earlier proposals for some form of 
“weighted voting” were no longer can- 
vassed, while the interlocking group ar- 
rangements which had at first excited a 
good deal of criticism were increasingly 
accepted as essential to the more orderly 
conduct of the Assembly’s business. 


Not only are these blocs natural growths, 
reflecting the state of world politics as it 
is today. They are almost certainly indis- 
% 
pensable to the functioning of any kind 
6 See, for instance, a statement by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
(then Foreign Secretary): General Assembly Official 
Records (14th session), 798th meeting, September 17, 
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of world-wide political organization. It 
is impossible to imagine how the U.N. 
could work if there were no groupings of 
member states to provide elements of 
stability and predictability in an eighty- 
two member Assembly.” 


VI. The Congo Crisis 

The Congo crisis in the summer of 1960 
thrust the United Nations back into the 
headlines. Initial reactions to the Organi- 
zation’s intervention were almost uniformly 
favorable and for a time the United Na- 
tions authority stood high. As the situation 
deteriorated, a more jaundiced view set in. 
Center and Left opinion continued gener- 
ally sympathetic; but the residual bitter- 
ness over Suez, together with disgust at 
the maneuverings of some of the Afro- 
Asian powers in the General Assembly, 
prompted some sharp criticism from the 
Right of the whole United Nations opera- 
tion, Mr. Dayal and other members of the 
Secretariat’s political staff in the Congo re- 
ceiving more than their fair share of abuse. 
Subsequently, the Soviet attack on Mr. 
Hammarskjold, the divisions between the 
African states themselves, the sheer chaos 
and internecine strife within the Congo, 
which seemed to face the Organization 
with an almost impossible task, brought 
gloomy prognostications of the impending 
failure—and even disintegration—of the 
United Nations. Yet by the late spring of 
1961 even the Daily Telegraph, whose cor- 
respondents were perhaps the most inclined 
to harp on the deficiencies of the United 
Nations, was constrained to reconsider its 
early hostility and to recognize that things 
might have been very much worse had it 
not been for the presence of the United Na- 
tions forces. In nearly all quarters the 
fight against famine and disease by the 


G. Nicholas, The United Nations as a Political 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1959), 


7H. 
Institution 
p. 118. 
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United Nations and its agencies has also 
been warmly commended. The outcome 
of the United Nations operation in the 
Congo looked more encouraging by late 
summer 1961. Some Conservative right- 
wingers’ are still strongly critical of United 
Nations policies there and of the pressures 
exerted by certain African and Arab states. 
But the British (Conservative) Govern- 
ment has consistently supported United 
Nations intervention and has contributed 
substantially to the cost of the operations 
and to the air lift of troops and supplies. 
In this they have the support of most sec- 
tors of British public opinion; on the Left, 
indeed, criticism is that this support has at 
times been rather half-hearted. There have 
naturally been misgivings about particular 
aspects of the United Nations role, while 
in informed circles doubts are sometimes 
expressed as to whether this kind of United 
Nations operation can ever be repeated, if 
only because of its prohibitive cost. There 
has also been some anxiety lest the Organi- 
zation should become permanently in- 
volved in the Congo’s political future, or 
should be called upon to play a role beyond 
its capabilities. The Foreign Secretary 
stated in the House of Lords that he did 
not think 
there should be any question of imposing 
a solution upon the Congo by force, or 
that the Congo should be treated as any- 
thing but an independent state. The role 
of the United Nations is to help the 
Congolese to solve their political prob- 


lems. ... 


But the Foreign Secretary did go on to 
point out three achievements of the United 


Nations: 

2° The Times (London) of July 24, 1961, reported 
that five Conservative right-wing members of parliament 
‘are showing their dissatistaction with the United Na- 
tions by motions on the Foreign Office votes In one 
they seek to reduce by £20,000 the grant for United 
Nations civil assistance to the Congo; in another they 
leave out an item for supporting the United 
in the Congo."’ The 


seek to 
Nations force signatories wert 


First, external intervention has been pre- 
vented, except on the most limited scale; 
secondly, Katanga Province has not de- 
clared its independence—and of course a 
united Congo depends on Katanga being 
part of the federation. Thirdly, the threat 
of starvation which affected whole Prov- 
inces of the Congo has been averted by 
the United Nations Organization.” 


The point that has been seized upon by 
spokesmen of both major political parties 
is that, had it not been for United Nations 
intervention, another Spanish Civil War 
situation might have arisen in the Congo, 
or there might even have developed an 
“East-West armed frontier on the pattern 
of Korea.”” Mr. Macmillan almost cer- 
tainly spoke for the broad mass of in- 
formed political opinion in Britain when 
he said at the fifteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 


With the present division of the world, 
the interposition of the United Nations is 
often the only way to prevent the spread 
of [Great Power] rivalries into areas 
where they may be a source not merely 
of local disturbance but of world danger. 
For that reason the United Kingdom 
Government feels that what the United 
Nations has done in the Congo was time- 
ly and should continue. . . . 
On the whole, therefore, at the time of 
writing (August 1961), the standing of 
the United Nations has been enhanced by 
the Congo operations, while the “popular” 
image of the Organization as a “world 
authority” has been strengthened. 


Hinch- 
Fell. 


Lord 


Mr. Biggs-Davison, Mr. Paul Williams, 
Anthony 


ingbrooke, Mr. John Eden, nd Mr. 
Nothing more has been heard of this motion. 

® House of Lords Debates (Vol. 228, col. 438-439), 
February 8, 1961. 

% Thid. 

21 General Assembly Official Records (15th session), 
877th meeting, September 29, 1960 
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VII. World Government or Nuclear 
Condominium? 

Events in the Congo have been inter- 
preted as generally confirming the mutual 
interest of the Great Powers not only in 
avoiding a nuclear war but also in ensuring 
that “local” disorders do not “escalate” into 
large-scale conflicts. There has also been 
a growing belief at both the official and 
informed levels of opinion, at least up to 
very recently, that both major power blocs 
probably genuinely desire some measure of 
arms control even if not actual arms limita- 
tion. At the “popular” level the possibilities 
of a real measure of disarmament are again 
being discussed, although admittedly in 
rather pessimistic tones. Developments 
such as these, coupled with the surprising- 
ly far-reaching powers that the United 
Nations has exercised in the Congo, the 
need in any arms control agreement for an 
international inspectorate, and the logical 
necessity in a disarmed world for a peace- 
enforcing agency, have led to renewed in- 
terest, so far only at the level of informed 
opinion, in the prospects of the United 
Nations becoming a really effective world 
peace organization. This was given new 
impetus by the inclusion in the West’s dis- 
armament plan of March 16, 1960, of pro- 
posals for an international organization, to 
be an organ of, or linked to, the United 
Nations with the task of “preventing ag- 
gression and preserving world peace and 
security as national armaments are re- 
duced.” “This peacekeeping organiza- 
tion, which may as well be dubbed the 
PKO for short,” was, The Economist 
pointed out, “nothing short of a proposal 
for a world government,” since “the PKO 
would inevitably find itself both involved 
in enforcing its own political decisions 
upon sovereign states, and (if the assump- 

% Verbatim Records of the Meetings of the Ten- 
Power Disarmament Committee, Appendix I, September 


1960 (London: H.M.S.O., 1960). Cmnd. 1152. 
% The Economist, April 23, 1960, p. 310. 
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tions of the plan were realised) powerful 


enough to do so.” 

However, the implications of this far- 
reaching proposal, which was endorsed in 
principle by the Commonwealth prime 
ministers in March 1961, have so far re- 
ceived very little attention, even in official 
circles; the logic of the proposal may be 
impeccable, but its relevance to present 
power realities is such as to discourage seri- 
ous consideration. Nor is it at all clear 
why even in a relatively disarmed world 
a new organization should be thought 
necessary. If the Great Powers were to 
achieve the unity of purpose requisite for 
the success of a comprehensive disarma- 
ment agreement, could they then not make 
of the existing Security Council an effec- 
tive instrument for the maintenance of 
world peace, as the Soviet proposals appear 
to contemplate? In any case, although 
there are still those who urge the trans- 
formation of the United Nations into some 
form of world government, most informed 
opinion regards all speculation about 
world government, or proposals that verge 
on world government, as not only futile, 
but perilous: 

The truth is that 

though a genuinely noble ideal, cannot 

be a remedy for the world’s divisions, 
these divi- 


world government, 


because the very existence of 


sions makes its realisation 
But the situation is, in a sense, 
this. 
now 
our attention from what we ought really 
to be doing, which is to search for ways 


of living safely in an inevitably divided 


impossible. 
worse than 
Aiming at a world government is 


actually wrong. It distracts 


world.” 


Of greater interest to the relatively small 
circle of those who have closely followed 


% Sir William Hayter (former British Ambassa 


Moscow), ‘‘A Noble Ideal,’’ in The Observer, 


ary 12, 1961. 
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the long drawn out disarmament negotia- 
tions is the possibility that an agreement 
on the cessation of nuclear tests might serve 
not only as a valuable “pilot project” for a 
general disarmament agreement but also as 
a growing point for a world authority. 
Might it not do so by encouraging the con- 
centration of nuclear capability in United 
States and Soviet hands, which might in 
turn lead to a tacit agreement between 
them to act jointly to check, or contain, 
any major threat—with conventional forces 
—to world peace?” There are, of course, 
any number of “ifs” and “buts” involved in 
the idea of a nuclear condominium or duo- 
poloy. Could Britain and France be in- 
duced to relinquish their nuclear capability 
and Communist China dissuaded from ac- 
quiring one of its own? Would such a 
nuclear condominium survive the strain of 
a minor conventional war involving one 
of its partners or its allies? Yet this line 
of thought is just beginning to receive 
serious, if still rather sceptical, attention on 
the ground that it does have a relevance to 
diplomatic realities which most proposals 
for world government sadly lack. And 
whereas the latter often seem based on a 
profound misunderstanding of the United 
Nations—and a studied disregard of its 


basic principle of the “sovereign equality” 
of its members—it is just possible to visual- 
ize the United Nations becoming, under 
the umbrella of a nuclear condominium, 
a more effective peace-enforcing authority. 


VIII. Survival in a Divided World 


Of more immediate relevance, however, 
is whether the United Nations may help 
a divided world to live more safely by 
guarding against the risks of “accidental” 
nuclear war. For instance, the potentially 
explosive situation in West Berlin has led 


% This possibility is hinted at in Hedley Bull, The 
Control of the Arms Race (London: Wiedenfeld and 
Nicholson for the Institute for Strategic Studies, 1961), 
p. i102 and Chapter 9. 
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to suggestions for a United Nations “pres- 
ence” which could help to secure the free- 
dom and independence of its people. In 
August 1961, about seventy members of the 
Labour Party, mostly on the left wing, 
jointly proposed that Berlin should be 
neutralized and that the United Nations 
Headquarters should be transferred there 
from New York. Berlin would then be- 
come “international territory, policed and 
administered by the United Nations.” 
The diplomatic correspondent of The Ob- 
server has suggested that the 
Allied garrison in Berlin should be sup- 
plemented by a neutral United Nations 
force [which] would be stationed in the 
city with observers at points along the 
The United Nations Secre- 
tary-General would have a political “pres- 


access routes. 


ence” in West Berlin, but with access 
also to East Berlin, to accept and investi- 
gate complaints of hostile propaganda 
activities from either side.” 


It is, to say the least, doubtful whether 
access to East Berlin would in fact be 
granted to the United Nations, or whether 
a United Nations force of necessarily mod- 
est dimensions would in any way help 
to relieve the anxieties of the West Ber- 
liners. The absence of both parts of 
divided Germany from the United Nations 
and the uncertainty about Afro-Asian re- 
actions are also obvious complicating fac- 
tors. In any case, Government spokesmen 
have reacted very cautiously even to such 
a modest proposal as that from Mr. Gri- 
mond, parliamentary leader of the Liberal 
Party, for “associating the United Nations 
in some way with the Berlin problem.” 
“I believe,” the Prime Minister replied, 
“there are a number of methods, including 
the one which the Hon. Member has sug- 
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gested, which might help to get a success- 
ful agreement.” But, he added, “the whole 
question is: is there a will to make an hon- 
est and honourable agreement?” 

Another possible source of “accidental 
war” is the ambivalence of the Soviet atti- 
tude to outbreaks of violence in areas only 
as yet marginal to the Great Power con- 
flict. The risk of a limited war “escalating” 
into a nuclear conflict seems to be appre- 
ciated by Mr. Khrushchev. Yet “just wars 
of peoples for their liberation” are, accord- 
ing to him, to be supported. But what if 
Soviet support for what was deemed a 
“just” war should lead (as at one time it 
threatened to in both the Congo and Laos) 
to counter-intervention by the United 
States? Is not that just the kind of situa- 
tion which might spark off a nuclear con- 
flagration? According to Mr. Khrushchev: 


Peaceful coexistence of countries with dif- 
ferent social systems does not mean con- 
ciliation of the socialist and bourgeois 
ideologies. On the contrary, it implies 
intensification of the struggle of the work- 
ing class, of all the Communist Parties, 
for the triumph of socialist ideas.” 


The speeding up of the process of “de- 
colonization,” the fermenting of suspicion 
among African and Asian leaders toward 
their ex-colonial masters, the exacerbation 
of racial antagonisms—for all of which 
purposes the United Nations provides the 
Soviet Union with a particularly handy 
weapon—and the exploitation of the break- 
down of order that may result from the 
premature withdrawal of colonial rule, fol- 
low logically from this Soviet reading of 
the nature of coexistence. Yet Mr. Khrush- 
chev did go on to say that “ideological 
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and political disputes between states must 
not be settled through war.”” Recent ex- 
perience also suggests that he may accept 
the “neutralization” of states like Laos and 
the Congo rather than run the risks of a 
direct clash between the two major powers. 
On the whole, the United Nations is 
coming to be regarded as particularly well 
fitted to “insulate” peripheral trouble spots 
from competing Great Power interventions. 
Sir William Hayter recently wrote: 
Whatever doubts either side may have 
about whether such United Nations ac- 
tion will meet their own national aspira- 
tions ought to be suppressed in face of 
the appalling dangers that competing 
interventions may involve. The ability 
of the United Nations to act in these 
Situations is something that did not exist 
at the time of the Spanish Civil War; it 
must be preserved at all costs.” 


Despite the fears that the United Nations 
resources are already overstretched and the 
belief that in some instances (e.g., Kuwait) 
a regional agency may be better fitted for 
the task,” measures which could enhance 
the capacity of the United Nations to meet 
this role have attracted a good deal of at- 
tention at both the official and “informed” 
levels. For a time there was an influential 
body of opinion in favor of a standing 
force, which could avoid the difficulties 
that arise when Member countries con- 
tributing national contingents to an ad hoc 
force threaten to withdraw these forces 
whenever they disagree with United Na- 
tions directives. It soon came to be real- 
ized, however, that this was impracticable, 
if only on grounds of cost and the opposi- 
tion of many United Nations Members. 
Year for the U.N.,” in The Observer, January 1, 1961. 
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to the United Nations for a force to replace that sent 
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But an embryo United Nations force made 
up of earmarked national contingents could 
usefully be supplemented, it is argued, by 
locating at Headquarters the nucleus of a 
military planning staff (with special ex- 
pertise in the maintenance of civil order), 
a procurement agency, a signal section, and 
other ancillary services. “Much could be 
done to reduce the time which the estab- 
lishment of such a force would require, 
and the knowledge that it could be created 
at short notice might of itself have a stabil- 
ising effect.”” The structure would have 
to be as modest and flexible as possible; 
given experience in personnel and proce- 
dures now available from UNEF and the 
United Nations Operation in the Congo 
(ONUC), this should not prove too diffi- 
cult. It would also be desirable to persuade 
contributing governments to train their ear- 
marked contingents in the kind of peace- 
keeping functions required of such a 
United Nations force. 

The real difficulties arise on the policy 
side, however. How can the United Na- 
tions as a collectivity of sovereign states, 
with a Security Council hampered by the 
veto and an elephantine General Assembly 


lacking any real sense of cohesion, take the 


necessary initial decisions and thereafter ef- 
fectively direct the operations of such a 
force? So far disaster has been averted, 
often at the eleventh hour, but the main 
burden for prodding Members into action 
and for executing—and interpreting—their 
often ambiguous directives has fallen on 
the Secretary-General. That this would 
eventually earn him Mr. Khrushchev’s 
wrath was not but Mr. 
Khrushchev’s proposals for a tripartite ex- 
ecutive—a troika—to replace the Secretary- 
General are so clearly intended to paralyze 
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one of the few remaining centers of initia- 
tive within the Organization that they have 
aroused much dismay and resentment at 
nearly all levels of opinion in Britain. Some 
of those who have carefully followed Mr. 
Hammarskjéld’s and noted 
their underlying “Western” preconceptions, 
might have a sneaking sympathy with Mr. 
Khrushchev’s assertion that “while there 
are neutral countries there are no neutral 
men.” Others have questioned whether 
application of the doctrine of the troika in 
the disarmament field would be quite as 
dangerous as official spokesmen imply.” 
But the Minister of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs (Mr. J. B. Godber) has denounced 
the proposal of the troika as “reactionary, 
narrowly nationalistic in outlook, and en- 
tirely at variance with the spirit which 
should activate member states of the 
United Nations.”” Certainly, so far as the 
office of the Secretary-General is concerned, 
there is very general agreement that 


speeches, 


the idea of a triumvirate must be seen for 
what it is—a denial of the sole justifica- 
tion of the United Nations, which is that 
there are some principles and interests 
which transcend the national interests in- 
volved in the cold war, and that there 
is therefore a need for someone to em- 
body these principles and interests.” 


The need for some reorganization of the 
Secretariat which might bring a diffusion 
of the Secretary-General’s powers, is recog- 
nized, however; because of the heavy 
reliance the Secretary-General must neces- 
sarily place on the Afro-Asian states, meas- 
ures for securing their more adequate 
representation, especially at the level of 
senior advisers, are generally considered 
desirable. 


“% House of Commons Debates (Vol. 645, col. 1098- 
1100), August 1, 1961. 
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Yet to place so heavy a reliance on the 
Secretary-General and his staff is fraught 
with grave risks both for his office and for 
the Organization as a whole. Are there 
any ways in which the constitution or 
functioning of the other main organs of 
the UN could be improved so as to enable 
them to exercise more effective overriding 
authority? One method, which the un- 
wieldy nature of a 99 Member General 
Assembly has certainly rendered more ur- 
gent, would be to resuscitate the Security 
Council. In the past year the Council has 
shown that it is not completely moribund. 
If it is ever to gain a new access of life, 
most informed British commentators would 
agree that it must become more representa- 
tive of the new balance of forces in the 
world, both by the seating of Communist 
China and by expanding its membership 
to allow of more equitable Asian and 
African representation. 

In Britain the issue of the seating of the 
representatives of Communist China on 
the Security Council does not raise the 
emotional furor it does in the United 
States. But the Labour Opposition on De- 
cember 12, 1960, moved a vote of censure 
on the Conservative Government’s contin- 
ued support of American insistence that 
the issue should not even be formally 
debated. Mr. Dennis Healey, the leading 
Opposition spokesman on foreign affairs, 
argued that 

unless we can start the process of bring 


the 


ing China into world community 
now we may well find happening in 1961 


[in Laos, Indonesia, and elsewhere] what 


happened in 1950, namely, that through 
ral the Chinese that 


Western policy was to change we re- 


to convince 


moved any possible inhibitions the Chi- 
nese might have had against aggressive 
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action to pursue their aim by force in 


the Far East.” 


In the debate a perceptible shift in the 
Government’s own attitude was apparent. 
Thus the Joint Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Mr. J. B. Godber) 
pointed out that the Chinese Communists’ 
conditions for their representation were 
“hardly a good augury”; but he admitted 
that it was arguable “that instead of the 
annual moratorium which precludes even 
the debating of the issue, it would be more 
positive to debate the substance of the 
issue itself.”” The outcome of such a de- 
bate is not easily predictable, but there is 
a clear majority of opinion in both major 
political parties in favor of Communist 
China’s representation, if only on the 
ground that the facts of power cannot in- 
definitely be gainsaid by the United Na- 
tions without severely handicapping its role 
in the Far East and Southeast Asia, and, 
above all, in disarmament. There was a 
hint in a statement by the Foreign Secre- 
tary on February 8, 1961, that the Govern- 
ment was coming round to this view. Lord 


us 


Home said: 
One must admit that a country which 
has lately smothered Tibet, is infringing 
India’s frontiers and rejecting all attempts 
at conciliation, and which has publicly 
proclaimed its belief in the necessity of 
war, has few of the credentials of a peace- 
loving nation in the United Nations. All 
that is true. Nevertheless, we have always 
felt, and we feel now, that the facts of 
international life require that Communist 
China should the 


Nations We can make no progress 


be seated in United 
with disarmament unless China is there. 
I do not know whether we can make 
much progress if she is, but that remains 
to be seen. . . . We recognise Communist 


China and we have our representative 
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there. We have supported the moratorium 
in the debates on whether or not Com- 
China should be seated in the 
United Nations, because the choice, until 
the 


munist 


now, has been between admission 
(sic) of Communist China and the break- 
up of the United Nations.“ 


The natural inference is that the British 
Government no longer considers that the 
break-up of the United Nations on this 
issue, and more particularly the withdrawal 
of the United States, is a serious risk. Most 
commentators conclude that the seating of 
Communist China is now only a matter 


of time, the general assumption being that 
Taiwan will then become a separately rep- 
resented Member of the United Nations 
until its people have had time to decide 
upon their own future. 

The prospects of increasing the size of 


the Security Council—and the Economic 
and Social Council—are not promising; 
such a step requires an amendment of the 
Charter and is therefore dependent upon 
Soviet acquiescence. At one time the chief 
stumbling block appeared to be Soviet 
insistence that no change could be made 
until Communist China had been seated; 
to this prerequisite of change they have 
now added that of the reorganization of 
the Secretariat along the lines of the tripar- 
titive directive demanded by Mr. Khrush- 
chev. However, this may well be essen- 
tially a bargaining counter. The case for 
increasing Security Council membership is 
overwhelmingly strong, and there is also 
much to be said for constituting semi- 
permanent seats (without veto rights) for 
countries such as Brazil, India, Japan, and 
Poland. A substantial increase in the size 
of the Council (by, say, seven rather than 
two as suggested at the Assembly’s fif- 
teenth session) would allow of this and 
perhaps make it easier to retain the present 
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Commonwealth seat. Past experience does 
not inspire much confidence in even a re- 
furbished Security Council. But it is just 
possible that reluctance to run counter to 
the wishes of the increased Afro-Asian 
Members might curb the Soviet use of the 
veto. 

If, for whatever reason, the Security 
Council shéuld prove a broken reed, the 
present disarray of the General Assembly 
holds out no great hope that it can exer- 
cise the necessary authority. The main 
financial burden of special United Nations 
operations is bound to fall on the United 
States and its allies, but so far as policy 
directives are concerned the crux of the 
matter is whether the majority of Afro- 
Asian states are prepared to sink their mu- 
tual rivalries in face of their common inter- 
est in preventing competing Great Power 
rivalries on their very doorstep. If the 
Assembly is to be lifted out of its present 
morass, a “group of ‘middle of the road’ 
countries bridging geographical and ideo- 
logical barriers” must emerge to provide 
the necessary sense of direction and cohe- 
sion. In such a group the Commonwealth 
countries might well play a leading part. 
There are some encouraging signs that this 
may yet happen in, for instance, the val- 
uable role played by the advisory commit- 
tees on UNEF and the Congo. 

The growth of a United Nations peace 
enforcing capability does pose serious risks, 
however, for a country like Britain still 
engaged in the process of “decolonization” 
in multiracial societies. The difficulties of 
guiding to independence territories in 
which antagonisms between white minori- 
ties and black majorities constantly threaten 
to erupt into violence raise the disquieting 
specter of United Nations intervention or 
of condemnatory resolutions against uni- 
lateral British action. An Organization 
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increasingly dominated by the Afro-Asians 
is bound to favor not only the rapid grant- 
ing of independence but also the assertion 
by black African majorities of their rights 
against ruling European minorities even, 
if necessary, through the use of violence; 
this knowledge inevitably strengthens the 
hands of African leaders and encourages 
them to look to the United Nations rather 
than London for support. Yet these fears 
can loom too large. If conditions in, for 
instance, Kenya were to give overwhelm- 
ing grounds for unilateral British action to 
preserve or restore order even when that 
country was on the brink of independence, 
such action would not necessarily be con- 
demned by the required two-thirds major- 
ity in the Assembly. Even if it were, con- 
demnation would be of little consequence 
as long as the action itself was both timely 
and decisive. And in the unlikely event 
of a situation arising after independence 
similar to that in the Congo it might well 
prove to Britain’s advantage to foreswear 
unilateral action in favor of a United Na- 
tions initiative, if such an initiative could 
facilitate the early restoration of order by 
more effectively ruling out the threat of ex- 
ternal—and especially Soviet—intervention. 
On balance, therefore, the risks are proba- 
bly worth running; but they should cer- 
tainly not be underestimated. 


X. Conclusion: “Sober Support” 

In the inter-war period the most vocal 
public support for the League of Nations 
usually came from liberal and left-wing 
“dissenters” (to use A. J. P. Taylor’s term) 
or from pacifists; these radical elements in 
British public opinion saw the League as 
inaugurating a distinct revolution in world 
affairs in which “power politics” would be 
banished forever. The United Nations is 
very rarely viewed in this light today. This 
polls are the copyright of 
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is not so much a sign of disrespect or lack 
of sympathy as of a more realistic appre- 
ciation of the international scene and of the 
limits within which any international or- 
ganization of sovereign states must func- 
tion. In fact, the efforts of the United 
Nations are today probably watched with 
a more sympathetic concern than ever 
before; for most people in Britain its au- 
thority has not only grown but it still 
symbolizes their dreams of an international 
order based upon the rule of law, respect 
for human dignity, and mutual welfare. 
The results of public opinion polls need 
to be treated with caution; a great deal 
depends on the nature of the sample, the 
type of question posed, and political events 
at the time of the poll. But, for what they 
are worth, the two Social Surveys (Gallup 
Polls)” given below seem to confirm that a 
substantial majority (approximately 70 per- 
cent) do consider that the United Nations 
serves a “useful purpose” and that, on the 
whole, it is doing a “good,” or at least a 
“fair,” job in trying to solve the problems 
it has had to face. 
A. In general, do you think that the United Nations 


is doing a good job or a poor job in trying to 
solve the problems it has had to face? 


December August N 


1959 1960 


Good 35 45 
Fair 36 25 
Poor 12 II 
Don’t know 17 19 


B. Do you think that the United Nations continues 
to serve any useful purpose in the sphere of 
international politics or has it outlived its us 
fulness? 

August 1960 

Some useful purpose 68 

Outlived usefulness I4 

Don’t know 18 


On the other hand, it has been difficult 


to muster much support for the view that 
the United Nations can transform the 


(Gallup Poll) Limited, 211 Regent Street, 
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course of human history. Its authority and 
influence are recognized—even where they 
are deplored, as are its potentialities for 
collective action. But generally it still ap- 
pears as mainly a supplement to, not a sub- 
stitute for, the efforts of individual govern- 
ments; a diplomatic meeting place where 
states can learn to quarrel without fight- 
ing; a useful navigational aid—a diplomatic 
lighthouse—which can warn statesmen of 
perils to be averted; and a diplomatic life- 
line when disaster threatens. Valuable as 
these functions are, they cannot easily excite 
mass enthusiasm as did the ‘messianic vision 
of the League. The League of Nations 
Union numbered its membership in hun- 
dreds of thousands; the United Nations 
Association can muster little more than 
60,000. The United Nations has become, 
in a sense, part of the international “Es- 
tablishment,” and now it is the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament or the World 
Government groups which attract the radi- 
cal-minded and “dissenting” idealists. For 
them the United Nations is part of the 
jungle of warring sovereign states; as a 
palliative rather than a cure for the world’s 
ills it may indeed do more harm than 
good. 

Apart from these still numerically mod- 
est political groupings it is noticeable, how- 
ever, that there is no longer the sharp 
cleavage of the inter-war period between 
the “internationalist” Left and the “nation- 
alist” Right. This part of the Left now 
tends to join company with the Right in 
accepting traditional diplomatic methods 
and the principles of the balance of power, 
while by the Right as well as the Left the 
United Nations has come to be accepted as 
an integral part of the diplomatic scene; 
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it is Conservative leaders who now preach 
the doctrine of “interdependence.” Dif- 
ferences of emphasis are, of course, to be 
found. The United Nations figures more 
prominently in Labour Party utterances, its 
potentialities are more frequently stressed, 
and there is greater pressure to act in ac- 
cordance both with the Charter and with 
the declared majority opinion of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Dennis Healey, Labour 
Party spokesman on foreign affairs, re- 
cently declared in the House of Commons: 


Our only hope in the long run is to mo- 
bilise the whole non-Communist world 
behind the United Nations, behind gen- 
eral disarmament, so that the Communist 
world has no alternative whatever but 
cooperation in a common cause. This 
must be the end of our foreign policy as 
a whole.” 


But in the Labour ranks there is little 
disposition to brush aside the limitations 
which the realities of power place upon 
the United Nations. And although for 
Conservatives the Organization is only 
“one of the components in the whole con- 
text in which a nation’s foreign policy is 
made, rather than a promise of a 
new order between nations,” since Suez 
the United Nations authority has come 
to be regarded as something which it is in 
Britain’s interest to preserve. 

To conclude, therefore, the United Na- 
tions is bound to take second place in 
British preoccupations to the securing of a 
more stable balance of power between the 
major power blocs and to the working out 
of her relationship both with her conti- 
nental neighbors and with her Common- 
wealth colleagues.“ But there is very 


any very positive and generally accepted notion of our 
position in the world and of the role which we should 
play, either alone or in conjunction with the Common- 
wealth and our neighbours.’’ Lord Gladwyn, House 
of Lords Debates (Vol. 227, col. 1245), January 25, 
1961. It must be admitted that this uncertainty is 
sometimes apparent at the United Nations. 
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general recognition at both official and 
informed levels of opinion that, although 
the process of decolonization has brought 
about a radical change in the balance of 
forces within the Organization, even an 
expanding United Nations can still have 
much to offer in combating Soviet mis- 
representations of British—and Western— 
policies and motives; in providing an addi- 
tional diplomatic technique for reconciling 
conflicting interests, especially, but not only, 
between the not-so-great powers; and in 
helping to dampen down local conflicts by 
insulating them from Great Power antag- 
onisms. The scope of its activities may 
have to be limited by reasons of finance,” 
but the actual disintegration of the United 
Nations would unquestionably remove one 
of the main hopes for the organization of 
peace on a global scale, and there is strong 


popular support in Britain for doing every- 
thing possible to prevent this.” The For- 
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eign Secretary, replying recently to critics 
of the United Nations from within his 
own party, expressed his fear that the 
alternative to the United Nations would 
be 

two organisations, one of the West and 

one of the East If that happened, 
and certain nations went one way and 
certain nations another, would it ever be 
possible again for anyone, so to speak, to 
cross the floor? Therefore, I would con- 
clude that, desperately difficult though it 
may be, we should try to bring the Rus- 
sians back to working the Charter. It 
time 


that is impossible . . . the may 


come—and it may be more quickly than 
we think—when we shall have to think 
again about the whole organisation of 


the United Nations. But we must, I be- 


lieve, make a supreme effort to make it 


work.” 


percent fairly important, to make the United Nations 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE CONGO FINANCIAL CRISIS: 
LESSONS OF THE FIRST YEAR 


Rosert L. West 


Its operation in the Congo has developed 
into a crucial test of the United Nations 
framework for international collaboration. 
Under the authority of a Security Council 
mandate the United Nations has assumed 
an unprecedented range of military and 
civil responsibilities. To discharge these 
responsibilities, an executive agent (United 
Nations Organization in the 
ONUC) has been created under the direct 
supervision of the Secretary-General. With- 


Congo, 


in a month of its initiation, the Congo 


became 


operation the focus of a virulent 
stream of criticism from the Soviet bloc 
and other Member governments; it was 
soon evident that not only ONUC was 
under attack, but also the concept of a 
United Nations executive agent, the inde- 
pendence of the Secretariat, and the insti- 
tution of the Secretary-General. 

In the face of such criticism the Secre- 
tary-General could not retreat without 
compromising the future effectiveness of 
all United Nations efforts aimed at the 
localization of conflicts. Even before the 
attack on ONUC took shape, the Secre- 
tary-General had defined his concept of the 
central role to be played by UN executive 
agents in these efforts, the particular im- 
portance of the UN task in Africa, and 
the unusually clear expression in the case 
of the Congo of the special responsibilities 
of the United Nations.’ With character- 


Rosert L. 
in the African Program at the Center for Inter- 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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national 
nology. 
served as Financial Advisor of the United Nations 
Organization in the Congo and, from its formation 


istic prescience he described the stakes to 
the Security Council (July 20, 1960): 
The United Nations has embarked on its 
biggest single effort under United Na- 
tions colors, organized and directed by 
the United Nations itself. We are 
at a turn of the road where our attitude 
will be of decisive significance, I believe, 
not only for the future of this Organiza- 
tion but also for the future of Africa. 
And Africa may well in present circum- 


stances mean the world. 


It is clearly too early (as this account is 
being completed, in July 1961) to attempt 
a general assessment of the United Nations 
engagement in the Congo or to estimate 


its impact on the future structure and ac- 


tivities of the Organization. Aspects of 
the operation which have not yet unfolded 
will doubtless be influential in the ultimate 
judgments to be formed; moreover, parts 
of the record of even the earliest months 
of the operation are not now available. In 
addition, actions taken unilaterally outside 
the United Nations framework by some 
Member governments exercised a strong 
influence on the mission, and the record 
of these actions is not complete. A descrip- 
tion of the Congo operation, much less 
formation of an assessment, at this time 
must be partial and tentative. 

This paper concentrates on just one sub- 


in October 1960, as a member of the Conseil 


Monétaire de la République du Congo. 
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stantive area of the problems confronted 
in the Congo—the economic, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the Congo’s financial crisis 
and on the activities of the financial tech- 
nicians who composed one element of the 
civilian operations branch of ONUC. The 
political evolution of the Congo, ONUC’s 
military operations, the history of the Con- 
go issue at the UN in New York, and the 
activities of the noneconomic elements of 
the civilian operations branch of ONUC’ 
appear in this narrative only to identify 
the context in which the financial opera- 
tions were conducted. For reasons that 
should emerge from the description which 
appears in this paper, the financial crisis 
is a central problem in the Congo, both in 
the sense that much of the United Nations 
civil effort has been directed toward meet- 
ing the crisis and in the further sense that 
unless efforts to resolve it are successful, 
other key political and technical issues will 
likely prove to be insoluble. The author is 
confident that an objective observer review- 
ing ONUC’s civilian operations would con- 
clude that the United Nations financial 
team, working with the responsible Con- 
golese authorities and a small group of 
able Belgian technicians retained by the 
Congolese,’ contributed significantly to 
avoiding imminent financial disaster in the 
Congo. This, alone, is a substantial meas- 
ure of ONUC success. But there are 
weaknesses in the United Nations position 
that led to errors and costly omissions. The 
author believes it is most useful at this 
point to concentrate on the lessons to be 
contains no adequate description of 
operations in a dozen other fields; in- 
can compensate for this distortion by 
referring to the monthly ‘Progress Report on U 
Nations Civilian Operations in the Congo.” 
mirable account of some of these activities, with particu- 
lar attention to operations of the World Health Or- 
ganization, is the following: Ritchie Calder, Agony of 
the Congo (London: Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1961) 

* Because this review is concerned with the role of 
ONUC in management of the financial crisis, the efforts 


of Belgian technicians, civil servants, and advisers will 
not receive the share of attention they deserve. The 


2 This paper 
ONUC civilian 


terested readers 
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drawn from the defects of the Congo 
operation. 


I. The Financial Crisis and Prepara- 
tion for Independence 

Prior to independence, authority over a 
comparatively wide range of political de- 
cisions in the Belgian Congo was exercised 
by the Ministry of African Affairs in Brus- 
sels." The internal political structure of 
the Belgian Congo was highly centralized, 
with an elaborate government administra- 
tion; the authority of provincial governors 
and the activities of the provincial admin- 
istrations were closely circumscribed. The 
economic structure of the government was 
similar; authority over a wide range of 
functions was located in Belgium and the 
internal administration was highly central- 
ized. 

The Congolese governmental economic 
structure consisted of three distinct parts. 
First, there was a single unified administra- 
tive budget and fiscal system to provide for 
the financing of all provincial and central 
government routine administrative activi- 
ties. This system was separate from both 
Belgian and Ruanda-Urundi budgets, and 
exclusively dependent, in principle, on do- 
mestic Congo sources of revenue. But 
nearly one-third of all Belgian Congo or- 
dinary revenues was collected in Belgium, 
notably by direct taxes on business firms 
operating both in the Congo and in Bel- 
gium (in lieu of a double-tax convention 
between Belgium and the Congo). These 
revenues were paid into a special Congo 
Account in Brussels which was normally 


same is true of the group of capable and diligent 


Congolese university graduates who, at the Congo's 
accession to independence, were catapulted into the 
positions of greatest responsibility. In the field of 
financial and monetary affairs, unlike some other s 
of civilian operations, the collaboration in Leopoldvi 
among Congolese, Belgians, and ONUC staff was close 
and continuous. The record of actions described 
Part II, below, is not a record of ONUC activity alone, 
but the result of collaborative efforts. 

* Or by its predecessor, the Ministry of Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi Affairs. ‘ 
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debited for payment of Belgian Congo 
obligations incurred abroad, including serv- 
ice of the external public debt. 

Second, there was a unified capital struc- 
ture. A central government development 
board planned and executed development 
projects with an annual average rate of 
expenditures of $115 million in the decade 
prior to independence. About one-third of 
these expenditures was financed by mobil- 
izing Congo ordinary budget surpluses, 
and the other two-thirds by borrowing. 
By 1960, the accumulated borrowing (the 
Belgian Congo direct public debt) stood 
at some $900 million. About one-half of 
the total was held domestically in the 
Congo,’ repayable in local currency, while 
the balance was held externally, and was 
serviced in foreign exchange. 

Third, there was a collection of some 
35 government-owned but autonomously 
administered public corporations whose 
operating deficits (and, in some cases, 
other fixed obligations) were a charge on 
the Congo ordinary budget. These public 
corporations, known as the Congo para- 
statal institutions and managed by boards 
of directors located chiefly in Brussels, in- 
cluded financial agencies such as the central 
bank, the savings bank, the industrial and 
agricultural lending agencies, and a variety 
of welfare funds; they also embraced 
operating agencies, such as those which 1) 
provided rail and river transportation, 2) 
generated electric power, 3) constructed 
African urban housing, and 4) distributed 
water and electricity to urban areas. Most 
were owned outright by the Belgian 
Congo, but some had a minority Ruanda- 
Urundi and even a private equity. Legal 
control over the para-statal institutions was 
exercised through the Ministry for African 
Affairs of the Belgian government. Own- 
ership was (and still is) represented by 
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securities which compose part of the Bel- 
gian Congo “portfolio,” also managed in 
Brussels. 

In spring 1960 preparations were made 
for transferring sovereign authority over 
the political and economic structure into 
Congolese hands. The deliberations of a 
round-table conference in February led to 
publication of a draft constitution for the 
Republic of the Congo, the famous Jot 
fondamental, which formalized the means 
for transferral. The draft constitution, 
however, retained the Belgian Congo eco- 
nomic structure; aside from effecting some 
decentralization of functions from the cen- 
tral to the provincial levels of government, 
it made virtually no contribution to resolv- 
ing the legal and administrative problems 
of transferring authority over many eco- 
nomic institutions of the state or of regu- 
lating the economic relations between Bel- 
gium and the Congo after independence. 

These unresolved questions were placed 
on the agenda of a second round-table con- 
ference convened in Brussels in April. At 
this conference the Belgian government 
hoped to negotiate a network of treaties 
and special conventions, to be ratified by 
the Republic of the Congo upon accession 
to independence, which would transfer to 
the new government authority over the 
various elements of its economic structure. 
In addition, the Belgian government, 
alarmed by the deteriorating financial posi- 
tion of the Congo, intended to conduct a 
thoroughgoing review of financial prospects 
and hoped to secure the adherence of the 
Congolese to a plan for meeting future 
requirements. 

Even before the conference opened, it 
was evident that these objectives could not 
be achieved. The Congolese had no inten- 
tion of committing themselves to any net- 
work of agreements prior to independence, 


5 Congo public debt instruments compose the bulk of secondary liquidities of Congo financial institutions, public 


and private. 
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since their leaders were preoccupied with 
political affairs. Rapid economic growth 
in the decade preceding independence had 
generated an atmosphere of prosperous op- 
timism, and the Congolese were confident 
that Belgium and other countries, notably 
the United States, would see them through 
any transitional difficulties. Therefore, 
most Congolese leaders believed economic 
questions could be adjusted at leisure after 
independence. 

This conclusion involved several miscal- 
culations. The Congolese were not aware 
how limited was the Belgian capacity to 
expand assistance to the Congo. Further- 
more, the Congolese did not recognize that 
the sophisticated structure of their econ- 
omy, unlike that of most other territories in 
Africa, implied that the Congo was capable 
of undergoing a severe financial crisis of 
modern description—and that the Congo 
was entering into such a crisis as inde- 
pendence approached. Factors contributing 
to the crisis included the following: 

(1) Capital flight in 1959 and early 1960 
had reduced the Congo’s foreign exchange 
reserves to a dangerously low level. At the 
these 
which stood at more than $200 million two 
had fallen to some $50 mil- 


time of the conference reserves— 
years earlier 
lion, the minimum legal cover for the 
money supply. Though export markets 
for the Congo’s mineral production were 
firm, further drain of reserves could only 
be prevented by imposing new controls 
over transfers abroad. 

(2) The high volume of exports was 
offset by declining activity elsewhere in 
the economy. Production for domestic 
markets was falling; unemployment was 
rising; inventories were being run off; and 
government support of $:0 million for 
the Congo's ordinary budget had been granted in 1959, 
the first year since 1932 such a demand had been made 
on the Belgian Assembly. 

T Including the final tranche of central bank ad- 
vances to the Congo government permitted by the legal 
The ceiling was raised after 


* Belgian 


ceiling on such advances 


ndenendence 
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private fixed investment was less than one- 
half normal volume. 

(3) Under the impact of capital flight 
the Congo’s financial institutions were 
highly illiquid. The domestic capital 
market had dried up, both for private and 
government borrowing. So, too, had pros- 


> 


pects for re-entry into foreign capital 
markets on government account. Financ- 
ing for new public development expendi- 
tures in 1960 was available only for a level 
less than one-half the normal volume. 

(4) The administrative budget was run- 
ing a large current cash deficit despite 
strenuous efforts to reduce expenditures 
and fiscal reform and surtaxes introduced 
in 1960. The Belgian government pledged 
budget support of $54 million for the year’ 
and endeavored to mobilize all visible 
sources of short-term loans for the Congo.’ 
But for the second half of 1960 an admin- 
istrative budget gap of at least $40 million, 
to be filled after all visible resources were 
taken into account, was anticipated. 

It is doubtful whether many of the Con- 
golese delegates to the economic round- 
table conference grasped the urgency of 
this crisis. In any event, they referred the 
problem to a special economic working 
group for further study until after inde- 
pendence. Other questions of future eco- 
nomic relations with Belgium were also 
postponed. The problems of the fiscal 
offices still operating in Belgium, of the 
Congo’s public debt, and of the status of 
the para-statal institutions were deferred 


for further discussion after June 20. The 


Belgian government agreed to place tech- 
nical and administrative personnel at the 
disposal of the new Congolese government, 
but the working arrangements remained to 
be negotiated after independence.’ 


% Articles 2 and 11 of the Belgo-Congolese Treaty of 
Friendship of June 29, 1960, which also provided for 
a Belgian technical assistance mission in the Congo, and 
contained military provisions. Signed but never ratified, 
the treaty was repudiated by Prime Minister Lumumba 
in July. 
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At least the Belgian government realized 
that the Congo’s financial crisis was not a 
deferrable question. In spring 1960 Bel- 
gium described the problem to a number 
of countries (including the United States) 
it hoped would participate in a collaborative 
international assistance program to stabilize 
the new republic’s public finances during the 
initial years of independence. The initia- 
tive in requesting such assistance should, of 
course, have come from the government of 
the Republic of the Congo but speed was 
of the utmost importance. Assurance that 
aid and advice would be promptly forth- 
coming would assist the Congolese to avoid 
the kind of emergency reactions that could 
be costly in the longer term and would 
provide a breathing period while the new 
government devoted itself to the pressing 
tasks confronting it on June 30. 


II. ONUC Financial Operations 
Period of mutiny and administrative col- 
lapse (July-August 1960 ) 

Within a week of the Congo’s accession 
to independence the force publique mu- 
tinied, causing a massive flight of Euro- 
peans. In the following weeks the Belgian 
army was redeployed throughout the 
Congo, Katanga Province and South Kasai 
declared their secession, and tribal warfare 
erupted in several areas. Paralysis of trans- 


portation, mining, and plantation cultiva- 
tion spread through the economy during 
July and August, when the central govern- 
ment administration was scarcely function- 


ing and provincial governments were 
virtually autonomous. Parliament met peri- 


® The basic principles are those which appeared in 
“‘Summary study of the experience derived from the 
establishment and operation of the Force: report of the 
Secretary-General’’ (Document A/3943). The Secretary- 
General recommended adoption of these principles at the 
thirteenth session of the General Assembly (1958), but 
no action was taken until the Security Council received 
the Secretary-General’s assurance that the principles 
would govern in the Congo case. The principles com- 
posed a code of procedure to govern the executive agent; 
among other subjects, they defined in operational terms 
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odically but was incapable of meeting the 
emergency. The cabinet proved unwieldy; 
it was progressively circumvented. The 
authority of government passed into the 
hands of an inner cabinet surrounding the 
prime minister. 

On July 14 the Security Council ap- 
proved formation of a United Nations 
Force in response to the Congo govern- 
ment’s appeal for military assistance. The 
operating principles derived from experi- 
ence with previous United Nations forces 
were declared by the Secretary-General to 
apply to the Congo operation and became 
part of ONUC’s mandate.’ In late July 
an agreement with the Congo government 
expanded ONUC’s responsibilities into the 
fields of civilian operations, and a consulta- 
tive group was formed by the Secretary- 
General to direct the nonmilitary activities 
of the United Nations executive agent.” 
At the same time the Security Council 
established a United Nations Fund for the 
Congo, which was to receive voluntary 
contributions from Member nations for 
financing ONUC’s civil operations and 
other direct assistance the 
Congo. With the creation of this machin- 
ery, the pre-independence plan for meeting 
the Congo’s financial crisis—which had 
evolved in response to the Belgian govern- 
ment’s plea for aid in the spring of 1960— 
was abandoned by its potential sponsoring 
governments; these governments now an- 
nounced their intention to channel all as- 
sistance through the United Nations. 

In the financial field, the ONUC techni- 
cians established close collaboration with 
the responsible Congolese ministers to de- 


projects in 


the chain of command over the UN Force, the rights 
of the United Nations to decide on the disposition of 
its facilities, the requirement that the UN operation be 
separate and distinct from activities by host-country 
authorities, and the role of the UN Force in internal 
conflicts within the host country—all of which subse- 
quently became subjects of sharp dispute between the 
Secretary-General and the Congo prime minister. 

1 On the organization and powers of civilian opera- 
tions in the Congo, see the Secretary-General’s memo- 
randum of 11 August 1960 (Document S/4417/Add.5). 
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sign stop-gap measures in the face of virtu- 
ally total administrative breakdown. Thus, 
an airlift of flour was organized and the 
produce sold in urban centers to counteract 
food price rises caused by the disruption 
of internal transport. All foreign exchange 
transactions were suspended to prevent ref- 
ugee transfers from extinguishing the Con- 
go’s foreign reserves. An agreement was 
negotiated with Belgium for liquidation 
of the Banque Centrale du Congo et du 
Ruanda-Urundi and for transfer of author- 
ity over monetary matters to a Congolese 
agency. This agreement was accompanied 
by provision for emergency lending from 
the central bank to cover the government's 
current cash deficit and by a grant of $5 
million from the United Nations to ease 
pressure on exchange reserves and the gov- 
ernment budget, both of which were ad- 
versely affected by the break in fiscal and 
monetary ties with Katanga and South 
Kasai. To secure continuity in tax collec- 
tions and settlement of government obliga- 
tions abroad, a mandate was given the 
Belgian government for a two-month per- 
iod to effect all normal transactions passing 
through the fiscal offices and accounts still 
centered in Brussels. Finally, a survey was 
made of technical manpower needs of the 
Finance Ministry in order that the normal 
administrative machinery might be put 
back into operation.” Through the end of 
August vigorous efforts were required sim- 
ply to plug the most evident leaks in the 


dike. 


Period of competition for central authority 
(September-November 1960) 


In early September the dismissal of 
Prime Minister Lumumba by President 


11 About 150 posts in the Finance Ministry central 
offices were occupied by Belgian administrative and 
technical personnel at independence; all of these Bel 
gians had left the Congo by the end of August (fewer 
than ten had returned by the end of 1960). Allowing 
for consolidation of functions and promotion of Congo- 
lese, the survey showed that 65 essential administrative 
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Kasavubu initiated a period of maneuver- 
ing by various coalitions to obtain authority 
over the central administration. While 
the political struggle continued, power was 
exercised by a group of nonpolitical tech- 
nicians, composing a council of commis- 
sioners which undertook to reactivate the 
administrative machinery of the state. 

The Congo’s internecine conflicts were 
graphically reflected in the councils of the 
United Nations. The Soviet bloc opposed 
the neutral posture assumed by ONUC, 
and the African and Asian nations split into 
groups supporting one or another contender 
for power in the Congo. When the Secre- 
tary-General established an advisory com- 
mittee of neutralist nations (the immediate 
rationale for membership in the advisory 
committee was provision of a contingent for 
the ONUC Force) to aid him in guiding 
ONUC, the split was carried over into 
this body. Lacking guidance from the 
Security Council or General Assembly on 
questions of legitimacy, ONUC decided to 
collaborate, as far as civilian operations 
were concerned, with the de facto authori- 
ties. 

To give effect to this collaboration, 
ONUC expanded the number of its tech- 
nicians to approximately 200, largely in the 
health and communications fields. In the 
financial sphere, in particular, recruitment 
of technicians proved difficult, as evidenced 
by the fact that the numerical strength of 
the financial personnel supplied by the 
United Nations increased only from six to 
ten (including three top-level advisers and 
administrators, the rest middle-level techni- 
cians) between the first of September and 
the end of November. Despite ONUC'’s 
inability to supply technicians on the scale 
and technical positions could not be filled by qualified 
Congolese; these 65 positions constituted the primary 
requirement for recruitment abroad to put the central 
offices of the Ministry back into operation. About one 


third were top-level administrative posts, the balance 
middle-level technicians. 
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requested by the Congolese, and notwith- 
standing the fact that no further cash 
grants were made by the United Nations 
to meet the budget deficit, the period from 
September through November was one of 
significant progress through cooperation be- 
tween ONUC and the Congolese financial 
authorities. The essential tasks were to 
arrest the decline in economic activity and 
to establish emergency administrative ma- 
chinery capable of exercising control until 
the fundamental problems of institutional 
reorganization could be undertaken. To 


this end a monetary council composed of 
three Congolese and two United Nations- 
nominated members, all appointed by the 
president of the Republic, was established 
by the Congo government; the council was 


to assume direction of central banking func- 
tions such as the provision of credits to the 
central government to finance its current 
deficit. A system of primitive expenditure 
controls was introduced to regulate the 
flow of government spending. An ex- 
change control and import licensing au- 
thority was established to ration foreign 
exchange earnings. Agreement of large 
depositors was obtained in order to post- 
pone withdrawals from the savings bank. 
Roll-over arrangements were concluded 
with a view to freezing the public debt 
holdings of the state institutions and com- 
mercial banks. A modest program of pub- 
lic works, designed to begin reabsorbing 
the very large number of urban unem- 
ployed and financed and supervised by 
ONUC, was initiated. Finally, a study of 
such structural problems as the fiscal of- 
fices in Brussels, the debt, and the para- 
statal institutions was conducted by an 
ONUC expert group in order to supply 
the Congolese with the necessary informa- 
tion for negotiating the transfer of author- 
ity from Belgium. 

By the end of November there was clear 
evidence that the decline in private eco- 
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nomic activity had ended. The system of 
emergency controls was operating satisfac- 
torily. But the central administration did 
not reach into Katanga, where the seces- 
sionist authorities had seized the local 
branches of such state institutions as the 
central bank and had refused to adhere 
to the budgetary and exchange control dis- 
cipline of the central government. More- 
over, elsewhere in the Congo the security 
forces refused to accept civilian authority 
and frequently employed force of arms to 
disrupt civilian administrative controls. 


Period of geographical schisms (beginning 
December 1960) 

The imprisoning of Mr. Lumumba, in 
late November, symbolized the effectiveness 
with which the commissioners exercised 
control of the central administration; the au- 
thority of that administration, however, was 
little respected outside Leopoldville. The 
commissioners (and, subsequently, the Ileo 
ministers who succeeded them) therefore 
initiated a long sequence of negotiations 
and conferences for re-establishing central 
government authority in the provinces 
that, since July 1960, had enjoyed a largely 
autonomous status. In October a group 
of Mr. Lumumba’s former ministers seized 
control of the Stanleyville area in Oriental 
Province; they later overthrew the provin- 
cial government of Kivu Province. There- 
after, open warfare characterized relations 
between those two provinces and the cen- 
tral government authorities. 

ONUC, while recognizing no de jure 
Congolese government, attempted to pre- 
vent the various internal disputes from as- 
suming a military character and continued 
to assist the de facto governmental authori- 
ties in the field of civilian operations. Still 
lacking any agreed plan for financing the 
ONUC Force, the United Nations own 
budget position became so alarming that 
Member nations were induced to initiate 
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a thorough review of the basis of future 
support for the Organization. Meantime, 
voluntary contributions to the United Na- 
tions Fund for the Congo amounted to less 
than $20 million during the first year of 
the ONUC operations, and recruitment of 
technicians for service in the Congo re- 
mained difficult. 

In December the first major step to re- 
constitute the central government’s author- 
ity in the fiscal and budget fields was taken 
by a conference of provincial finance min- 
isters.. A ceiling on expenditures within 
the framework of a unified Congo budget 
and a centralized system of budget controls 
were adopted by the ministers of all prov- 
inces except Katanga. But this agreement 
to enforce fiscal restraint failed, first, be- 
cause the central government was unable 
to restrain the Congo security forces from 
breaching the ceiling on salaries and allow- 
ances established by the conference, and, 
second, because the authorities in Stanley- 
ville and in Kivu Province began debiting 
the government account at the central bank 
for large illegal transfers.” In order to 
secure these transfers they employed force 
of arms and resorted to threats to seize 
branches of both government and private 
institutions located in the area they con- 
trolled. 

The Leopoldville authorities responded 
by imposing a blockade on trade with the 
northeastern provinces. A closer control of 
expenditures was introduced; the customs 
administration was strengthened with 
ONUC assistance; and idle commercial 
bank balances were mobilized—all to aid 
the Finance Ministry to narrow the budget 
cash gap. But the drains produced by the 
demands of the Congo security forces and 

12 For Stanleyville alone, debits and transfers charge- 
able against the government account at the central bank 
assumed a volume more than double the ceiling agreed 
by the provincial finance ministers’ conference and nearly 
one-fourth of total outlays by all provincial govern- 


ments and the central government. The transfers financed 


expenditures for purposes specifically reserved to the 
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the uncontrollable transfers to the north- 
eastern provinces prevented any important 
reduction in public expenditures. At the 
same time tax revenues fell as a conse- 
quence of a resumed decline in private 
economic activity resulting from the inse- 
curity generated by the new political divi- 
sion of the Congo and the marauding of 


Congo army units. Further central bank 


advances, which averages about $10 million 
(or two-thirds of total government out- 
lays) each month, were required in order 
to meet the budget deficit without direct 
assistance from abroad. Thus, at the close 
of the first year of ONUC operations, infla- 
tionary pressures added a new dimension 


to the Congo’s financial crisis. 


III. Review of the First Year 
Results of the operation 

A review of the United Nations Congo 
experience might well take as its point of 
departure the objectives established for the 
operation. The initial goal was simple and 
precise: to facilitate the withdrawal by the 
Belgian government of its troops from the 
territory of the Republic of the Congo. 
This goal was attained. Further, the opera- 
tion was conceived, in the expression of the 
Secretary-General,” as the introduction of 
a United Nations executive agent into a 
conflict that was marginal to the Great 
Power bloc disputes in order to prevent 
that conflict from becoming involved in 
East-West politics. In the summer of 1960 
the Soviet bloc attempted to intercede in 
the Congo but, as a consequence of actions 
by both the Congolese and the United 
Nations, the prospect has become progres- 
sively more remote that Soviet bloc inter- 
central government, e.g., payment of salaries and allow- 
ances to the Congo army. 
_™ See “Introduction to the Annual Report of the 
Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization 16 


June 1959—15 June 1960," General Assembly O ficial 
Records (15th session), Supplement 1A. 
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will lead to Western counter- 
measures and convert central Africa into 
an active area of the Cold War. 

Finally, as to the goals of the operation 
with respect to the internal problems of 
the Congo, the executive agent was broad- 
ly instructed 


vention 


to assist the Central Government of the 
Congo in the restoration and maintenance 


of law and order throughout the territory 
of the Republic of the Congo and to safe- 
guard its unity, territorial integrity and 


political independence. .. . “ 


Additional political and military objectives 
established for ONUC by the Security 
Council resolution adopted on February 21, 
1961, were as follows: 1) to prevent the 
occurrence of civil war; 2) to take meas- 
ures for the immediate evacuation of Bel- 
gian and other foreign military and para- 
military personnel, of political advisers not 
under the UN command, and of merce- 
naries; 3) to facilitate (a) an investigation 
of the death of Mr. Lumumba and his col- 
leagues, (6) the convening of parliament, 
and (c) the reorganization of Congolese 
armed units and personnel.” In operational 
terms, ONUC was charged with assisting 
the Congolese to recreate machinery of 
state capable of exercising sovereign author- 
ity throughout the Congo. In the period 
under review, ONUC’s record of achieve- 
ments in pursuit of the “state-building” 
objective and in dealing with the financial 
crisis which threatens to make that objec- 
tive unattainable is a mixed one. 

In the area of civilian operations, the 
primary result of the joint efforts of the 
Congolese and ONUC was the avoidance 
of a total debacle. This was no mean 
achievement. The Congo sustained the 

14 Resolution passed at Fourth Emergency Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly on September 20, 1960 
(Document A/L.292/Rev.1). See also resolution adopted 
by the Security Council on July 22, 1960 (Document 


8/4405). 
% Document $/4741 


secession of its richest province, revolt or 
armed hostility in three other provinces, 
an abortive civil war, loss of all but a hand- 
ful of its government technicians and ex- 
perienced administrators, sporadic disorders 
by its undisciplined armed forces, and 
widespread tribal warfare. In some areas 
of administration—notably in public health, 
communications, and some transport facili- 
ties—ONUC assumed direct operational re- 
sponsibility to avoid a sustained break- 
down. But generally it was the Congolese 
themselves who kept the machinery operat- 
ing, often with ONUC collaboration and 
assistance. Throughout, the procedures 
were those appropriate to meeting an acute 
emergency; while they avoided total col- 
lapse of the administration, they made at 
best only a marginal contribution to re- 
forming the Congo’s administrative struc- 
ture or to resolving its other fundamental 
problems.” 

This assessment certainly applies fully to 
the economic structure of the Congolese 
government. Except for the transfer of 
monetary authority to the monetary coun- 
cil, the pre-independence structure—the ad- 
ministrative budget and fiscal system, the 
capital structure, and the para-statal institu- 
tions—underwent virtually no legal altera- 
tion. Failure to deal with these structural 
problems complicated handling of the 
Congo’s financial crisis. The Congo’s in- 
ternational credit standing was impaired, 
not only by nonpayment of service charges 
on the public debt, but also by failure to 
deal with the rising expressions of inse- 
curity from the public debt bondholders. 
Failure to transfer the portfolio and control 
over fiscal offices in Brussels prevented the 
Congolese from gaining access to one-third 
of their normal revenues. Failure to bring 


% A notable exception was the headway made in 
launching training programs, both of a formal and 
on-the-job character, for Congolese administrators and 
technicians at a scale substantially more ambitious than 
before independence. 
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the para-statal institutions under Congo 
government direction meant that the Con- 
golese had no control over the accumula- 
tion of current deficits by the institutions, 
no legal capacity to rationalize the admin- 
istrative or financial structures of the agen- 
cies, and no means of regulating the finan- 
cial operations of the institutions or of 
conserving assets held abroad. Consequent- 
ly, large current deficits were accumulated 
by the para-statal agencies, which were met 
in part by charges against the Congo ad- 
ministrative budget and in part by dissipa- 
tion of assets abroad. 

At the same time, neither the Congolese 
government nor ONUC was able to pro- 
tect the financial institutions of the state 
from serious internal breaches of integrity. 
The branches of para-statal agencies located 
in Katanga, including the central bank, 
were seized by the secessionist authorities. 
The exchange control system could not be 
made applicable to transactions originating 
in Katanga, South Kasai, or the northeast- 
ern provinces. Units of the Congo army 
seized funds from the central bank at gun- 
point, and the Congo security forces re- 
fused to accept salary and allowance scales 
established by the civil authorities. Large 
illegal transfers debited to the Congo gov- 
ernment were made by the political au- 
thorities in Stanleyville and Kivu Province, 
who also impounded government receipts 
and wholly disrupted normal fiscal opera- 
tions in the territory they controlled by 
force of arms. These acts undermined the 
integrity of the central bank, the system of 
exchange controls, the para-statal institu- 
tions, the unitary fiscal system, and the 
budgetary controls—all the chief economic 
control instruments of the state—and 
gravely compromised efforts to resolve the 
financial crisis. 

Other factors also impaired effective 
operations by ONUC in collaboration with 
Congolese civil authorities. The financial 
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and personnel resources available to the 
United Nations were wholly inadequate 
for the responsibilities it assumed in the 
Congo. From the voluntary contributions 
to the United Nations Congo Fund, 
ONUC made available in the period under 
review only $5 million in budget support, 
compelling the Congo government to em- 
ploy inflationary central bank financing on 
a massive scale. In the area of civilian 
operations, the number of technical person- 
nel available for duty in the Congo was 
astonishingly limited. Excluding Katanga, 
on the date of independence there were 
some 8,500 Belgian administrators and 
technicians employed by the Congo govern- 
ment directly, plus perhaps 2,000 Belgians 
employed by para-statal institutions. At 
the end of nine months of United Nations 
operations, there were only about 1,100 Bel- 
gian technicians and administrators in the 
Congo government service, and perhaps 
500 in para-statal agencies. The United 
Nations made available less than 200 tech- 
nicians to replace the Belgians. There were 
150 Belgians in administrative and technical 
positions in the Finance Ministry on the 
date of independence, and only eight six 
months later; the ONUC financial group, 
responsible for assisting the Congolese in 
this Ministry and all other financial agen- 
cies, consisted of only twelve technicians. 
As a consequence of the severely limited 
opportunities for professional training be- 
fore independence, there was an enormous 
gap between the number of qualified Con- 
golese and the number of technical and 
administrative posts previously filled by 
Belgian personnel. Led by the small group 
of university graduates, the Congolese at- 
tempted, with diligence and resourceful- 
ness, to close the gap, but there were too 
few with professional qualifications and 
their experience in dealing with technical 
and executive problems was wholly inade- 


quate. Congolese recognition that large 
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numbers of foreign advisers and techni- 
cians were needed to meet the minimum 
requirements of administration served to 
insulate some parts of ONUC’s civilian 
operations from the effects of conflicts on 
the political level between the United Na- 
tions and the Congolese authorities. On 
the whole, the de facto central administra- 
tive authority in Leopoldville found a 
workable basis for collaboration with the 
ONUC civil operations staff. In the pro- 
vincial centers and in the countryside the 
results were mixed but generally less satis- 
factory. Relations were at their worst in 
Katanga, where ONUC civilian operations 
were virtually nonexistent. 

Unfortunately, relations between Bel- 
gians and ONUC civilian operations per- 
sonnel were not similarly insulated from 
the effects of conflicts on the political level. 
The political-level conflict derived from the 
General Assembly request that Member 
governments abstain from direct assistance 
of a controversial nature (and, particularly 
in view of developments in Katanga, Bel- 
gian advisers were considered controversial 
by many Member governments) while the 
Belgian government insisted on its right to 
provide assistance to the Congo on a bi- 
lateral basis, though often disclaiming re- 
sponsibility for actions of Belgian individ- 
uals hired by the Congolese. In the view 
of many Belgians and some Congolese who 
were confronted with the task of manning 
the administration, the gap between techni- 
cal manpower requirements and qualified 
Congolese could only be filled by continu- 
ing to draw on the pool of Belgians who 
were acquainted with local operating con- 
ditions and were willing to serve in the 
Congo. Far from drawing on this source, 
ONUC actively discouraged the efforts of 
the Congo authorities to do so. Moreover, 
United Nations personnel in the Congo 


™ This did not, however, significantly impair financial 
where the technical personnel found it pos 
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sometimes refused to deal with Belgians 
occupying administrative positions or with 
Congolese authorities who employed the 
Belgians. ONUC was not indiscriminately 
hostile to any Belgian in the Congo and, 
although such an impression gained wide 
currency, it did not assert its exclusive right 
to provide advisers to the Congolese. Nev- 
ertheless, the dispute over provision of 
advisers impeded collaboration in the area 
of civilian operations, which was further 
impaired by incidents originating on both 
sides, with the result that resentment and 
hostility generally characterized the rela- 
tions between ONUC and Belgian person- 
nel employed by the Congo.” 

Finally, ONUC was unable to concen- 
trate its efforts on the most urgent tasks. 
Originally, ONUC civilian operations en- 
compassed responsibilities in all the signifi- 
cant fields of public administration, and 
the tendency has been for expansion rather 
than concentration. No system of priori- 
ties was introduced by ONUC that could 
take into account the competing demands 
made on the Congo’s budget and technical 
manpower. This vital task fell to the Con- 
golese, who attempted to enforce discipline 
through the ordinary instruments of budg- 
etary control. A broad dispersion of scarce 
financial and technical resources resulted. 

It should be stated again that this assess- 
ment derives from a conscious probing 
into the weaknesses of the operation and is 
not intended to represent a balanced evalu- 
ation of the ONUC effort. That these 
weaknesses compose a significant element 
in a broader evaluation is suggested, how- 
ever, by summarizing the evaluation of 
the Congo’s financial crisis during the 
period under review. Failure to effect fun- 
damental reforms in the economic struc- 
ture, to protect the integrity of the financial 
institutions of the state, to assemble greater 


sible to collaborate on a basis of closer confidence than 
was characteristic of other phases of civilian operations. 
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resources of money and manpower, and to 
concentrate effort on solving the highest 
priority problems—together with the re- 
sults of continuing insecurity of persons 
and property traceable to the undisciplined 
behavior of the Congo security forces—all 
contributed to an intensification of the fi- 
nancial crisis. Each of the elements of the 
crisis described in Part I of this paper re- 
mains fully active at the end of the first 
year of ONUC operations. In addition, 
the effectiveness of controls has dimin- 
ished; secondary reserves have been further 
depleted; and the capacity to mobilize in- 
ternational resources to meet the crisis has, 
at the least, not improved. 

Most serious of all, the first year of in- 
dependence was marked by massive re- 
course to central bank advances. These 
inflationary injections—more than offset- 
ting the deflationary withdrawals resulting 
from contraction of private activity—have 
fed large sums hoarded because of internal 
insecurity in the Congo. When improve- 
ment is seen in the internal security con- 
ditions, an acceleration of inflationary 
pressures must be expected. A prudent judg- 
ment seems to be that, given a continuation 
of the scale of effort mounted during the 
first year, the Congo economy is likely 
to experience a runaway price inflation. 
The political concomitant is the likelihood 
that as price increases undermine confi- 
dence in the currency the government will 
be unable to satisfy its creditors, including 
its civil servants, armed forces, and sup- 
pliers. Under these conditions, there is 
grave doubt whether any government will 
be able to exercise effective authority in the 
Congo. 


Lessons of the experience 
The weaknesses of the ONUC opera- 
tion are to a large extent traceable to the 


18 See the Secretary-General’s exposition in ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to the Annual Report of the Secretary-General on 
the Work of the Organization 16 June 1959—15 June 
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mandate under which the United Nations 
carried out its mission. The terms of the 
mandate did not fit the conditions which 
obtained in the Congo and, in the circum- 
stances of international conflict which came 
to surround consideration of the Congo 
question in New York, the mandate could 
not be readily amended. In particular, two 
basic principles governing operations by 
the United Nations executive agent have 
proved unworkable in the Congo: the prin- 
ciples of noninterference and of domestic 
neutrality. 

The noninterference principle provides 
the following: (1) The United Nations 
may endeavor to prevent or to solve con- 
flicts arising within the noncommitted 
areas when such a solution may avoid an 
aggravation of (and can remain uninflu- 
enced by) Great Power bloc differences. 
United Nations action in such cases must 
aim at filling a political, economic and so- 
cial, or military vacuum so that it will 
not provoke action from any of the major 


power blocs.” A condition of success, of 
course, is that the Great Power blocs re- 
frain from interfering. (2) The principle 
of domestic neutrality comes into play 
when a United Nations executive agent 
undertakes extensive operations with seri- 
ous political implications which require 


close collaboration with representatives of 
the General Assembly; these representa- 
tives, composing an advisory committee, 
both as a practical expedient and in prin- 
ciple are drawn from the noncommitted 
nations of the area in which the operation 
is located plus other neutralist nations. The 
condition for success of this principle is 
that these neutralists not only refrain from 
interfering in the vacuum and appearing 
as parties to the conflict but act with that 
degree of objectivity necessary to a consen- 


General Assembly (15th ses 
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sus for continuing operations by the UN 
executive agent. 

Neither of these conditions was met to a 
satisfactory degree in the Congo. From 
the beginning major power bloc nations 
were directly engaged. The Congolese and 
the United Nations together succeeded in 
cutting off a sequence of actions and 
counteractions that threatened to draw the 
Congo directly into the sphere of major 
power bloc conflicts. But this was achieved 
only at the cost of transferring the dispute 
to the central organs of the United Na- 
tions, culminating in the Soviet decision of 
February 14, 1961, no longer to recognize 
the Secretary-General. 

Even more serious has been the continu- 
ous interference of noncommitted nations 
dating from before the Congo’s accession 
to independence, through, for example, the 
unilateral supply of political advisers, tech- 
nical teams, and matériel, and through 
diplomatic support to favored political per- 
sonalities. While the United Nations suc- 
ceeded in absorbing or effecting the with- 
drawal of the various national delegations 
of advisers which appeared in Leopoldville 
outside the ONUC framework and in re- 
ducing the degree of foreign interference 
in the internal struggle for control of the 
central government apparatus, this action 
merely transferred the competition among 
noncommitted nations to other arenas. On 
the one hand, it led to recognition and sup- 
port for disputing Congolese political au- 
thorities, who established bases of opera- 
tions at various geographical centers in the 
Congo. On the other hand, it prevented 
clarification of the United Nations mandate 
and, emerging as a division in the advisory 
committee, obstructed decisive and continu- 
ous operations by ONUC. 

There is also evidence that the principle 
of domestic neutrality has proved inade- 


quate to conditions in the Congo. This 


principle derives from the legal imperative 
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that the United Nations may not be a party 
to or in any way intervene in or be used 
to influence the outcome of any internal 
conflict. It is reinforced by the political 
imperatives that flow from ONUC’s ac- 
countability to an advisory committee of 
noncommitted nations, themselves deeply 
divided in their views of the Congo. The 
domestic neutrality principle applied in the 
first instance to ONUC’s military force 
and specified (until the adoption of the 
February additional instruction to employ 
force “if necessary” to prevent civil war) 
that the units compose a “peace force” with 
the role of preventing acts of violence. The 
“acts of violence” definition has proved to 
lack the scope necessary to contribute de- 
cisively to restoring security in the Congo. 
The Congo armed forces themselves have 
been the primary source of disorder, and 
lack of discipline in the army has been the 
chief contributory to insecvrity. Security 
has been further threatened by the terrorist 
apparatus of political authorities which has 
grown up in parts of the Congo. Finally, 
in some areas of the Congo the political au- 
thorities have become captives of the Congo 
security forces and incapable of collaborat- 
ing with ONUC to prevent disruption of 
the financial and other institutions of the 
state, 

Basically, what is wrong with the do- 
mestic neutrality doctrine is that it is not 
an operational principle—it does not pro- 
vide guidance for the executive agent but 
(in the circumstances of conflicting objec- 
tives of the noncommitted nations whose 
endorsement ONUC must have) consti- 
tutes an impediment to a continuous line 
of action. Thus, the United Nations has 
been compelled to treat as constitutional 
conflicts the Katanga and 
South Kasai, the scramble for authority 
over the government machinery by the 
Lumumba and Kasavubu cabals, and the 
Stanleyville rebellion. The Secretary-Gen- 


secession of 
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eral’s representative in the Congo has cited 
in detail instances in which he would be 
condemned for intervening in the internal 
affairs of the Congo if he took any con- 
ceivable action.” As a consequence, lack- 
ing any clear determination on questions 
of legitimacy and legality from the Secu- 
rity Council or General Assembly, ONUC 
has been unable to distinguish between 
legal and illegal political authorities, to pro- 
tect the integrity and unity of the state’s 
vital institutions, or to press a vigorous and 
continuous program of reorganizing and 
A prin- 
prevent 


strengthening those institutions. 
ciple which was intended to 
ONUC from endorsing any given political 
settlement threatens, in the circumstances 
of the Congo, to prevent any political or 
technical solution. The lessons derived 
from ONUC’s experience with a mandate 
containing unworkable principles have 
been ‘acquired at a high cost to the Congo 
and to the United Nations. 

There are other lessons to be learned 
from the experience, not related to the 
mandate, which suggest administrative 
means of strengthening the capability of 
future United Nations executive agents to 
deal with tasks similar to those met in the 
Congo. Again, they emerge from only a 
partial view of the record, one which con- 
centrates on weaknesses in the ONUC ma- 
chinery for dealing with the financial 
crisis. 

It seems evident that the United Na- 
tions has tended to underestimate the mag- 
nitude of the Congo’s administrative and 
financial problems and has lacked an un- 
ambiguous strategic conception of the 
Congo’s technical requirements. One rea- 
son for the modest build-up of ONUC 
technicians to deal with the financial crisis 
was the time it took the United Nations 
to comprehend its character and severity; 
the same factor contributed to restraint in 


49 See Ambassador Dayal's first progress report (Docum 
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providing direct financial assistance, to lack 


of urgency in designing a scheme of priori- 
ties, and to delay in attacking problems of 
institutional reorganization. Nor was there 
a clear conception of the “state-building” 
problem, and of the crucial role of resolv- 
ing the stabilization crisis. The task con- 
fronting ONUC was sometimes confused 
with the quite different problem of pro- 
moting economic development, and solu- 
tions were proposed that reflected the proj- 
stimulating economic 


+ 


ect approach to 
growth. 

It is possible that these weaknesses could 
have been overcome more easily if direc- 
tion of the operation had been assumed by 
a special United Nations agency instead of 
being retained in the office of the Secretary- 
General, where it inevitably became en- 
gulfed in successive waves of tangential 
political problems—in particular, the prob- 
lem of protecting the authority of the office 
of the Secretary-General. A greater degree 
of administrative autonomy might have 
facilitated identification of the minimum 
the 


technical requirements implied by 
“state-building” problem and focused atten- 
tion on the political cost of failure to satisfy 
those requirements. 

The intent that inspired installation of 
the ONUC Consultative Group (with 
members generally drawn from the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations) under 
the chairmanship of a chief of civilian 
operations was to achieve a higher degree 
of coordination than had been attained in 
other United Nations field operations. But 
members of the consultative group re- 
tained primary association with their spe- 
cialized agencies, and coordination was 
weakened by the fact that establishment 
of priorities, recruitment of personnel, and 
budgetary discipline were not effected at 
the consultative-group level. The solution 
would appear to be to strengthen the au- 
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thority of the field director and to supply 
him with a staff devoted to obtaining co- 
ordination and concentration of effort. Co- 
ordination with the host government can 
be achieved by a variety of techniques, in- 
cluding those employed in the Congo; one 
means (not employed in the Congo) might 
be to involve senior officials of the govern- 
ment in the detailed work of the consulta- 
tive group. 

The ONUC 
greater autonomy and field responsibility 
in UN executive operations. It also sup- 
plies strong support for substantial expan- 


experience argues for 


sion of the size and range of responsibilities 
of the economic branch of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. The case for expanding 
the resources available to this branch of the 
United Nations must be based on an eval- 
uation of broad requirements for interna- 
tional technical assistance in the economic 
field rather than on the needs evidenced 
by a single operation. But those broad re- 
quirements should include provision for 
“tooling-up” the Secretariat to a state of 
preparedness in the fiscal and financial 
field to meet future demands of an excep- 
tional character, like those of the ONUC 
operation. Financial problems—requiring 
advisers on day-to-day management and 
institutional reform—are likely to accom- 
pany future “state-building” tasks in which 
the intervention of UN executive agents 
will be invited. Some of the problems are 
familiar to the International Monetary 
Fund, which constitutes an invaluable 
source of advice and a channel for person- 
nel recruitment to deal with central bank- 
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ing and other monetary aspects of broad 
financial problems. But monetary ques- 
tions compose only one element in the inte- 
grated financial operations required of ex- 
ecutive agents. Expanding the resources 
available to the economic branch of the 
United Nations Secretariat could provide 
the means of training stand-by teams of 
financial technicians; these technicians 
could be recruited in operational groups to 
meet such emergency needs as reactivating 
fiscal systems, rebuilding budget control 
units, installing exchange control apparatus, 
and reorganizing public corporations and 
authorities. 

Finally, the ONUC has 
thrown into sharp relief the weaknesses of 
the United Nations own financial basis. 
However this problem is resolved, and 
whatever formula is adopted for assessing 
Member nations to support the direct costs 
to the United Nations of future executive 
operations, the prospects are highly un- 


experience 


favorable for adoption of a parallel assess- 
ment scheme to meet the essential financial 
requirements of the host nation. Nor does 
an open voluntary system, such as the 
United Nations Fund for the Congo, hold 


promise as a means of satisfying such emer- 


gency requirements. It would appear that 
the United Nations must be prepared to 
accommodate itself to the presence of ad 
hoc consortia of Member nations, the func- 


tion of which would be the 
financial resources needed by host govern- 
ments collaborating with UN executive 
agents, in order to surmount the “state- 
building” emergencies of the future. 


to secure 





NATO AND ADENAUER’S GERMANY: UNEASY PARTNERSHIP 


LawrENcE S. Kaplan 


The North Adantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) has played a central role in 
the regeneration of West Germany since 
the Second World War, with the accession 
of the Federal Republic to NATO in May 
1955 marking the official return of Ger- 
many to the company of civilized nations. 
West Germany, in turn, has become a not 
inconsequential member of the treaty or- 
ganization. The bulk of NATO’s defense 
forces is located in the Federal Republic; 
an increasing amount of NATO’s military 
contribution is German; and the most con- 
troversial issue in Europe confronting the 
organization stems directly from the divi- 
sion of Germany and the exposed position 
of Berlin. 

Despite the interdependence of West 
Germany and NATO, however, there is 
still an important undercurrent of distrust 
among NATO member states toward their 
German ally. It may take the form of 
assertions that West not 
making a full contribution to the organi- 


Germany is 


zation, or of accusations that a particular 
cabinet member was formerly a Nazi, or 
even of charges that Germany is conspiring 
with the Soviet Union against the West. 
NATO, the symbol of Germany’s rebirth, 
is also the source of periodic reminders of 
an unhappy past. 

NATO?’s ambivalence toward West Ger- 


many is of itself no occasion for surprise. 


An anti-German element lies at the root 
of NATO—in the Brussels Pact of 1948, 
upon which the North Atlantic Treaty was 
Lawrence S. Kapitan is Associate Professor of 
History at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. The 
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sity of Bonn, Germany, in 1959-60. 


constructed. Article 7 of the Brussels Pact 


instructs the Consultative Council to con- 
vene whenever a threat to peace arises, 
*... in case of a renewal by 


Al- 


though the immediate cause of the estab- 


specifically ‘ 
Germany of an aggressive policy.” 


lishment of the organization was the com- 
munist coup in Czechoslovakia in February 
1948, no potential enemy but Germany is 
named in the text of the treaty. 

The North Adlantic Treaty itself carried 
no such pejorative notice, but in 1949 West 
Germany was consciously excluded from 
membership in NATO. The inclusion of 
“western Germany in the pact is not pos- 
sible,” according to the testimony of Secre- 
tary of State Acheson before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on April 27, 
1949. “The pact deals with armament 
questions, with self-help, mutual aid, and 
things of that sort, and at the present stage 
of affairs in Germany we could not con- 
template a military program in Germany.” 
At the same time, he pointed out, “an 
attack on the occupation forces in Germany 
would be an armed attack under the treaty, 
so in effect Germany is protected as long 
as the occupation forces are there.” 

The implication of wardship for Ger- 
many, difficult to appreciate a decade later, 
becomes more comprehensible when one 
notes that the Federal Republic itself had 
not come into existence at the time the 
North Atlantic Treaty was drafted; its 
Basic Law was not adopted until May 8, 
1949. Germany was just emerging from 


1 Hearing North Atlantic Treaty, U. S. Senate 
Foreign Relations, 81st Congress, 1st 
April 27, 1949, Part I, p. 61 
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occupation status and was therefore in no 
position to consider membership in a de- 
fense organization, even if it were offered. 
Besides, during its first year of existence 
NATO was able to side-step the issue of 
Germany’s relationship for the same reason 
that it was able to defer most military or 
financial decisions, namely, through the 
knowledge that the United States Strategic 
Air Command would deter territorial ag- 
gression against a member nation. 

The Korean incident not only changed 
the previously relaxed atmosphere of the 
NATO organization but also forced the 
German issue into a focus that many of the 
allies would have preferred to remain 
blurred. The change was inevitable. If 
the United States were to assume leader- 


ship in creating a viable military force in 


Europe with American troops and an 
American commander, it was only natural 
to expect United States pressure for utiliz- 
ing German resources to the fullest. 

The demand for action came within 
after the beginning of the 
Korean crisis. Appearing before a Senate 
subcommittee considering a four billion 
dollar addition to military assistance funds, 
Secretary Acheson suggested a re-evalua- 
tion of Germany’s role in the defense of 
the West: 


three months 


A program for Western Europe which 
does not include the productive resources 
of all the countries of Western Europe 

the military manpower of all of 
Western Europe . Western Germany 
as well as France, will not be effective in 
the long-range political sense. Therefore 
we must include them both.’ 


The 


American position Was even more 

2 Hearings, Supplemental Appropriations for 1951, 
U. S. Senate Committee on Appropriations, 81st Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, August 30, 1950, p. 284-285 See 
McGeorge Bundy, ed., The Pattern of Responsibility 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1952), p. 117. 

3 Communiqué of the Foreign Ministers of the United 
Kingdom, France, and the United States, New York, 
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explicit at the North Atlantic Council 
meeting in New York a month later, in 
September, when the United States at- 
tempted without success to win allied sup- 
port on the issue of German rearmament. 
The most the United States could gain 
from the meeting was a special reference 
in the final communiqué to the protection 
of West Germany against attack, and a 
promise of modification of the Occupation 
Statute, ending the technical state of war 
between Germany and the Allies.’ 
American arguments for immediate ac- 
tion on Germany, even to the point of re- 
creating a’ German national army, had 
considerable logic behind them. Since the 
signing of the North Atlantic Treaty Ger- 
had included in numerous 
European aid programs. To Americans 
military contributions of any kind from 


many been 


Germany would be just another step toward 
the integration of the free countries of 
Europe. From the military point of view, 
it was not only reasonable but necessary 
for West Germany to aid in its own de- 
fense, just as France and the United King- 
dom were doing. West Germany, after all, 
was the location site of most of the NATO 
forces and a major frontier of the free 
world. According to General Bradley, 
if we are going to defend Western 
Europe, including Germany, Germany 
should that defense, and 
our thinking is that sometime Germany 
There 


are certain political things that must be 


contribute to 
will be able to contribute to it. 


worked out very largely within Germany 
4 


itself before that can happen . 


In view of these circumstances, it was 
not surprising that the United States had 


September 19, 1950, Department of State Bulletin (Vol. 
23, No. 587), p 

4 Hearings, Ground Forces of the 
United States te in the European Area, 82nd 
Congress, 1st Session, February 16, 1951, p. 140-141. 
(U. S. Senate Committees on Armed Services and on 
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few doubts as to the course of action to 
follow in the near future. World War II 
had receded into the past; other dangers 
and other enemies had dimmed memories 
of Germany’s betrayal of civilization under 
the Nazis. A new government under a 
respected leader seemed to be a reliable 
ally in the ever-widening contest with the 
Soviet world. But it was equally predict- 
able that the NATO allies who had suf- 
fered from German militarism in ways 
Americans could never know would not 
accept the logic of Germany’s new position 
so easily. France, in particular led the 
struggle against encouragement of a Ger- 
man military build-up outside firm allied 
control, as well as against full acceptance 
of Germany’s political equality. French 
opposition had the tacit support of the 
other victims of German aggression. 
The clash of United States pressure and 
European resistance resulted in a compro- 
mise that seemed for the moment to satisfy 
everyone, for it was hoped that the pro- 


posed six-nation European Defense Com- 


munity (EDC) would tap German re- 
sources but check her armies. Thus on 
October 24, 1950, Premier René Pleven 
presented to the French Assembly a plan 
for a European Army composed of troops 
from each member power, with political 
control vested in a Council of Ministers. 
Germany was to provide twelve divisions 
of 12,000 men each as the basic units of the 
Above the division level there was 
to be a multinational under the 
over-all command of a NATO leader, ulti- 
mately the Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe (SACEUR). The integrity of 
the Community was to be guaranteed by 
the United States and NATO. An addi- 
tional obstacle to potential German aggres- 


army. 
corps 


sion was a treaty provision to the effect 
that “aircraft, atomic weapons, chemical 
weapons, biological weapons, heavy ships, 


and other specified items may not be pro- 
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duced in ‘strategically exposed regions’ 
without the unanimous approval of the 
Council.” 

For three and a half years the proposed 
Defense Community dominated European 
thinking, and particularly the ruminations 
of those idealists who regarded EDC as an 
important step beyond the Schumann Plan 
toward a united Europe. To Frenchmen 
and Germans alike it signified a means of 
burying the hatreds of the past not merely 
by wearing a common uniform, but also 
by integrating economic, and, ultimately 
political, policies in such a way that the 
energies of both countries and of their 
smaller allies as well would be directed 
toward mutual growth rather than toward 
reciprocal destruction. 

While, on the one hand, the idea of 
Franco-German cooperation in EDC was 
enticing to a Schumann or an Adenauer, 
on the other, EDC provided the enemies of 
Germany with a means of delaying the 
question of a German military build-up. 
The ratification process of the European 
Defense Community articles was inevita- 
bly lengthy since it required the legislative 
approval of all six members. Long before 
the demise of the organization it was ap 
parent that no French government would 
accept the treaty unamended, and that the 
main purpose of the Community had been 
to counter United States pressure for Ger 
man rearmament. France first sought to 
obtain additional protocols which would 
give her the right to retain under national 
control overseas defense forces and, if 
necessary, to withdraw others from the 
European Army. After these conditions 
had been reluctantly accepted by the allies, 
in 1954 Premier Mendés-France laid down 
new reservations which would have re- 
quired another round of ratifications by 
the member countries. Persistent fear of 
German 
domination of EDC, joined with concern 


rearmament and of German 
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over national sovereignty, help to explain 
the ultimate rejection of EDC by the 
French parliament in August 1954. 

The EDC crisis came as a shock to the 
United States, which had based its hopes 
entirely on the success of this experiment. 
It appeared for a moment, in fact, that the 
United States, in annoyance over French 
sabotage of the program, might carry out 
the threat of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee to cut off all aid to France if 
EDC were not ratified by the end of the 
By an 88 to o vote on July 31, the 
Senate gave the President practically a 


year. 


blank check to grant Germany sovereignty 
in the event of the collapse of the Commu- 
nity. The defeat of EDC elicited numer- 
ous recriminations, including Secretary of 
State Dulles’ accusation that France had 
turned her back on “her own historical 
proposal.”* French intransigence and United 
States bitterness could conceivably have 
destroyed NATO in 1954, but no power, 
including Germany, wished for such a re- 
sult. France soon recognized that the 
alternative to NATO might well be a Ger- 
man-United States alliance that would al- 
low the uncontrolled rearmament of Ger- 
many, in which case the French position 
in Europe might be considerably worsened. 

From Chancellor Adenauer’s perspective 
Germany’s position was hardly any better. 
While Adenauer might the 
strong support of Dulles and the United 


welcome 


States Congress, his own plans for Ger- 
many had always included close integra- 
tion with the countries of western Europe. 
Ever since 1950 he had been harassed by 
the Socialist Opposition, which claimed 
that the Community would cause needless 
tension with the Soviet Union, deepen the 
and permit the 


division of Germany, 


Moore, NATO and the Future of Europe 
(New York: Harper for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1958), p. 49-53. The defeat of the treaty in the 
Assembly was eftected by a procedural motion to post- 
pone debate on it indefinitely. 
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growth of militarism. From the Right 
wing, former Chancellors Luther and 
Bruening urged abandonment of Ger- 
many’s “Western orientation” and adoption 
of a policy of playing East against West. 
The Chancellor, fearful of both unre- 
strained nationalism and of passive neu- 
tralism, felt that association with the West 
had to be maintained at all costs, if not 
within a European Community, then 
through private agreements with Britain 
and the United States accompanied by a 
grant of full sovereignty. 

By autumn 1954 a way had been found 
to tie Germany to the West without an- 
tagonizing France. Anthony Eden, the 
British Prime Minister, proposed reviving 
the Western European Union pact, to in- 
clude Germany as a major member. De- 
spite British annoyance at French behavior, 
the United Kingdom had no intention of 
substituting Germany for France as its 
principal continental ally, for British mem- 
ories of the Nazi past were as vivid as 
those of the European 
France was aware of this mood, which was 


other powers; 
particularly evident in the Labour Party. 
Thus, armed with assurances that Britain 
would actively participate in the Union 
and mollified by Germany’s new attitude 
toward the Saar, France was willing to 
allow the Federal Republic far more free- 
dom than under EDC. Accordingly, the 
Paris Protocols of October 1954 provided 
that: 1) West Germany was to enter 
NATO as the fifteenth member; 2) Ger- 


man troops were to serve directly under 
SACEUR; and 3) German industry was 
to be forbidden, as in the earlier plan, to 
produce atomic, biological, or chemical ma- 
terials of war. 

In certain respects EDC’s failure of rati- 


©The New York Times, July 15, 1954. 

* lbid., September 1, 1954. 

8 Jbid., June 5 and 6, 1954. See Gordon Craig, 
From Bismark to Adenauer: Aspects of German State- 
craft (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958), p. 142. 
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fication resulted in Germany’s attaining 
precisely the status Adenauer desired. Yet, 
the German Chancellor found himself con- 
fronted with a critical situation when the 
Bundestag and Bundesrat were called upon 
to ratify the accession of the Federal Re- 
public to NATO, for he met opposition 
from every side. His hitherto successful 
coalition itself was at stake over the issue 
of NATO. Thomas Dehler, leader of the 
Free Democratic Party (FDP) and his 
principal ally, resented the repeated affronts 
to German dignity inflicted by the restric- 
tive clauses of the new protocols prohibit- 
ing certain types of military manufacture 
and confirming the status of allied troops 
in Germany as a matter of legal right. 
He was particularly upset over Adenauer’s 
promise to France that he would support 
autonomy for the Saar under the supervi- 
sion of the Western European Union in 
the forthcoming referendum. If the FDP 
had had its way, the Saar issue would have 
been separated from the NATO pact. 
With the All-German Party following his 
lead, Dehler’s nationalism almost broke up 
the coalition. Adenauer’s awesome person- 
ality ultimately won over the waverers, but 
the total number of votes cast in the 
Bundestag in favor of the Saar settlement 
was considerably less than the final total 
of votes for NATO.’ 

The Social Democratic (SPD) attack 
was far more threatening to the Adenauer 
Government. Its long-standing opposition 
to EDC was simply transferred to NATO, 
and the immediate party objective was to 
delay action on NATO until another four- 
power meeting had been held on the re- 
unification of Germany. While it had no 
leader to match the fame of the Chancellor, 
the party’s views on rearmament and on 
the possibility of a rapprochement with the 
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Soviet Union struck a responsive note 
among a large minority in the country. 
Erich Ollenhauer, the SPD leader, felt 
that German membership in NATO 
would embitter relations with the Soviet 
Union, create new war dangers, and revive 
the military spirit of the German people. 
Mr. Ollenhauer vigorously charged that 
joining the West would mean the perma- 
nent division of the country, and that the 
new allies had no interest in-reunification.” 
This argument, repeatedly advanced in the 
Bundestag, ironically won the support of 
neo-Nazis as well as of pacificists. When 
Fritz Erler, the SPD military expert, pro- 
claimed that it would be impossible for 
the Federal Republic to preserve its identity 
or to be reunited with East Germany if it 
became a training ground for United States 
troops, he was echoing, unintentionally, the 
language of the right-wing nationalists.” 
While the discredited Deutsche Reichs- 
parter (DRP), the heir of Nazism, was 
relatively silent in the Great Debate over 
the treaty, the Socialists inadvertently took 
up the DRP cause by rejecting involvement 
with either the West or the East and by 
suggesting the exploitation of the Cold 
War to Germany’s advantage.” At a 
Nuremberg rally in November 1954 the 
DRP announced that Germans should not 
serve with the forces of any nation which 
was holding other Germans in custody as 
war criminals.” The traditional pacificism 
of German socialism manifested _ itself 
throughout this critical period in workers’ 
strikes and student and clerical demonstra- 
tions in leading cities.” 

Adenauer’s response to these challenges 
represents one of his major political 
achievements. Perhaps national acceptance 
of the leadership of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union (CDU) and national faith in 
of Ollenhauer, December 15, in Das Parle- 
ment, December 22, 
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the Chancellor’s ability would have turned 
the balance in his favor no matter what 
tactics he had employed; it is equally rea- 
sonable to claim that the absence of any 
viable alternative to NATO in 1955 would 
have made his recommendations a_neces- 
sity in any event. Whatever the explana- 
tion, the Chancellor succeeded in using the 
arguments of his opponents to support his 
own position. Rather than exclude reuni- 
fication, the signing of the treaty, he as- 
serted, would serve the goal of reunifica- 
tion. The Soviet Union would enter into 
negotiations only under effective NATO 
pressure. By joining the allies, Germany 
would give NATO sufficient strength to 
force the Soviet Union to the peace table, 
and 
many’s status.” As for the putative indif- 
ference of the United States to Germany’s 
fate, which the SPD had emphasized, the 
CDU could point to statements of promi- 
nent Americans in behalf of reunification.” 


hence to a reconsideration of Ger- 


Despite Adenauer’s success in countering 
Opposition arguments at every turn, some 
of his replies invited future embarrassment 
on him and on NATO. For example, a 
salient feature of every response was the 
assertion that rearmament through NATO 
would lead to a peaceful solution of the 
problem of the division of Germany. Im- 
plied in this allegation was a hint that if 
the allies did not adhere forcefully enough 
to their obligations, the new German 
strength would bolster their resolution— 
and all this without war. “So long as we 
do not belong to NATO we are, in case 
of a hot war between the Soviet and the 
United States, the European battleground; 
and, if we are in the Atlantic Pact organi- 
zation, we are no longer in that battle 
field.” 
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The danger of these promises of 
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peace and reunification lay in the hopes 
they raised. It was certainly understand- 
able for the nationalist elements within 
Adenauer’s coalition to expect that a 
powerful Germany would be in a position 
to prod the allies into action if the expecta- 
tions of 1955 were not fulfilled; if this 
failed, they might then even be prepared 
to suggest that Germany was a prize worth 
bidding for by the two protagonists of the 
Cold War.” 

Equally disturbing was the confusion 
within Germany in 1955 over the scope of 
reunification. What were the areas to be 
unified? How far east did they extend? 
While few Western commentators would 
equate reunification with “liberation” of 
the territories east of the Oder-Neisse line, 
some leading members of Adenauer’s coali- 
tion considered reunification to mean recre- 
ation of the Germany of 1937, if not the 
Germany of 1939. According to one Ade- 
nauer supporter, the NATO allies were too 
limited in their conception of a Gesamt- 
deutschland, a united Germany; reunifica- 
tion should include all component parts 
of the German Reich.” Another member 
of Adenauer’s party was even more spe- 
cific: “When I speak of ‘unity,’ I mean not 
only the part of Germany that extends to 
the Oder and Neisse, but I think of course 
and above all about the fifth zone, about 


the territory east of the Oder and Neisse.”” 


These speeches suggest that a sovereign 
Germany might agitate some day for the 
recovery of lands now under the control 
of Poland and the Soviet Union. In his 
triumph, the Chancellor did not take into 
account the potential significance of this 
kind of expectation. 

Yet, in many ways the record of the 
succeeding years could permit him to over- 
Novem- 
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look such threats. A Germany that had 
been uncertain of its position in Europe 
in 1955 became more closely identified with 
its allies during the first six years of its 
membership in NATO. Public opinion 
appeared to substantiate this claim of suc- 
cess. One poll revealed that in 1955 42 
percent of the West German population 
had never heard of NATO; in 1959 
the proportion had declined to 12 per- 
cent. More important, a questionnaire 
on NATO's efficacy in reducing the 
chances of war recorded an increase in 
confidence from 35 percent in June 1955 
to 43 percent in March 1957. There is 
probably less sentiment for withdrawal 
from NATO in West Germany today 
than there is among many of the other 
partners in the alliance. 

Another of Adenauer’s objectives ap- 
peared to have been achieved by the time 
the 1961 presidential election was approach- 
ing. NATO was to be the instrument for 
building a “good neighborliness” with 
France, a lasting peace with a traditional 
enemy, as well as the means of europeaniz- 
ing Germany through permanent involve- 
ment with neighbor countries on terms of 
full equality.” The process, though not 
complete, is operating with reasonable ef- 
ficiency. The Saar issue, for example, has 
long ceased to disturb Franco-German re- 
lations, and the cautious cultivation of De 
Gaulle has produced close, if not always 
comfortable, relations between the two 
countries. If there is a blemish in these 
relations, it is caused by Germany’s un- 


willingness to exacerbate differences be- 
tween the Franco-German-led European 
Economic Community and the British-led 


European Free Trade Area. 

The military roll reads equally well. 
West Germany is currently providing the 
largest share of NATO's armed forces and 
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will probably have more men in arms by 
the end of the decade than all the other 
allies combined. 
serving as field commanders under SA- 
CEUR, and one is a member of the 
NATO Military Committee in Washing- 
ton. Yet, despite the familiar grey-green 
of their uniforms, the German armed 
forces are not a revived Wehrmacht. The 
Bundeswehr is self-consciously a civilian 
army, the fruit of the labors of Theodor 
Blank, the first Minister of Defense. The 
troops have undergone a process of politi- 
cal education, with emphasis upon the ob- 
jectives of the new army and the nature 
of the Federal Republic. The result has 
been the development of attitudes some- 
what analagous to those of United States 
military forces, namely, that military serv- 
ice is a civic duty but by no means a su- 
While the decline in 
the martial spirit might reflect the linger- 
ing ohne mich pessimism of the postwar 
years, it also permits hope that Germany 
has learned some lessons from the past. 
Considering the extent to which Ger- 
many has been rehabilitated in the official 
mind of the West, it is all the more note- 
worthy that even the mildest deviations 
from a NATO consensus, or even an inno- 
cent commentary upon Germany’s military 
role in the future, can arouse violent hos- 
It is almost as if 


German generals are 


perior way of life. 


tility among the allies. 
Europe were waiting expectantly for West 
Germany to make the false step that would 
expose its real purpose in NATO—mili- 
taristic world domination. 

Ironically, a major source of opposition 
to German rearmament lay in the fears of 
the German people that they would be the 
first victims of an atomic war. Long be- 
fore the articles of accession to the treaty 
had been ratified responsible German mili- 
tary analysts such as Adelbert Weinstein 
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were intimating that the twelve German 
army divisions to be assigned to NATO 
would be serving the defense interests of 
NATO partners far more than those of 
Germany itself. The “fluid strategy” of 
European defense meant in essence defense 
at the Rhine, leaving the rest of Germany 
to the invader.” Such thinking, combined 
with the implications of a NATO ma- 
neuver in summer 1955—Operation Carte 
Blanche—which foretold a German death 
list of 1,700,000, encouraged the idea of an 
independent German military deterrent, a 
concept already formulated by a former 
Nazi, Colonel Bogislaw von Bonin. Colo- 
nel von Bonin had suggested that the new 
Bundeswehr create units armed with pow- 
erful mobile anti-tank equipment, to be 
used for defense at the Elbe only. These 
units were to operate separately from the 
offensive-oriented NATO forces but were 
supposed to serve the over-all NATO ob- 
jective of deterrence.” 

Long after von Bonin had been dropped 
from the Defense Ministry in March 1955 
as a result of these proposals the dangers 
he had foreseen in NATO policy haunted 
German planners and frightened the Ger- 
man public. The Free Democrats even 
wanted the treaty obligations to be revised 
so as to protect better German interests.” 
This concern, however, did not denote a 
resurgence of militarism or a plot to sub- 
vert NATO but rather a fear of war and 
an apprehension lest NATO become an 
instigator of war. The reputation of von 
Bonin as an ex-Nazi denied him the sup- 
port more respectable opponents of NATO 
might have received. His cause was not 
aided either by the enthusiasm with which 
the extreme Right, the neo-Nazi DRP, 
came to his assistance. To the DRP, which 
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felt that NATO bound Germany too 
closely to the West and inhibited the de- 
velopment of a “free foreign policy,” the 
von Bonin plan appeared to offer an oppor- 
tunity to influence public opinion against 
NATO in favor of a “neutral” posture that 
would exploit the East-West conflict.” 
The removal of von Bonin, however, did 
not eliminate the issue of atomic warfare. 
As early as summer 1955 the question of 
Germany’s proper role in the West’s prep- 
Both the 
special articles in the Paris agreements and 
the strong opposition of the Chancellor in- 
hibited the use of atomic weapons in the 
German defense effort; yet, as difficulties 
in finding sufficient manpower became ap- 
parent throughout the alliance in 1956, the 
temptation to substitute tactical atomic 


aration for atomic war arose. 


power was irresistible. There is little doubt 
that United States pressure on Germany 
influenced Adenauer’s abrupt reversal of 
position in 1956 to one of support for the 
development of a German atomic capac- 
ity. 

While it may be maintained that the 
issue of nuclear arms was forced on Ger- 
many by the problems of the alliance, the 
behavior of German ofhcials has contrib- 
uted to the persistently recurring fears of 
German militarism. Many of the problems 
have centered around the successor to 
Theodor Blank as Defense Minister, the 
youthful, able, and aggressive Franz Josef 
Strauss. Although he has never repudiated 
Adenauer’s views on military integration, 
Strauss’ words and manner have repeatedly 
rubbed the allies the wrong way. A few 
months after his appointment to the De- 
fense Ministry he published an article 
which not only urged Germany to accept 
atomic arms, but implied that possession 

mR 
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of them would give Germany more weight 
in NATO circles and consequently increase 
the chances for success of Germany’s re- 
unification policy.” 

Strauss’ insensitivity to the feelings of 
Germany’s allies was again apparent in 
February 1960 following public disclosure 
of German negotiations with Spain for 
military supply depots and air unit train- 
ing facilities. The reason behind the nego- 
tiations may be traced to United States 
pressure on Germany for greater service to 
the alliance; the best training sites in Ger- 
many were already being utilized by 
United States and British forces. But it 
is evident that Strauss was unable to under- 
stand why a German agreement with 
Franco should create such alarm in Eu- 
rope. “You shouted against us when we 
made no contribution to Western defense 
and now you shout when we try to im- 
prove our contribution.”” Instead of real- 
izing that allied memories of German- 
Spanish collaboration twenty years earlier 
were still fearfully vivid, Strauss pointed to 
United States dealings with Franco and 
hinted at a double standard. 

Subsequent arrangements for Germans 
to train in the United Kingdom and 
France have eased this particular situation. 
But incidents of this kind frightened the 
allies, and Germany in turn was resentful 
of foreign reaction. In December 1960 the 
Defense Ministry angrily rejected a Belgian 
demand that German NATO.-assigned sol- 
diers on Belgian soil travel without arms 
or uniforms.” The feeling within a power- 
ful army that it had been relegated to 
second-class status could lead both to Ger- 
man rejection of NATO and to a resur- 
gence of militarism. 


2° Franz Josef Strauss, ‘Sicherheit und Wiedervereini- 
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Yet, at this point German militarism 
seems to be more apparent than real. 
Strauss has yet to show that his zeal for 
NATO or for Western integration is less 
genuine than that of his colleagues in Ger- 
many or in other NATO countries.” The 
military uniform has not reappeared on 
university campuses; military service is re- 
garded by German youth with much the 
same kind of resignation as by American 
students. World War II has not been 
enveloped in an heroic mist; instead of 
serving as the symbol of a military revival, 
the Wehrmacht has been increasingly por- 
trayed in books, magazines, and films as a 
tool of the Nazis. The popular media are 
devoting more attention to depicting Nazi 
brutality than in the mid-fifties. If the 
pacifist, defeatist spirit of ohne mich has 
disappeared, the resurgence of a rearmed 
Germany, an active partner in the Atlantic 
alliance, has not yet produced the kind of 
visions, except in the minds of the neo- 
Nazi groups, that made the Third Reich 
a blot upon Western civilization. 

Only the future can tell what implica- 
tions Germany’s possession of atomic weap- 
ons will have on allied attitudes toward the 
Federal Republic. It is likely, however, 
that a greater potential disturbance within 
the alliance lies in the guarantees of the 
Adenauer Government to the German peo- 
ple that membership in NATO would 
lead to German reunification and even to 
the return of the lost territories east of the 
Oder-Neisse frontier. The consensus of 
German political groups is expressed in the 
words of a Christian Democratic politician: 
“Time has not worked for us.”” The divi- 
sion of Gesmany is as fixed today as it was 


has gone. Europe is no longer the center of the world. 
German policy is but a function of European policy, 
which is a component of Atlantic policy. I see our 
future in these terms.”’ Conversation of C. L. Sulz- 
berger with Strauss, The New York Times, May 6, 
1961. 
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in 1954; NATO has not brought reunifica- 
tion. 

The disruptive effects of the armed 
border between East and West and the spe- 
cial frictions produced by a zoned Berlin 
would have made the issue of a divided 
country a major one under any circum- 
stances. But the hopes aroused by NATO 
have added complications to the Chancel- 
lor’s burden. A natural result has been 
despair over the future and resignation to 
the realities of Soviet power and of Ger- 
man weakness, as manifested in German 
reaction to the 1957 Rapacki Plan and to 
the concept of disengagement in central 
Europe. 

In many ways German response to the 
idea of mutual withdrawal of troops in 
central Europe was directly related to the 
after-effect of Operation Carte Blanche; 
the German people were ready to welcome 
any plan that would reduce the danger to 
the first victims of an atomic war. The 
SDP in particular looked upon the pros- 
pect of the atom-free area suggested in the 
Rapacki Plan as an answer to the problem 
of reunification. Cognizant of the strength 
of the Soviet Union as revealed in the Sput- 
nik launchings, the SDP succeeded in at- 
tracting the attention of the FDP, a junior 
partner of the CDU, by suggesting that 
the reward for abandoning NATO might 
well be reunification, a step made reason- 
able in the light of NATO’s failure to ac- 
complish that objective.” 

Although the Chancellor’s firm rebuff of 
this scheme again overwhelmed the opposi- 
tion, the possibility of finding a road to 
reunification via retreat from NATO was 
by no means permanently closed. Such a 
course of action would be particularly at- 
tractive if the Chancellor’s enemies should 
succeed in impressing upon the country 
the belief that the Bundeswehr’s possession 
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of atomic weapons and the building of 
rocket ramps within the Federal Republic 
would make the division of Germany per- 
manent. Erich Mende, the foreign policy 
spokesman of the FDP, said categorically 
that the chances for reunification were 
worse in 1960 than at any time since 1952.” 

Disengagement was only one of many 
possible reactions to continued frustration. 
A more militant one, involving territorial 
demands from the Soviet bloc, could also 
disrupt the alliance or lead to war. Such 
were the fears in Germany at the end of 
the 1950’s when the book and lectures of 
William S. Schlamm, a United States jour- 
nalist of Viennese birth, succeeded in arous- 
ing youth groups as well as ex-Nazis to 
Mr. 
Schlamm found a ready audience 
among the millions of refugees from the 
German Democratic Republic and from 
the lands east of the Oder and Neisse. Al- 
though his book attracted little attention 
in the United States, either as a threat to 
peace or as a panacea for German ills, 
under the title, Die Grenzen des Wunders, 
the German version of Germany and the 
Future of Europe sold over 100,000 copies 
in a brief period of time. The author’s 
message was a relatively simple one: West 


protest over the eastern boundaries. 


also 


Germany’s prosperity had led to apathy; 
the West Germans ought to take the ini- 
tiative and win back the rest of Germany 
by their own efforts. If they failed in this 
mission, war and destruction would fol- 
low; only militance could preserve peace. 
Schlamm expected the Soviet Union to re- 
treat in the face of an aroused Germany 
and to surrender not only the lands in- 
cluded in the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, but also the lost territories of the east.” 

William Schlamm quickly became both 
a symbol of extremism and the object of 
serious concern in responsible circles of the 
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press and universities. In a searching arti- 
cle in the June 1960 issue of the Frank- 
furter Hefte Erich Kuby attempted to ac- 
count for the appearance of Schlamm and 
to assign responsibility for his influence. 
Kuby concluded that blame for the growth 
of the militancy symbolized by Schlamm 
should be shared by the Adenauer Govern- 
ment and by Brandt's SDP, as well as 
by the ex-Nazis and refugee politicians 
who supported Schlamm. He suggested 
that Adenauer’s extravagant language and 
dangerous promises concerning reunifica- 
tion had provoked a climate in which 
Schlamm’s ideas might flourish.” 


Kuby’s point is lent substance when one 


notes that all official maps in the Federal 
Republic still include the territories that 
were part of the Germany of 1937. In 
other .words, to West Germans there are 
“three Germanies” not merely the “East” 
and “West” Germanies cited in American 
newspapers. The Soviet zone is officially 
called Mitteldeutschland, which is a clear 
reminder that the lands east of the Oder 
and Neisse represent the “third Germany.” 
Will German public opinion force leaders 
to action? What effect does the idea of 
“three Germanies” have upon the NATO 
allies? If such inquiries are posed in any 
but a rhetorical manner, they raise serious 
questions as to the future of the NATO 
alliance. 

Viewing Schlamm’s activities in the con- 
text of a concurrent outburst of neo- 
Nazism and anti-Semitism during 1959 
and 1960, one is not surprised that many 
Germans were fearful of a revival of Nazi 
atavism. Yet, there is reason to question 
the need for alarm. Whatever Schlamm’s 
potential for evil, the net effects of his 
missionary work have not been impressive. 
The national policy of the 1950’s has not 
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been shaken from its course. Schlamm has 
not succeeded in arousing a new militarism 
in German youth. His call to action has 
inevitably been muted by the realities of 
Germany’s exposed position in an atomic 
age. It is interesting to note, too, that 
Schlamm has been careful to disassociate 
himself and his program from Nazism, 
and that he has proposed a firm bilateral 
pact between Germany and the United 
States.” 

Pressures to exploit NATO for the pur- 
poses of German reunification and recovery 
of lost territory have thus far been balanced 
against demands, deriving from prosperity 
and from fear of war, for a continuance of 
the status quo. Adenauer has attempted 
cautiously to come to terms with Poland. 
During the last couple of years, high 
government officials have periodically tried 
to placate Poland either by denying 
revanchisme, or by urging better trade rela- 
tions, or even by hinting that perhaps the 
Oder-Neisse line represents the cost of a 
Nazi past.” No German official has dared 
to surrender openly claims to the Oder- 
Neisse area, however. The Polish govern- 
ment has invariably replied that there are 
no persons of ethnic German origin living 
in the disputed territory, and it has charged 
that NATO abets the Federal Republic in 
plotting against Poland.” At the moment, 
the problem remains dormant, but it is 
nonetheless a potential embarrassment to 
the Federal government and to the At- 
lantic alliance. 

What the Oder-Neisse issue has empha- 
sized most forcefully is the accusation con- 
tinually being voiced by the Soviet Union, 
and occasionally echoed in times of stress 
by NATO partners, that the Federal Re- 
public’s role in NATO is an obstacle to 
NATO's main objective: preserving peace 
and Beltz on January 23, 
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in Europe. According to this argument, 
fear of a resurgence of German militarism 
has served to deepen the division of Eu- 
rope. Opposition to NATO from the East 
is equated with opposition to the revival 
of Nazi aggression and expansionism. The 
fact that the Warsaw Pact was formed as 
a counterthrust to NATO after the acces- 
sion of Germany to the alliance makes this 
argument all the more plausible. And in- 
dividual acts and postures, such as those 
noted above, which can be interpreted as 
signs of new German militancy, all serve 
to further the view that German member- 
ship in NATO is an obstacle to preserving 
the peace in Europe. 

If a split were to develop among the 
allies over the German problem, the ex- 
posed position of Berlin might seem to be 
the greatest immediate danger posed by 
German membership in NATO. West 
Germany’s intransigence has frequently 
created strains in the alliance through Ade- 
nauer’s adamant refusal 1) to accept the 
legitimacy of the German Democratic Re- 
public, or 2) to relinquish the hopes of 
Berlin’s becoming again the capital of the 
country, as well as through his fears that 
France or the United Kingdom was ready 
to come to terms with the Soviet bloc by 
sacrificing Berlin. At the same time, 
Berlin has represented the easiest target for 
Soviet harassment of the allies either di- 
rectly or through its East German puppet 
regime. If Berlin is a dangerous weak-spot 
to the allies, does it follow that Germany’s 
membership itself creates many of the dif- 
ficulties from which the alliance suffers? 
Surprisingly, the Berlin issue has been one 
of the few on which all the allies have been 
able to reach 
There is little doubt among NATO mem- 
bers that the 


a consensus in recent years. 


continuing division of Ger- 
many is the product of the Cold War 
rather than the cause. Unlike Algeria or 
the Congo, Berlin has united the allies. 


41 See 
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Although the fate of Berlin, like that of 
NATO, is not yet resolved, the linking of 
the two in the periodic crises of 1960 and 
1961 has seemingly strengthened both the 
alliance and the position of the city. 
Whether the alliance can continue to with- 
stand mounting Soviet pressures for the 
neutralization of Berlin is another question. 
Once again, Premier Khrushchev has set 
a deadline for the conclusion of a German 
peace treaty, threatening unilateral terms 
with the German Democratic Republic as 
the alternative. A different but equally 
perunent question is whether Chancellor 
Adenauer’s inflexible opposition to discuss- 
ing the possibility of changes in the status 
of Berlin has served the best interests of 
the alliance. Whatever the answers might 
be, a firm stance on Berlin has not pro- 
duced disaster; it may indeed yet be the 
occasion for a détente in Europe. 

West Germany is currently a member 
in good standing in NATO, although its 
membership has created difficulties for it- 
self and for its allies. Problems will prob- 
ably recur in the future since the disruptive 
forces of nationalism, militarism, and rac- 
ism need more than fifteen years to be 
destroyed. Yet, barring unforeseen disaster, 
the record of the Adenauer Administration 
seems to be a firm basis for the future de- 
velopment of the process of europeaniza- 
tion. It is worth noting that since 1959 
the leadership of Willi Brandt has given 
the Social Democrats a foreign policy that 
is not markedly different from that of the 
Union, and that 
there is greater harmony of opinion in 
West Germany over NATO today than in 


1955 when the Federal Republic acceded 


Christian Democratic 


to membership in the organization, Ger- 
many is still on trial, but in the world of 
the 1960's its trial is becoming increasingly 
indistinguishable from that of the West 
itself.” 


“‘“Germany’s Role in West Europe,”’ 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF POWER AND POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATION: SOME OBSERVATIONS ON INIS L. CLAUDE’S 
CONCEPTUAL APPROACH 


Rutu B. Russeti 


If we consider politics as the organization 
of social power for political ends, the nature 
of the political system that organizes such 
power can be seen as related both to the con- 
crete means of controlling its military and 
other components and to the abstract standards 
and objectives of the system itself. The latter 
form the more important element, since they 
the material means are used 
The 


the ends, 


determine how 


to operate the system. means are, in 


short, a function of in political as 


in other matters. 


This will be true whether the political or- 


national or interna- 


however, s 


ganization concerned is 


tional in scope. ‘There are, ignificant 


distinctions (as will be noted) among the ways 


in which power is, and can be, controlled 


’ ° 
vernmentai unit 


Singie-state g¢ 


comp ared to its management by an interna- 
] 


tional diplomatic organization of govern- 


ments. These diff 


erences must be kept in 


mind in analyzing the present organizational 


scheme by which states seek to govern their 
power relations and to maintain worl Id peace. 
were evoked by the 
aaa on “The 
Changing 


that “‘bal- 


These generalizations 
recent 
Mana; 
Unite 


; eg 
ance of power, collective security, and world 


article by Inis L. Claude, 
Power in the 


His thesis was 


standard list of theo- 
-d in the litera- 


field) 
the effective 


vernment’ 


os 
ations 


“ 


Staff Mer 


Division of the 


is a Senior nber of the 


Foreign Policy Studies Brooking 


Institution, Washington, D.C. The views expressed 


in this article are the author's and do not neces- 


sarily reflect those of other 


Institution 


management” of physical power in maintain- 
ing peaceful relations among the independent, 


Ad- 


mitting that the concepts are not clearly and 


but interdependent, states of the world. 


consistently defined, the author nevertheless 
that they 


izing disparate systems of relationship among 


found could be “‘taken as character- 


states—systems related to each other as suc- 
cessive points along a continuum and differing 
most fundamentally in the degree of centrali- 
and they 


then analyzed the 


zation of power authority which 
He 
amo the three concepts and consid 
in rel the United Nations, concluding 


hat the United Nations was not intended tok 


imply.” differences 
ered them 


ation to 


collective security organization ; nae in 
Chart 
ideological collective security 
that today, 


curious amal- 
and 


the 


er represents a 
gam” of 
applied balance of power; 


balance of power is “the operative mechanism 


of contemporary international politics”; and 


that the United Nations “potential contribu- 
ing power relationships “lies 


tion” in manag 


not in implementing collective security .. 


ng to improve and stab ilize the 


S 


but in helpi 
working of the balance of power system.” 


Claude’s the 
he most “fundamental” 


degree of 


dif- 


concentration on 


centralization as tl 


ference among these concepts I find mislead- 


ing. Moreover, it resu in an inadequate 


theoretical analysis of the various methods of 


power management and an _ oversimplified 


categorization of the contemporary situation. 


1 International Organization, Spring 1961 (Vol. 
zi....4 219-235. Quotations in the following 


less otherwise noted, are from this article. 
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I propose, therefore, to re-examine this prob- 
lem in terms that relate the degree of central- 
ized contro] of available force to the stand- 


First, the organization of power should be 
When 


international 


considered under a single government. 
the problem of maintaining 


peace is approached by trying to apply to the 


many extant states of the world a system com- 
parable to that of maintaining the veace 


single state, two incorrect as - 


One is t 


within a 


tions are often made. yased on the 
observable fact that major wars are usually 


fought between nations, while peaceful con- 


ditions are the more general rule within in- 


dividual It is then reasoned that, if 


tates. 


the sovereign national units are eliminated 


(through merger into a world government), 


war will automatically be eliminated along 


with them. But this is merely a semantic 


78 ] ti ,?? tT t : , raner nt , -] 
soiution that, in ettect, transmute world 


war into civil war. 
The other assumption is that world gov- 
ernmental machinery will be necessary only in 


he area of politico-military policy as now 


known in inter-state affairs; thus the proposals 
for world federation are usually of limited 


scope, even when authoritative within that 


But such a restriction ignores the fact 


that government decisions on the use of force 


scope. 


as an instrument of policy directly or indi- 
rectly involve most of the other major power 
of government. Control of military power 
is much more than merely the giving of or- 


In ad- 


dition to major political decisions on the pur- 


ders to and by generals and admirals. 


poses for which such power is to be used, 
military control involves the provision and 
financing of personnel and matériel, territor- 
ial bases for their maintenance, and means of 
transporting them where needed. Thus, the 
power to raise taxes, to draft men, to control 
territory, and to allocate resources will all be 
involved in any system that seeks only to con- 
trol foreign and military policy. 

A governmental system, moreover, involves 
complete centralization of authority over the 
use of physical power in relation to any of its 


ards and objectives of the respective. theoreti- 
cal political organization in question—that re- 
late the means to the ends, in other words. 


units; that is, the final political decision on 
such use 
than with the 
whether they be the states of a federation, 


rests with the central authority, 
rather component units— 
the provinces of a unitary government, or the 
units of varying degrees of subordination 
within an imperial organization. If and when 
that central power of decision is challenged, 
the result is civil war or revolution or rebel- 
lion, and the challenge must be met effec- 
tively by the central authority; else the gov- 
erning authority will be replaced by a new 
one or will break up into two or more inde- 
pendent governing authorities—and we are 
back in the international framework again. 
While world government may thus be de- 
scribed (in 


relation to the control of power) 


as demanding only a somewhat greater degree 


of centralization than an ideal global collec- 





tive security system—as the latter would also 
require a high degree of control through the 
mechanism of a central international organ— 
the Aind of control is quite different in the 
two cases. A member state of an international 
agency will turn over control of its forces 
only in such numbers, on such terms, and for 
such periods as it sees fit. But if the state 
agrees to become part of a world government, 
it will have to relinquish ultimate control 
completely (save for local police functions), 
along with at least minimum fiscal, territorial, 
manpower, and other controls, as mentioned 
above. This is so vital an act of political 
decision (some would say, of political abdi- 
cation) by a state as to constitute a qualitative, 
as well as quantitative, difference between 
governmental and intergovernmental organi- 
zation. In this respect, world government is 
not a comparable alternative to the two inter- 
national forms of organization. 

Most American writers (including Claude) 
tend to assume that world government, as they 
use the term, means government by consent 


rather than by compulsion. This is adequate 
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as an objective, but incomplete as a conceptual 
analysis. Peace, in the sense of non-war, can 
just as easily be conceived under a dictatorial 
world under a liberal 


government as one. 


Indeed, under a pax sovietica power might 
well be more “effectively” managed by the 
central communist authority to prevent any 
outbreak of violence than it could be under 
any system requiring consent and, hence, hav- 
ing to permit dissent—which sometimes gets 
beyond police control. 

There seems to be no serious possibility of 
any form of world state coming into being 
in the foreseeable future, since—unless his- 
tory is to be turned topsy-turvy—no such 
fundamental political revolution as would be 
required has ever come about both rapidly 
and peacefully among basically different types 
of political units. Any sudden transformation 
of disparate states into constituent parts of 


larger states or empires has come through 


Il. 


If national governments are not yet ready 
to turn over to a world government tirat final 
power of decision over the use of their respec- 
tive components of physical force, then the 
problem of maintaining world peace becomes 
a question of managing power relations among 
a large number of independent authorities, 


each with some degree of power at its com- 


mand. Any diplomatic form of organization 


under which those independent states volun- 


tarily attempt to regulate their power relation- 
ships will, by definition, be less centralized 
than any governmental organization.” 

The various international forms of organ- 
izing power relationships may be considered 
“related to each other as successive points 


along a continuum” so far as concerns their 


degree of centralization, and may be de- 
scribed as falling generally under either the 
2 Without getting involved in fine semantic 
tions, let us simply note that a grouping such as that 
of the Warsaw Pact countries, while nominally an inter- 
national organization of independent states, is in actual- 
ity nearer a Soviet imperium For purposes of this 
paper, it will be so classed Although its members 
have separate votes in the United Nations and other 
international agencies, they are always cast as a unit, 
which applies to no other so-called “‘bloc’’; there is 
no nonsense about who controls the power of this group. 


distinc- 
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And while the communists might 
well be willing to try this method, enough 


conquest. 


of the rest of us are prepared to oppose them 
so that they are more likely to bring about a 
nuclear holocaust and a world in ruins than 
a world state. The voluntary formation of 
larger states out of smaller ones, so far as I 
can recall, has occurred only when already 
similar political units (such as the original 
thirteen North American states) have joined 
together. As the precondition of sufficiently 
like-structured units clearly does not yet exist 
globally, the most we are likely to see happen 
voluntarily, for some time to come, is more 
of the limited steps now being taken toward 
common markets, economic “communities,” 
and tentative political groupings of a few 
states. 

This was the viewpoint of the planners of 
the United Nations, both before and at San 
Francisco, as Claude has noted. It is still valid. 


balance of power or collective security rubric. 
These concepts, I concur, while incapable of 
being defined in firmly agreed terms, do con- 


stitute alternative notions of international 


power relationships that result in significantly 
different systems. But the significant differ- 


ences, it seems to me, relate less to their 


varying degrees of centralization than to the 

nature of their bases of action and the ends 

for which their collective power is used. 
Thus, the balance of power concept may 


be described as 


“a kind of laissez-faire ar- 


rangement” by which states “fin combinations 


reflecting the coincidence of interests, 
seek to influence the pattern of power distri- 


bution and to determine their own places 


within” it.” And a collective security system 


may be represented as one imposing “partially 
centralized management upon a situation in 


?I cannot see, however, how the balance of power 
concept can also cover that ‘‘extreme of decentraliza- 
tion,"’ a scheme within which individual states operate 
either “‘singly or in combinations.”’ Each-state-for-itself 
is international anarchy—the absence of, rather than a 
system of, management. Alliance agreements may be 
very loose, but whatever the understanding entered into, 
it constitutes a form of joint undertaking, even if the 
coordinating “‘agency’’ of the arrangement is no more 
than a signed treaty. 
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which power remains diffused among national 
units.” It would seem to be going too far, 
however, to describe an “‘ideal’’ collective se- 
curity system as calling for ‘“‘an international 
organization with authority to determine 
when a resort to force is illegitimate and to 
require states to collaborate under its direction 


in suppressing such use of force’”—as though 
I § 





international organ were an independent 


the 
body. Such an agency is not itself a separate 
authority; it is, rather, the collectivity of its 
member states—acting on certain principles, 
by certain methods, within certain limits, and 
for certain ends, all in accordance with the 
voluntary undertakings of those members. 
Claude correctly points out that the member 
states “function as coordinate managers of the 
power situation” under a balance of power 
arrangement; but so do they under a collec- 
tive security organization, although their man- 
agement responsibilities may be different in 
nature. 

The important factors that differentiate 
the two approaches relate to the methods by 
which each organizes to maintain the peace. 
A balance of power system will seek to main- 
tain the equilibrium (or restore it) by creat- 
ing roughly balanced power groups, with 
neither side able easily to overcome the other. 
Each group may be organized either defen- 
sively or offensively; that is, either to main- 
tain an existing balance as against another 
group, or to overcome that group’s power, 
which it may consider detrimental potentially 
or actually. Its members normally will be 
bound to act together under certain agreed 
conditions, whether to conquer or to resist 
conquest. War is accepted as a permissible 


instrument of national policy, and with it 
the concept of neutrality. 

A collective security system, on the other 
hand, seeks to w#balance power so that it is 
heavily weighted on the side of peaceful states 
against potential aggressors. ‘The member 
states foreswear the use of force for national 
ends; undertake to maintain peaceful relations 
in their political intercourse; and, abjuring 
neutrality, agree to combine their joint efforts 
against any state (including members of the 
system) which may violate the standard of 
peaceful conduct. The important element, 
theoretically, that is “imposed,” in Claude’s 
words, is not the “scheme of partially central- 
ized management,” but the scheme of gener- 
ally applicable national obligations (to refrain 
from the nondefensive use of force), duties 
(to come to the aid of an injured party when 
this standard is violated), and rights (to call 
upon the other members when itself injured) 
—not in relation to particular states, but, 
ideally, in relation to any offending state. 

A collective security system, moreover, must 
logically accompany its scheme for controlling 
force with some positive scheme for peaceful 
adjustments to changing conditions that alter 
national interests and power. Such adjust- 
ments under a balance of power arrangement 
can take the form of shifting “collective” 
arrangements of constituent groups of states; 
but all states will be included within a single 
“concert” under a general collective security 
scheme. ‘The system therefore requires more 
formal, more centralized organization to carry 
out these functions than is needed under a 
balance of power arrangement, which itself 
changes with changing conditions. 


Ill. 


In turning now to the United Nations as a 
system for managing power relations in the 
contemporary world, we find that neither of 
these theoretical concepts really fits the case. 
Thus, Claude had to “emancipate” himself 
from the “rigidity” of the standard categories 
in order to describe what actually happened in 
setting up the Organization. He is quite right 
in finding that it was not the original inten- 


tion to establish ‘fa full-fledged collective se- 
curity system, capable of bringing collective 
force to bear against any aggressor,” as the 
veto provisions exempted the Great Powers 
from enforcement action. It does not follow 
from this, however, that the original scheme 
“represented the repudiation of the idea of 
collective security, not an unsuccessful attempt 
to institutionalize its application”; nor can it 
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be adequately described as leaving “‘the bal- 
ance of power system intact for cases of major 
importance to global peace and order,” while 
providing “‘a collective security system to be 
applicable in cases of relatively minor signifi- 
cance.” ‘These are judgments that return to 
the rigidities of disparate theoretical cate- 
gories; what actually happened fits less neatly 
into the pigeonholes. 

In considering the problems of establishing 
the United Nations Organization, the plan- 
ners of the Charter had to deal, not with 
theoretical systems, but with a condition of 
world war. Assuming eventual United Na- 
tions victory, there would then exist an over- 
whelmingly strong concert of power, domi- 
nated physically by the major allied powers, 
with an immediate task of controlling the de- 
feated Axis powers and of deciding what 
form their own postwar relationships should 
take in order to maintain the hard-won peace. 

There were various American ideas on the 
best way to do this, including a proposal that 
there should be one treaty commitment among 
the major victors to enforce the peace treatie 
against Germany and Japan, and a completely 
separate one establishing a general interna- 
tional organization on a purely consultative 
basis, without military means to enforce peace, 
but concerned with other aspects of interna- 
tional relations. 


The higher official view of 


this approach, set forth in a memorandum to 


the Secretary of State some months before 


the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations, clearly 


explains the evolutionary concept behind the 
government’s ultimate proposals, It contended 
that the establishment of effective surveillance 
over disarmed ‘Germany and Japan would not 


alone suffice to guarantee peace and security: 


What we should strive for is the estab- 
lishment of an international organization 
which would, through a series of 


provide for an effective system of collec- 


steps, 
tive security. While it is true that in our 
present discussion we, too, envisage an in- 
which 


would be merely a consultative body, we 


ternational organization initially 
make definite provision for a general un- 


* Quoted in Ruth B 
p. 396 


Russell, A History of the United Nations Charter (Washington, D. € 
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dertaking to use force, if necessary, for the 
We 
procedure 


maintenance of peace and security. 


also make provision for a 
through which, by later and supplementary 
agreement, the general undertaking would 
be transformed into a specific one, and 
through which, in the meantime, the major 
powers and such other states as may be in a 
position to do so would continue to act in 


defense of security and peace.” 


The government experts also agreed that no 
Great Power would allow its military forces 
to be ordered into action without its consent, 
and (an equally important consideration) that 
the smaller states would not be likely to accept 
complete Great Power hegemony in the guise 
They 


the proposals then 


of an international organization. 


thought, however, that 


being completed by the United States offered 
a reasonable method of handling these practi- 
cal difficulties, “even if we fail to find an 
acceptable way of dealing with controversie 
in which a major power is invloved.” The 
significant word here is “acceptable.” 
Granted that stem for 


any voluntary sy 


maintaining peace would require the coopera- 
tion of the Great Powers, the experts thought 
such cooperation would more likely develop 
within a general security system incorporating 
as broad commitments as possible, than on any 


narrower base—such as an alliance to control 


the ex-enemy states——or merely on some 


ad hoc basis, without commitments 


looking 
They 


1e same time, that if one of the great 


toward a fuller, more effective system. 
felt, at tl 
holders of power should resort to aggression 
in the future, it could be halted only by the 
combined weight of all the other states, in 
effect, by all-out war once again. Such a turn 
of events could not, practically, be prevented 
by any international organization, despite 


commitments not to use force for national 
ends; but without such commitments, there 
would not even be anything internationally 
“illegal” in such aggression, immoral though 
it might be considered. 

As the Charter shows, the Great Powers 
would not accept any enforcement system not 


Brookings, 1958), 
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dependent on their voluntary accord. But an 
agreement was achieved that: 1) allowed a 
nascent collective security system to develop as 
fast as the precondition of Great Power co- 
operation might develop; 2) provided for a 
separate form of collective action to be organ- 
ized outside the global agency, but within the 
framework of its nonaggressive security com- 
mitments, so long as the former was not able 


to handle matters itself (namely, collective 
self-defense) ; and 3) established sufficiently 
flexible machinery and procedures to permit 
considerable adaptation on the basis of experi- 
ence. Rather than a “curious amalgam,” the 
Charter seems to me to represent a rather 
practical amalgam of the possibilities in the 
circumstances of 1945, 


IV. 


In considering what has happened since 
then, Claude contends that the creators of the 
United Nations envisaged “an extremely 
modest version of collective security”; but 
that, as there is now no “meaningful possibil- 
ity of organizing a dependable system of col- 
lective military sanctions to repel international 
aggression,” collective security as an operative 
system must be considered repudiated. But the 
varied array of organized relationships that 
have developed among the nations to control 
power internationally in the postwar period 
is much too complex a reality to be forced 
into a single theoretical mold. We face here, 
as always, the conflict between the continuity 
and complexity of history and the discreteness 
of theoretical concepts: the evolution of inter- 
national political forms in life does not occur 
by clear-cut substitutions of one dominant 
“operative system” for another. In the long 
perspective of history, it may be possible to see 
a single system dominant in certain periods, 
as historians are wont to do, and then to de- 
nominate the intervening periods simply as 
“transitional” and let them go at that. Living 
through one of those confused transitional 
periods, as we are now doing, it would seem 
more profitable to attempt to sort out its 
various elements than to try to classify it as 
dominated by one or the other of two defi- 
nitely different systems. 

Rather than trying to decide, that is, 
whether we are in a yellow period (with a 
little blue here and there, it is true) or a blue 
period (with yellow admixtures, it must be 
admitted), why not recognize the spectrum of 
greens in which we actually live? We observe 
something of the old-fashioned balance of 


power in the relationships of the nuclear pow- 
ers. We see a new-model balance of power 
operation in the collective defense arrange- 
ments. We find several “extremely modest 
versions” of collective security actions under 
United Nations auspices, none of them, ad- 
mittedly, of the type specifically foreseen in 
the Charter; but all of them, be it noted— 
from Korea, through Suez, to the Congo— 
representing operations carried out because 
there existed a sufficient degree of Great 
Power accord (either through acquiescence or 
abstinence) to enable them to work within 
their particular limitations, and because there 
was enough flexibility in the Charter to adapt 
to those limitations. We see also a new sub- 
versive form of international aggressive force 
in the Soviet and Chinese use of nationalist- 
communist groups, that so far has not shown 
itself very susceptible to either collective- 
security or balance-of-power forms of resist- 
ance, 

Where all this may lead, provided we do 
not blow all our systems into oblivion, is im- 
possible to predict at this stage. Within the 
United Nations, as Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjéld pointed out in his final testament, 
“certain members conceive of the organization 
as a static conference machinery for resolving 
conflicts of interest and ideology”; while 
others think of it “primarily as a dynamic 
instrument of governments through which 
they jointly ... should seek... also... 
to develop forms of executive action” to re- 
solve and forestall conflicts. The first con- 


cept, he added: 


is firmly anchored in the time-honored 
philosophy of sovereign national states in 
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armed competition, of which the most that 
may be expected in the international field 
is that they achieve a peaceful coexistence. 
The second one envisages possibilities of 
intergovernmental action overriding such 
a philosophy, and opens the road toward 
more developed and increasingly effective 
forms of constructive international coopera- 
tion. 


The two concepts could as well have been 
described, in our terms, as balance of power 


Mr. Hammarskjéld 


stressed that the direction in which the Or- 


versus Collective security. 


n does move will depend on decisions 


Viember States. If they elect to limit 
otential contribution,” in Claude’s 


- 
la 

> ie ek ey Sen 1 stabilize 

is, [to hely ing to improve and stabilize 


working of the balance of power system,” 

gf ES Ee ee ae oe ey aera 

e forward-looking potentials of the Charter 
will be in danger of atrophy by default. To 
the extent that its possibilities xe realized 


5 “Introduction to the Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary-General on the Work of the Organization 16 June 
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through even modest versions of collective se- 
curity action, the other forms of international 
political organization may tend less to conflict 
with, than to supplement, the United Na- 
tions in controlling power relationships. 
Finally, it 
ments behaved as sensibly as those of modern 


might be noted, if all govern- 


Scandinavia, for example, the effective man- 
agement of their power relations would pre- 
sent no serious problems; peace would reign 
under any of the theoretical alternatives dis- 
cussed above, and under any logical form of 
organization to control the international use 
=} 


of their national forces. Lacking such gen- 


eral will to peaceful relations, especially 


among all the Great Powers, the organiza- 
tional forms used by states in their efforts to 
control the international power situation will 
probably continue to be—as they are now—a 
varied mixture, developed in response to the 


variety of power problems they seek to solve. 


1960—15 June 1961,"" General Assembly Official Rec 


ords, Supplement 1A, p. 1. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


Third Special Session 

The third special session of the General 
Assembly, summoned by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral “the 
Tunisia obtaining since 19 July 1961,” 


to consider grave situation in 
' was 
held from August 21 through 25, 1961. In 
his opening statement to the Assembly the 
Tunisian delegate, Mongi Slim, outlined 
events leading up to the crisis of July 19 
when as a normal exercise of its sovereignty 
the Tunisian government decided to pro- 
hibit formally flights over its territory by 
any French aircraft and announced that air- 
craft which violated this prohibition would 
be shot down. Shortly after the notification 
of this prohibition, French aircraft began to 
fly over the Bizerta region, and, disregard- 
ing the warning shots directed against them, 
launched an assault, in which paratroopers 
and warships later joined. Furthermore, 
Tunisia had complied with the interim reso- 
lution adopted by the Security Council on 
July 22 calling for a cease-fire and a with- 
drawal of all armed forces to their original 
positions, whereas France, in open defiance 
of the Security Council and of the Tunisian 
government, had availed itself of the Tuni- 
sian compliance by extending its perimeter 
of occupation and by strengthening its mili- 
tary potential. Mr. Slim called preposterous 
the French argument that its actions were 
in self-defense, stating that the peaceful 
demonstrations of the Tunisian people on 
Tunisian territory could not possibly have 
prejudiced the political independence and 
territorial integrity of France. 
all of Tunisia’s attempts to enter into nego- 
tiations with a view to the peaceful settle- 


Thus, since 


1 Document A/4847. For a summary of the discus- 
sion of the Tunisian situation in the Security Council, 
see this issue, p. 655-661. 


ment of the armed conflict and the evacua- 
tion of the French base at Bizerta had been 
in vain, Tunisia’s only course of action, 
other than to submit to brutal force, was to 
appeal to the United Nations. In closing, 
Mr. Slim emphasized that the problem be- 
fore the Assembly had a two-fold aspect: 1) 
the right of Tunisia to call for the swift 
withdrawal of all French troops from her 
soil, which touched upon the Organization’s 
responsibilities for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security; and 2) the 
refusal of France to comply with the interim 
resolution of the Security Council. Thus, 
the question before the Assembly involved 
not only a conflict between France and 
Tunisia, but one between France and the 
UN as well. 

The following speaker, Mr. Barnes (Li- 
beria), expressing the view that the presence 
of French forces on Tunisian territory with- 
out the consent of the Tunisian government 
was a clear violation of Tunisia’s sover- 
eignty, introduced a draft resolution spon- 
sored by 32 African, Asian, and Middle 
Eastern countries’ plus Yugoslavia which: 1) 
supported the interim measures taken by 
the Security Council and called for com- 
pliance with them by France; and 2) rec- 
ognizing the sovereign right of Tunisia to 
demand the withdrawal of all French armed 
forces present on its territory without its 
consent, proposed immediate negotiations 
between the governments of France and 
Tunisia to devise peaceful measures in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the UN 
Charter for the withdrawal of all French 
forces from Tunisia.’ 
when a draft, 


2 Document S/4882; submitted as 


Document S/4880. 
3 Document A/L.351. 
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Speaking at the following, the 997th, 
Mr. (Soviet Union) 
called upon the UN to take effective meas- 
ures without delay to bring an end to 
French aggression in Tunisia. He reiterated 
that the retention of the French base at 
and the maintenance of French 
troops on Tunisian soil were a contradiction 
of the sovereign rights of Tunisia; his dele- 
gation felt that the fulfilment of the interim 
Security Council resolution would be only a 
first step toward stopping French aggres- 
sion against Tunisia, and that the danger 
would be obviated only by the liquidation 
of the French military base at Bizerta. 
Turning to the juridical aspect of the prob- 
lem, Mr. Vakil (Iran), pointed out that the 
jurisdiction of a state over its entire territory 
was necessarily exclusive and that any dele- 


meeting, Morozov 


Bizerta 


gation of that sovereignty had to come 
from the state itself. In a 1958 agreement 


France and Tunisia had committed them- 
selves to undertake negotiations leading to 
a final agreement on the status of Bizerta, 
but such an agreement had never been 


drafted. Consequently, in the absence of 
a specific delegation of sovereignty on the 
part of Tunisia, the presence of French 
forces on Tunisian soil was not justified. 
A number of other delegates concurred in 
this interpretation, including, inter alia, 
those of Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, 
Guinea, Jordan, Mali, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Poland, Somalia, the Soviet Union, Togo, 
and the United Arab Republic. The repre- 
sentative of the United Atab Republic, Mr. 
Loutfi, added at the gggth meeting that the 
mere fact that Tunisia had agreed to nego- 
tiate with France in order to set up a sched- 
ule for withdrawal did not mean Tunisia 
was willing to accept the presence of French 
forces in Tunisia. He drew the attention 
of the delegates to a resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly in 1946 which, inter 
alia, recommended that Member States 
withdraw without delay all forces stationed 
in the territories of other Member States 
without the consent of that state freely and 


* See General Assembly Resolution 41 (1), December 
14, 1946. 
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publicly expressed in treaties or agreements 
compatible with the Charter and not violat- 
ing any international agreements. 

In the course of the discussion, a number 
of delegates made known their opposition 
to foreign military bases in general, among 
them, inter alia, the delegates of Albania, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ghana, 
Guinea, India, Indonesia, Somalia, and the 
Soviet Union. At the gg7th meeting, Mr. 
Jha (India) stated that although his gov- 
ernment did not question the right of states 


Burma, 


to enter into agreements permitting the 
presence of foreign troops and bases on their 
soil, it felt that, in general, the presence of 
a foreign military base or forces in any 
the 
source of friction and tensions. 


country, whatever intention, was a 
At the same 
meeting, the delegate of the Soviet Union 
expressed the opinion that Western military 
bases in 
undermined the sovereignty and independ- 
ence of the countries in which they were 
situated and constituted flagrant violations 
of the declaration on the granting of inde- 
pendence to colonial countries’ adopted by 
the fifteenth session of the General Assem- 
bly. Mr. Garcia-Inchaustegui (Cuba) stated 
the view of his government at the 1002d 
meeting that treaties could not be used to 
justify the presence of foreign military bases. 
Neither under law nor under international 
morality could any validity or value be 
given to documents signed for the purpose 
of diminishing the sovereignty of states, he 
said; to bind themselves internationally, 
states had to be sovereign, and they could 
not in fact be sovereign if they were forced 
to admit foreign military forces into their 
territory. 

There was general agreement as to Tuni- 
sia’s sovereignty over Bizerta. Mr. Steven- 
son (United States) observed at the g98th 
meeting that the principle of full Tunisian 
sovereignty over its own territory should be 
universally accepted, but that the practical 
problem of relating that sovereignty to the 
present dispute was another question. Thus, 


the territories of other countries 


5 See General Assembly Resolution 1514 (XV), De- 
cember 15, 1960. 
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a number of delegations, including those of 
Argentina, Brazil, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, New Zealand, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, 
urged prompt negotiations between the two 
parties to arrange for the ultimate disposi- 
the facilities and installations at 
Bizerta currently under French control and 
requested neither side to take any action 
which might cause further deterioration of 
the situation. 
view that it would be inappropriate for the 
General Assembly to attempt to dictate the 
terms of an agreement. At the same meet- 
ing Mr. Amadeo (Argentina) stated that 
while the absence of an agreement authoriz- 
ing the French base at Bizerta legally left 
Tunisia the right to request France to with- 
draw its troops from Bizerta, his govern- 


the 


tion of 


Mr. Stevenson expressed the 


ment could not endorse measures 


adopted by Tunisia during the days preced- 
ing July 19 with regard to the base. Al- 
though Tunisia called them peaceful mani- 
festations, he continued, even though they 
developed on Tunisian territory they created 


an atmosphere of tension around the base 
and, as such, were an unequivocal act of 
coercion. Referring to the 32-power draft 
resolution before the Assembly, Mr. Crowe 
(United Kingdom) expressed regrets at the 
roooth meeting that the sponsors had found 
it necessary to include phrases which, al- 
though they were alleged to be not specifi- 
cally condemnatory of France, were not 
likely, in the opinion of his delegation, to 
contribute to a solution of the problem. 
The United Kingdom felt that the two 
parties to the conflict should appoint repre- 
sentatives as soon as possible to work out 
a solution for the evacuation of the Bizerta 
base, in accordance with their mutual inter- 
ests, and that talks should be initiated be- 
tween the two countries with a view to 
carrying out fully the Security Council reso- 
lution of July 22. 

During the course of the debate the dele- 
gates of the following countries, inter alia, 
condemned France for noncompliance with 
the Security Council interim resolution: Ar- 
gentina, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Ghana, 
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Iran, Iraq, Libya, Saudi Arabia, the Soviet 
Union, the Sudan, the United Arab Repub- 
lic, and Yemen. Pointing out at the gggth 
meeting that by not complying with the 
terms of the Security Council resolution 
calling for the withdrawal of troops to their 
original positions France became the only 
permanent member of the Security Council 
throughout the history of the United Na- 
tions to disregard a Council resolution 
which it did not veto, Mr. U Thant 
(Burma) expressed the concern of those 
who wanted to see the Organization a really 
effective instrument for the promotion and 
maintenance of peace and security and a 
medium for international conciliation. Ac- 
cordingly, a number of delegations, in- 
those of Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Morocco, and 
Nigeria, urged that the General Assembly 
take a decisive stand on the issue. At the 
1oooth meeting Mr. Hakim (Lebanon), 
pressing the Assembly to adopt a firm and 
clear decision in accordance with interna- 
tional law and the principles of the Charter, 
expressed the view that the current situation 
was a test case for the United Nations. He 
saw the question at issue to be whether the 
United Nations could prevent a Great 
Power from substituting the law of force 
for international law in furthering its nar- 
row national interests. Mr. Mulki (Jordan) 
warned at the 1002d meeting that the pres- 
tige of the Organization would be at stake 
if the Assembly took no action. He stated 
that French disregard of the authority of 
the UN posed a challenge particularly to the 
major powers, which were more responsible 
for the maintenance of international peace; 
it was incumbent upon them not to let 
expediency be their guide, he admonished, 
or they would be blessing aggression and 
encouraging the aggressor. 

At the roo4th meeting Mr. Ngileruma 
(Nigeria) stressed that the obligation of the 
UN to maintain peace and security in the 
world did not lie solely in preventing 
clashes between world powers but also ex- 
tended to the protection of the sovereignty 
of the smaller states against the inordinate 


cluding 
Guinea, 
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desires of more powerful states. World 
peace and security, he pointed out, was in- 
divisible, and it was therefore equally in 
the interest of both the large and the small 
powers that peace be maintained. In the 
exercise of its supreme duty to maintain 
peace, he continued, the General Assembly 
was obligated to ensure that the interim 
resolution of the Security Council be fully 
implemented and to insist that French 
troops be withdrawn from Tunisia in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the government 
and people of Tunisia. Mr. Rossides 
(Cyprus) observed at the roo5th meeting 
that this was the first time the General 
Assembly was confronted with a situation 
in which it was called upon to uphold a 
resolution of the Security Council which 
had not been fully implemented because one 
of the parties to which it was addressed had 
failed to comply with it. Thus, the author- 
ity and efficacy of the Security Council, the 
most important organ of the UN for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity, were at stake, he pointed out, and if 
the General Assembly failed to take appro- 
priate action, the whole structure of the UN 
would be irretrievably shaken. 

Addressing the Assembly again at the 
1oo4th meeting, the representative of Tuni- 
sia restated the position of his government. 
He stressed that Tunisia was not prepared 
to enter into any discussions regarding the 
application of the interim resolution of the 
Security Council since Tunisia had fully 
complied with the provisions of the resolu- 
tion, whereas France had not. This aspect 
of the problem, he pursued, therefore in- 
volved a dispute between France and the 
United Nations. On the other hand, he 
reiterated, Tunisia was perfectly willing to 
enter into discussions immediately with 
France to define the modalities and time- 
limits for the evacuation of French troops 
from Tunisia. He warned that if necessary, 
Tunisia would not hesitate to exercise its 
right of legitimate self-defense in accord- 
ance with Article 51 of the UN Charter. 

Before a vote was taken on the 32-power 
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draft at the roo6th meeting, the delegates 
of Austria, Bolivia, Colombia, Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, the Philippines, Sweden, 
and Turkey explained that although they 
felt reservations toward parts of the text 
not entirely free of controversial references, 
they would vote for the draft because it 
urged direct bilateral negotiations between 
the parties concerned. When the draft was 
put to the vote, it was adopted by 66 votes 
to none, with 30 abstentions (American and 
European states plus Australia, Israel, Japan, 
New Zealand, and South Africa). France 
did not participate in the debate. 


Reports to the Sixteenth Session 


Report of the Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories: The 
twelfth session of the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Territor- 
ies was held in New York from April 24 to 
May 26, 1961." At its opening meeting Mr. 
C. W. A. Schurmann (Netherlands) was 
elected chairman for the session while Miss 
Angie E. Brooks (Liberia) and Miss Faiha 
Ibrahim Kamal (Iraq) were elected vice- 
chairman and rapporteur, respectively. The 
twelfth session devoted special attention to 
questions of social advancement and to the 
impact of economic, educational, and techni- 
cal assistance developments in the non-self- 
governing territories, as well as to special 
studies undertaken by the Secretariat and 
the specialized agencies and to summaries 
the 
information transmitted under Article 73¢ 
of the Charter by Australia, France, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States on 51 dif- 
ferent territories. At the 226th to 233d 
meetings social advancement was discussed, 
with detailed consideration being given to: 
1) the need for stabilizing urban popula- 
tions through the provision of more and 
better housing and higher wages; 2) the 
role of the community development tech- 
niques as a means of raising the standards 
of living of the people; 3) questions of rural 
development, including land problems, the 


prepared by the Secretary-General of 
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expansion of agricultural services, and the 
diversification of agricultural production; 
4) social welfare services, treatment of juve- 
nile offenders, and the need to abolish cor- 
poral punishment; 5) nutrition and public 
health; and 6) racial discrimination. Fol- 
lowing the usual procedure a subcommittee 
was set up to report on social advancement 
in the non-self-governing territories on the 
basis of information before the Committee 
and discussions held at the session; the re- 
port of the subcommittee reiterated the be- 
lief that social development was nothing less 
than the whole process of economic, social, 
and political change and cultural advance- 
ment in a territory, considered in terms of 
the progressive well-being of society and 
of the individual. 

A draft resolution submitted by Iraq, Li- 
beria, the Netherlands, and New Zealand 
approving the report of the subcommittee 
and inviting the Secretary-General to submit 
the report to the sixteenth session of the 
General Assembly for approval’ was adopted 
by 13 votes to none with one abstention after 
a proposal by India to the effect that the 
Committee should not submit any draft of 
the report on social development so as to 
leave the Assembly free to formulate its own 
recommendations had been voted down. 

During its 226th, 227th, 233d, 235th, and 
237th meetings the Committee had before 
it a Secretariat study on the preparation and 


training of indigenous civil and technical 
cadres in Kenya, Fiji, and the Bahamas, 
compiled from information transmitted un- 


der Article 73e¢ of the Charter. At the 
237th meeting the Committee accepted a 
proposal of the representative of India, sup- 
ported by the delegates of Ceylon, Ghana, 
Iraq, Liberia, and the Netherlands, provid- 
ing that: 1) the Committee should report 
to the General Assembly that it lacked 
enough information to examine fully the 
question; 2) the Committee should annex 
™ Document A/AC.35/L.51. 

8 General Assembly Resolwtion 1514 (XV), Decem- 
ber 15, 1960, provided the basis for the adoption of 
concrete measures leading to the independence of all 
non-self-governing territories; General Assembly Resolu- 


tion 1541 (XV), December 21, 1960, asserted the 
competence of the General Assembly to decide whether 
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the information on hand and the statements 
presented before it on the question to the 
report to the General Assembly; and 3) an 
analysis of the information should be made 
by the Secretariat for submission to the 
General Assembly. Educational and eco- 
nomic advancement were considered during 
the 235th through 237th meetings. Eco- 
nomic advancement had been extensively 
dealt with the previous year and thus did 
not receive special attention, although there 
was considerable debate on the impact of the 
European Economic Community on the 
non-self-governing territories. With respect 
to educational matters, the Committee dis- 
cussed 1) a report by the United Nations 
Educational, Social and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) on measures being taken 
by that organization for the elimination of 
illiteracy, and 2) the question of racial dis- 
crimination in education. 

At the 237th through 240th meetings 1) 
international collaboration for economic, so- 
cial, and educational advancement, and 2) 
technical assistance received by the terri- 
tories from the specialized agencies and the 
regional economic commissions of the UN 
were considered. A Secretariat report cov- 
ering, inter alia, international technical as- 
sistance showed that under the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance allocations 
recommended for the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories would amount to some $2.5 million 
over the two-year period 1961-1962. The 
recommended projects would entail sending 
114 experts to the 25 territories, with almost 
half of the experts to be assigned to techni- 
cal assistance in the field of health, and 
sponsoring 30 fellowships. 

General questions relating to the sum- 
maries and analyses of information trans- 
mitted under Article 73e¢ of the Charter 
and General Assembly Resolutions 1514, 
1541, and 1542° were discussed at the 237th 
to 240th meetings of the Committee. It was 
or not an obligation existed to transmit information on 
territories; and General Assembly Resolution 1542 
(XV), December 21, 1960, declared that an obligation 
existed on the part of the government of Portugal to 


transmit information under Chapter XI of the Charter 
concerning the territories under its administration. 
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revealed that in several cases there had been 
delays in the transmission of information by 
the administering authorities, and that the 
United Kingdom had not provided political 
information on the territories under its ad- 
ministration. General Assembly Resolution 
1542 had invited Spain to participate in the 
of the 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


on Information 
Ac- 
cordingly, a Spanish representative attended 
the Committee meetings, stating that his 
government had provided the Committee 
with detailed information on political, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions in Fernando 
Péo, Rio Muni, and the Spanish Sahara. 
In regard to General Assembly Resolution 
1514 on measures leading to the independ- 
ence of all non-self-governing territories, 


work Commnittee 


the representative of Mexico pointed out at 
the 237th meeting that the status of the 
French territories in South America was not 
clear and that no information on these terri- 
tories had been transmitted to the Commit- 
tee since 1946; the representative of France 
stated in rebuttal that the only responsibility 
of his government in regard to the Com- 
mittee was the transmission of information 
on the New Hebrides, which was admin- 
istered jointly by France and the United 
Kingdom. In respect to General Assembly 
Resolution 1542 calling on Portugal to sub 
mit information on territories under its 
administration, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Iraq, 
Liberia, and Mexico submitted a draft reso- 
lution at the 239th meeting which—when 
finally adopted at the 240th meeting by a 
vote of 9-to 2, with 4 abstentions, following 
rejection of one of its operative paragraphs 
—noted with regret 1) that the government 
of Portugal had not yet transmitted the re- 
quired information and had not indicated 
its intention to do so, and 2) that the repre- 
sentative of Portugal had not attended the 
meetings of the Committee.” 

At the 240th and final meeting the Com- 
mittee discussed the questions of its renewal 
and of its future work. Under operative 
paragraph 8 of General Assembly Resolu- 


* Document A/AC.35/L.349 
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tion 1332” the General Assembly was to 
reconsider at its sixteenth session the ques- 
tion of continuing the Committee on Infor- 


mation from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 


tories, together with the questions of the 


composition and terms of reference of it or 
any such future committee. The views ex- 
pressed by members of the Committee dur- 
ing the discussion, to be submitted to the 
General Assembly for its information on the 
1) the United 


States delegation was prepared to give full 


subject, were as follows: 


support to renewing the Committee with its 
present terms of reference for another three- 
year period if that were the wish of the 
Committee—if the Committee thought that 
its terms of reference should be expanded, 
then the matter should be turned over to the 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee; 2) sev- 
eral nonadministering of the 
Committee felt that its future work should 
aim at the implementation of General As- 
sembly Resolution 1514 on the granting of 
independence to colonial countries and peo 
ples, and that accordingly the Committee 
should not be renewed for a fixed period 


members 


but should be set up to exist as long as there 
were non-self-governing territories; 3) other 
that the 
should be authorized to examine political 


delegates suggested Committee 


and constitutional developments and to sub- 


recommendations on individual terri- 


) the representative of the 


mit 
tories; and 4 
United Kingdom, observing that his govern- 
ment had cooperated with the Committee 
in the past in spite of its view that the 
Charter contained no provision for exami- 
nation of information transmitted under 
Article 73¢, stated that since some members 
wished to extend the terms of reference he 
thought that the Committee should not 
formulate a recommendation on this item, 
which would in any case be on the provi- 
sional agenda of the sixteenth session of the 
General Assembly. 

As for the next session of the Committee, 
it was pointed out that if the Committee 
were to meet in the spring of 1962 it would 

10 General Assembly Resolution 1332 (XIII), Decem- 
ber 12, 1958. 
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have before it summaries of information for 
the year 1960 plus data for the two pre- 
which would 


Some members 


ceding years, information 
be out of date by then. 

suggested that the Committee meet in Au- 
gust instead, when it might also have infor- 
mation for 1961. If it were not possible 
to change the date of the session, it was 
proposed that the administering members 
make available general information on the 
latest developments in the most important 
Also discussed at the final meeting 
was the survey of education in the terri- 
tories to be prepared by UNESCO, taking 


areas. 


into account the work of the Committee 
and the UNESCO plan of work for 1962. 
Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 
1962 and Information Annexes, and Report 
of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions: The report 
of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions” on the budg- 
et estimates for 1962” noted that the Secre- 
tary-General had proposed a budget of 
$73,533,500 on a gross basis. Income other 
than staff assessment had been estimated at 
$5,348,500; in addition, an _ estimated 
amount of $7,400,000, representing income 
derived from the Staff Plan, 
was to have been made available to Member 
States through the Tax Equalization Fund. 
The 1962 budgets of the nine specialized 


Assessment 


agencies and the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency (IAEA) were to have been 
the subject of a separate report of the Ad- 
visory Committee, but the total of those 
budgets, amounting to $85,526,772, together 
with the figure submitted by the Secretary- 
General of the UN, had made an aggregate 
of $159,060,272, which states members of 
the eleven organizations were to have been 
asked to appropriate in respect of 1962. In 
addition to these assessed budgets, Member 
States were to have been invited, as in other 
years, to make voluntary contributions to 
various extra-budgetary programs including 
the Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance, the UN Special Fund, the UN Chil- 
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dren’s Fund, international assistance to 
refugees within the mandate of the UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees, and the 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East. Contributions 
paid or pledged by governments in respect 
of these programs totaled approximately 
$130 million in 1960; similar pledges an- 
nounced or foreseen for 1961 amounted to 
some $145 million at the time the report 
was drafted. The figures mentioned did not 
take into account the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force (UNEF) or the United Nations 
Operations in the Congo (ONUC); the 
current rates of annual expenditure for these 
operations were estimated at $20 million 
for UNEF and $120 million for ONUC. 

On the basis of estimates, the net expen- 
diture level for 1962 was to have been 
$60,785,000, compared with $60,707,770 for 
1961; however, after examining the esti- 
mates, the Advisory Committee had rec- 
ommended a reduction totaling $1,130,650, 
thus bringing the net expenditure level for 
1962 to $59,701,050. In the foreword to 
the budget estimates the Secretary-General 
cited possible additional increases in expen- 
ditures for 1962, inter alia: 1) approximately 
$2.35 to $3.5 million for a 1962 UN Confer- 
ence on the Application of Science and 
Technology for the Benefit of the Less 
Developed Areas; 2) $2.7 million to imple- 
ment proposals of the International Civil 
Service Advisory Board and the Expert 
Committee on Post Adjustments concerning 
salary scales and post adjustments; 3) an 
additional requirement of $800,000 for tasks 
resulting from the consideration by the 
Economic and Social Council of the reports 
of its commissions and committees; 4) an 
estimated $7.7 million for the improvement 
of meeting-room and related facilities at 
Headquarters to provide for the increased 
membership of the Organization; and 5) 
additional needs set by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral tentatively at between $1 million and 
$1.5 million gross for, inter alia, salary in- 
creases and post adjustments. 
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The Advisory Committee report con- 
tained detailed explanations of estimated 
expenses for 1962 and comparisons with the 
1961 figures. The Committee’s study took 
into account not only the detailed monetary 
estimates but also developments in the major 
program organs of the UN. In placing the 
1962 estimates in a broader perspective the 
Advisory Committee paid particular atten- 
tion to the following factors: 1) the over-all 
cash position of the Organization requiring 
increasing recourse to borrowing trom spe- 
cial funds and accounts; 2) the review of 
the activities and organization of the Secre- 
tariat (pursuant to General Assembly Reso- 
lutions 1446 and 1557)” to be undertaken 
at the sixteenth session of the Assembly; and 
3) the expansion of the scope of UN pro- 
grams in the economic and social fields 
resulting in additional demands on the Sec- 
retariat. The Advisory Committee also had 
at its disposal up-to-date information on the 
deterioration of the financial situation of the 
UN. As of June 30, 1961, unpaid assess- 
ments relating to the Organization’s regular 
budget and the UNEF Special Account in 
respect of years prior to 1961 totaled nearly 
$25.4 million, of which $4.1 million related 
to the regular budget and $21.3 million to 
the UNEF Special Account. The compara- 
ble figures for June 30, 1960, were $23 mil- 
lion in total, of which $5.5 million related 
to the regular budget and $17.5 million to 
UNEF. As regards the UN operations in 
the Congo, the Advisory Committee re- 
ported that expenses for the operation that 
had begun July 14, 1960, had been author- 
ized by the General Assembly in the amount 
of about $10 million per month. By June 
30, 1961, cash receipts of assessments for 
the operation established under General As- 
sembly Resolutions 1583 and 1619" had 
totaled only $26.2 million. 

Other reports available to the Advisory 
Committee showed that the Working Capi- 
tal Fund established in the amount of $25 
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million was entirely depleted as of June 30, 
1961, and that the Secretary-General under 
the authority granted him in General As- 
sembly Resolution 1586" had utilized cash 
from special funds and accounts in his cus- 
tody in the amount of $32 million. While 
a temporary easing of the situation was an- 
ticipated for the third quarter of 1961, the 
Organization, according to the Secretary- 
General’s estimate, would again be virtually 
without funds by September 30, 1961, and 
would have to resort to borrowing from 
special accounts and funds. While drawing 
attention to the speculative nature of such 
projections, the Secretary-General had re- 
ported that in the present circumstances, a 
cash deficit of $90 million might be antici- 
pated by June 1962; he had pointed out that 
it was doubtful whether more than $40 mil- 
lion could be borrowed from special funds 
and accounts for the period September 
1961—June 1962 without adversely affecting 
the programs for which the funds had been 
originally contributed. Since the General 
Assembly had adopted a resolution at its 
fifteenth session placing on the provisional 
agenda of the sixteenth session, as a matter 
of prime importance and urgency, the ques- 
tion of the administrative and budgetary 
procedures of the UN,” the Advisory Com- 
mittee restricted itself to the enumeration 
of the currently available facts and forecasts 
cited above and to a renewed expression of 
its concern at the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. 

The Committee submitted three draft 
resolutions in three appendices at the end of 
Chapter I of its report. The first recom- 
mended an appropriation of $72,402,850 for 
the 1962 expenses of the UN and the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, a reduction of 
$1,130,650 from the Secretary-General’s esti- 
mates. The second draft resolution, relating 
to unforeseen and extraordinary expenses, 
authorized the Secretary-General, inter alia, 
to enter into commitments to meet such 
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expenses up to a total of $2 million for the 
maintenance of peace and security and 
stated that if as a result of a decision by the 
Security Council commitments relating to 
the maintenance of peace and _ security 
should arise in an estimated total exceeding 
$10 million before the next regular session 
of the General Assembly, a special session 
of the General Assembly should be convened 
by the Secretary-General to consider the 
matter. The final draft resolution, relating 
to the Working Capital Fund, recom- 
mended an appropriation for 1962 of $25 
million and authorized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to advance sums under certain specified 
conditions. Chapter II of the report con- 
tained the Advisory Committee’s detailed 
recommendations on the budget estimates. 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East: 
Accounts for the year ended 31 December 
1960: The expenditures under all programs 
of the UN Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UN- 
RWA) amounted to $34,701,276, while 
income amounted to $35,482,005, a $780,729 
surplus of income over expenditure, thus 
increasing the working capital, after adjust- 
ments for prior years and unallocated price 
variations, from $22,131,106 as of December 
31, 1959, to $23,061,919 as of December 31, 
1960." The excess of income over expendi- 
ture was in contrast to the previous year’s 
record when expenditures exceeded income 
by $179,502."° Expenditures during the year 
under review were in such fields as, inter 
alia: basic subsistence, supplementary feed- 
ing, health care, environmental sanitation, 
elementary and secondary education, voca- 
tional and university education, social wel- 
fare, placement services and projects, and 
special activities. Total losses for 1960 were 


$81,195, comprising cash losses, losses of 
supplies and equipment, irrecoverable claims 
and bad debts, and losses on disposals of 
surplus and salvage inventories charged to 
a special reserve set up the previous year.” 
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The approved budget for 1960 totaled 
$38,720,000, plus $2,297,441 of unused funds 
from the 1959 budget, thus increasing the 
over-all budget to $41,017,441. There was 
some overspending of the budgetary provi- 
sions under some headings, bringing the 
total overspending to $575,876, against an 
operational reserve of $800,000. 

A new salary scale was approved for lo- 
cally recruited staff after consultation with 
the UN Secretariat. As of the end of 1960, 
the number of international staff was 145, 
as against 161 approved posts, and the num- 
ber of area staff 10,945, as against 11,016 
approved posts. In the year under review 
the number of registered refugees receiving 
rations or one or another kind of services 
from UNRWA was 1,044,102, an increase 
of 26,772 over 1959. 

United Nations Children’s Fund: Finan- 
cial Report and Accounts for the year ended 
31 December 1960:” Income of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) from 
all sources in 1960 amounted to the equiva- 
lent of approximately $25.8 million, an in- 
crease of more than $1.9 million over 1959, 
resulting from an increase in government 
contributions of about $1 million and an 
increase in private contributions and other 
income of over $900,000. Contributions 
from governments in 1960 comprised 83.5 
percent of total UNICEF income, compared 
with 86.3 percent in 1959; 98 governments 
contributed in 1960 as against 87 in 1959. 
The United States contributed $12 million, 
compared with $11 million in 1959, while 
other governments contributed $9,517,168 in 
1960, as against $9,547,465 in 1959. Apart 
from contributions to the central account, a 
number of governments in developing coun- 
tries made cash contributions to UNICEF- 
aided projects ($1,966,455) and to the ad- 
ministrative and related costs of UNICEF 
field offices ($620,785). 

Allocations approved by the Executive 
Board in 1960 amounted to $28.1 million, as 
compared with $28.2 million in 1959 and 
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$22.6 million in 1958. These figures were 
not strictly comparable, however, because 
the Executive Board, in pursuance of its 
policy of achieving more rapid use of UNI- 
CEF resources for program aid, decided 
that allocations for 1961 administrative costs 
and operational services should be made in 
two parts: half to be allocated in 1960 and 
the other half at the June 1961 Board ses- 
Consequently, while the Executive 
Board approved in 1959 program allocations 


and 


sion. 


of $24.1 million and administrative 
operational costs of $4.1 million, the com- 
parable amounts for 1960 were $25.9 million 
and $2.2 million, respectively. An excess of 
allocations over income to the amount of 
$2.3 million was made possible by drawing 
on the unused balance of allocations ($0.8 
million) and uncommitted resources accu- 
mulated in previous years, which stood at 
$2.2 million at the beginning of 1960 and 
decreased to $0.7 million at the end of the 
year. Unfulfilled allocations for program 
aid at the end of 1960 amounted to $33.1 
million, as compared with $26.7 million at 
the end of 1959, the increase reflecting the 
change in 1960 of the cycle of Board sessions 
from March and September to June and 
Allocations for half of the 1961 
operational services and administrative costs 
($2.2 million) and unused funds of the 1960 
provision for administrative costs and opera- 
tional services ($0.1 million—returned to the 


December. 


general resources) brought the total of un- 
fulfilled allocations to $35.4 million at the 
end of 1960. 

Expenditures in 1960 amounted to $23 
million, as compared with $23.8 million in 
1959, a decrease of $0.8 million accounted 
for by the decrease in freight costs owing to 
the smaller volume of shipments of pow- 
dered milk. Expenditures on assistance came 
to approximately $21 million, and on ad- 
ministration, $1.6 million; this resulted in a 
ratio of administrative expenditures to total 
expenditures in 1960 of 7.25 percent. 

As in previous years, UNICEF resources 
were allocated for projects such as family 
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and child welfare services, disease control, 
and nutrition and primary health education, 
in addition to emergency aid. To match 
UNICEF allocations totaling $28.1 million 
in 1960, governments committed themselves 
to spend $78.4 million in providing local 


funds, facilities, services, supplies, personnel, 


and other resources for the execution of 
UNICEF-aided programs. 

Voluntary Funds Administered by the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees: Accounts for the year ended 31 
December 1960: The administrative expen- 
diture of the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) for 1960 was $1,783,- 
748, of which $673,750 was paid to the UN 
by the High Commissioner as part of the 
administrative expenditure related to Volun- 
tary Funds.” The Emergency Fund estab- 
lished by the General Assembly in 1957” 
amounted to $314,906 at the end of the 
period under review; the funds for current 
UNHCR programs, to $1,025,180; restricted 
funds, to $202,010; the Special Fund for 
Hungarian Refugees, to $185,413; and the 
indemnification fund, to $5,382,095. These 
figures reflected the fact that the assets of 
all voluntary, restricted, and trust funds as 
of December 31, 1960, totaled $30,969,759, 
while liabilities totaled $23,860,155, with the 
result that total assets exceeded liabilities by 
$7,109,604. 

In respect of UN Refugee Fund (UN- 
REF) and UNHCR projects in general, of 
1,100 fully paid and partly paid projects rep- 
resenting a total amount of approximately 
$34,592,750, 536 
$15,532,300 were reported on for purposes 
of audit. The remaining 564 projects, 
amounting to $19,060,450, less 315 projects 
amounting to $11,271,650 on which no final 
reports could be expected as yet, left a bal- 
ance of approximately $7,788,800 referring 


projects, amounting to 


to 249 projects on which the financial re- 
port was overdue. As for loan projects, the 
510 fully paid projects reported on to the 
amount of $14,653,450 included 50 loan 
projects totaling $1,504,950 for which audit 
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reports on the disbursement of funds had 
been received, final reports to be submitted 
on repayment of all loan installments due. 
Although in reality more than two loan 
projects were reported on in the course of 
1960, the figure of 50 as shown for that 
year (against 48 for 1959) was explained 
by the fact that some loan projects were re- 
opened for various reasons and therefore 
deducted from the number of loan projects 
previously reported on. They were, how- 
ever, still included in the 26 partially paid 
projects reported on. 

Report of the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees: The present report 
covered the work of the Office of the UN 
High (UN- 


HCR) during the period May 1, 1960, to 


Commissioner for Refugees 


March 31, 1961.° The report observed that 
the two most striking features of the period 
under effects of World 


Refugee Year and the increased interest in 


review were the 
the problems of refugees who were not 
within the immediate 
United Nations. 
World Refugee Year, the report continued, 
the necessary funds were now available to 


competence Oi he 


Owing in large part to 


complete camp clearance and to assist the 
refugees in permanent settlement once they 


World Refugee Year 
of Eu- 


had left the camps. 
had enabled the problem of refugees 


ropean origin in the Far East to be reduced 


to manageable proportions and had made 
possible the alleviation of the problems of 
nonsettled refugees living outside camps, 
particularly those of the physically and so 
cially handicapped. The promotion of per- 
manent solutions through other agencies 
working for refugees should make it pos- 
sible to deal effectively with the, currently 
limited, number of new refugees and to 
solve their problems as they arose. 
International protection, one of the basic 
tasks of UNHCR, had been further devel- 
oped in the interest of some 1,350,000 refu- 
gees living in over 40 different countries. 
Cooperation with the governments of coun- 
tries of residence of refugees had been con- 
siderably intensified through permanent del- 
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egations in Geneva and the branch offices, 
as well as through personal visits of the 
High Commissioner and his staff. The 
most important of the existing instruments 
concerning the legal status of refugees, the 
Convention relating to the Status of Refu- 
gees of 28 July 1951, had now been ratified 
or acceded to by the governments of 27 
countries spread over the five continents. 
Such legal instruments, as well as national 
legislation relating to refugees, the report 
stated, were contributing to the consolida- 
tion of the legal, economic, and social posi- 
tion of refugees and were facilitating the 
implementation of assistance programs in 
the countries concerned. With regard to 
refugees in the liberal professions, who still 
frequently faced considerable difficulty in 
establishing themselves in their own profes- 
sions, the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe was currently consider- 
ing the possibility of drawing up a Euro- 
pean convention on the subject, and a cer- 
tain easing of the restrictions on the exercise 
of the liberal professions by refugees had 
already taken place in or was under consid- 
eration by several European countries. 
Reporting on voluntary repatriation and 
resettlement during the year, the High 
Commissioner stated that while statistical 
information revealed that during 1960 some 
2,500 refugees had returned to their country 
of origin, the total number was believed to 
be somewhat higher. Thanks to liberalized 
immigration criteria, the Office had been 
able to resettle a much larger proportion of 
physically handicapped refugees than previ- 
ously. In addition, during 1960 the Office 
had been called upon to promote resettle- 
ment in respect of refugees who were not 
within the competence of the United Na- 
tions. The progress in achieving permanent 
solutions for the camp population during 
the period under review had resulted in a 
decrease in the number of refugees in camps 
qualifying for clearance from 15,750 at the 
beginning of 1960 to 10,700 as of December 
31, 1960. Consequently, the Office had been 
able to devote more of its funds to the prob- 
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lem of nonsettled refugees living outside 
camps, the number of which had decreased 
from approximately 94,000 at the beginning 
of 1960 to 74,000 at the end of that year 
(including an estimated 65,000 in Europe 
and 9,000 in the Middle East and Far East) 
in the nine areas where the UNHCR main 
programs were in effect. Further provision 
for assistance to nonsettled refugees living 
outside camps constituted a significant as- 
pect ofthe regular program for 1961. 

The distribution of refugees presumed to 
be within the mandate of the High Com- 
missioner as of December 31, 1960, was as 
follows: Europe, 850,000; Middle East, 
5,000; Far East, 6,800; and other areas, 
500,000, with a round total of 1,350,000. 
The current programs for the year 1960 in- 
cluded: 1) camp clearance; 2) the Far East- 
ern program; 3) assistance to nonsettled 
refugees living outside camps; 4) legal as- 
sistance; and 5) Emergency Fund aid. Every 
effort was being made, the report stated, to 
complete the clearance of camps and to 
ensure the permanent settlement of the 
camp population as rapidly as possible. In 
spite of the availability of the necessary 
funds to effect camp clearance, however, 
much effort was still needed to bring the 
to a successful conclusion. A 
of labor and a scarcity of cheap 


program 
shortage 
building 
probably meant that it would take two years 
more to complete camp clearance in that 
country. In the Far Eastern program, de- 
signed to resettle in other countries of 
asylum refugees of European origin still 
living in the Far East, 1,005 refugees had 
been moved to countries of final resettlement 
in 1960 and a further 1,135 during the first 
four months of 1961, leaving on May 1, 
1961, approximately 5,700 refugees still to 
be resettled. An amount of over $5.3 mil- 
lion had been allocated for the year 1960, 
the report continued, for assistance to non- 
settled refugees living outside camps in or- 
der to help them become self-supporting. 
Projects in this area included rehabilitation 
in the form of special vocational training 
work in a protected community, and, in the 


sites in Germany, for example,- 
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neediest cases, supplementary aid in the 
form of food, clothing, medical care, and 
occasionally small cash grants. Legal assist- 
ance served the two-fold purpose of provid- 
ing refugees with legal advice and of as- 
sisting them in the formalities of permanent 


settlement. Finally, during the course of 
1960, $168,291 had accrued to the Emer- 
gency Fund, which as of December 31, 
1960, totaled $323,906. An amount of 
$10,000 had been allocated from the Fund 
in April 1961 for assistance to refugees in 
Cambodia. 

The joint operation carried on from 
February 1959 with the League of Red 
Cross Societies to provide relief for refugees 
from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia had 
continued during the period under review. 
The main object of the operation, to furnish 
refugees with food and other essentials of 
life, had been attained. Under the supple- 
mentary program milk stations had been 
set up, medical care had been made avail- 
able, and pilot projects for group work and 
education had been initiated. An operation 
budget for the joint operation for 1961 had 
been approved by the Executive Committee 
in an amount of $6,963,600. 

Contributions paid, pledged, or promised 
for 1960 had reached $15,933,927, more 
than three times the average amount re- 
ceived during the five preceding years. This 
increase was explained by the fact that 
$10,860,550 had been contributed on the oc- 
casion of World Refugee Year. Of the 
total amount, $11,275,336 had been contrib- 
uted to the UNHCR regular programs for 
1960; thus, the target of $12 million ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee for 1960 
had almost been reached and the financing 
of all projects planned within those pro- 
grams was ensured. One of the most strik- 
ing features of World Refugee Year was 
the fact that approximately $4.6 million had 
been contributed to UNHCR in 1960 for 
the benefit of refugees other than those as- 
sisted under the regular programs. As of 
April 30, 1961, nearly $5 million had been 
paid, pledged, or promised to UNHCR for 
1961; of this amount, however, some $3 
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million was earmarked for current UNHCR 
1961 programs, thus leaving a considerable 
gap between amounts contributed and the 
target of $6 million. 

The report concluded with annexes cover- 
ing 1) statistical and financial data and 2) 
international protection. There was also an 
appendix containing the report on the fifth 
session of the Executive Committee of the 
High Commissioner’s Program. 

Other Financial Reports and Accounts for 
the year ended 31 December 1960 and Re- 
ports of the Board of Auditors: The com- 
bined reports were divided into four sec- 
tions comprising: 1) the financial report for 
the year ended December 31, 1960; 2) the 
report of the Board of Auditors to the Gen- 
eral Assembly; 3) accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1960; and 4) schedules 
to the accounts.” Covered in the report were 
the UN and its Trust Funds and Special 
Accounts, the UN programs of technical 
assistance and the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, the Technical Assist- 
ance Board (TAB) secretariat expenditures, 
the Special Fund projects for which the 
UN had acted as executing agency, the ad- 
ministrative budget and preparatory alloca- 
tion to the Managing Directof of the Special 
Fund, the UN Suez Canal Surcharge Oper- 
ation, the Special Account of the UN Emer- 
gency Force (UNEF), and the ad hoc ac- 
count for the UN operations in the Congo. 
The report showed that at the end of the 
period under review the cash position of the 
UN was such that the Working Capital 
Fund had been depleted, necessitating the 
borrowing of cash from other special funds 
to meet the expenditures of the UN opera- 
tion in the Congo that had commenced on 
July 14, 1960. The cash deficit as of De- 
cember 31, 1960, including advances from 
the Working Capital Fund for the amount 
of $24,654,279, stood at $34,633,468, of 
which $12,998,830 was attributable to regu- 
lar UN operations and $21,634,638 to the 
operations in the Congo. The account 
of the United Nations Emergency Force 
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showed a cash surplus of $79,181. More 
than one-third of the year-end cash deficit 
was attributable to late payment of contribu- 
tions to the regular UN budget. 

The section relating to the budgetary posi- 
tion and surplus account of the UN and its 
Trust Funds and Special Accounts showed 
that appropriations had been increased by 
the General Assembly in 1960 to the level 
of $65,734,900; obligations incurred during 
1960 amounted to $65,264,181 (of which 
$2,304,723 was unliquidated at year’s end), 
leaving an unencumbered balance of $470,- 
719. Income credited for the financial year 
1960 represented by Members’ contributions 
assessed in 1960 and supplementary appro- 
priations assessable in 1961 together with 
miscellaneous income exceeded the total of 
obligations incurred by $976,574. The bal- 
ance on surplus account as of December 31, 
1960, was $1,983,986—of this amount $675,- 
163 was credited to Members’ contributions 
for 1961 and the balance of $1,308,823 was 
available for credit to Members against 1962 
contributions. By the end of 1960 the 
amount credited as income from Members’ 
contributions ($60,377,400) consisted of 
$57,792,200 assessed in 1960 in respect of 
appropriations (less estimated miscellaneous 
income) and $2,585,200 in supplementary 
appropriations, provision for which was in- 
cluded in the assessments for 1961. The 
net assets under the heading of Trust Funds 
and Special Accounts were $272,476,673; 
the Working Capital Fund, which had been 
increased during the year by $1.5 million, 
totaled $25 million. 

The section of the report dealing with the 
UN regular programs of technical assistance 
and UN participation in the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance showed that 
funds allocated for the programs plus mis- 
cellaneous income and previous savings 
amounted to $10,492,638, while obligations 
incurred totaled $9,997,974, leaving a bal- 
ance of $494,664 which reverted to the Spe- 
cial With respect to the TAB 
secretariat, allocations amounted to $2,28r1,- 
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100, and total obligations incurred were 
$2,251,728. The balance of $29,372 plus 
other income of $10,198 reverted to the 
Special Account. 

The figures dealing with the UN as ex- 
ecuting agency for Special Fund projects 
revealed that during 1960 the UN received 
earmarkings totaling $8,057,200 for eleven 
special projects, including $1,274,950 for 
three projects of the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO). The allotments for 
1960 as against accumulative earmarkings of 
$8,067,200 were $3,190,300 (including $269,- 
450 for the three WMO projects), leaving 
unallotted earmarkings of $4,876,900 at the 
end of the period. 

It was noted that income effected from 
the 3 percent surcharge on Suez Canal tolls 
during 1960 had amounted to $3,085,230 as 
recorded in the account of the UN Suez 
Canal Surcharge Operation, bringing to 
$6,838,741 the total accumulated as of De- 
cember 31, 1960. Against loan contributions 
received in 1957 totaling $11,227,453, the 
obligations incurred for the clearance opera- 
tion were $8,161,927, thus leaving a surplus 
in the amount of $3,065,526 at the end of 
the year under review. The latter amount, 
together with the accumulated income 
less the cost of the surcharge operation 
($41,018) and minus loss on exchange and 
other miscellaneous adjustments ($16,207) 
totaled $9,847,042, available for refunds and 
credits. Accumulated credits and refunds 
through 1960 had amounted to $6,761,716, 
thus leaving a balance of $3,085,326 for fur- 
ther credits. 

The Special Account of the UN Emer- 
gency Force revealed that at the end of 
1960 cash on hand had fallen to $660,993, 
and while the balance of Members’ contri- 
butions receivable for UNEF had increased 
from $18,754,423 to $22,247,546 in 1960, 
only 67.9 percent of the amount had been 
collected. The Secretary-General had been 
authorized by the General Assembly to ex- 

% General Assembly Resolution 1441 (XIV), Decem- 
ber 5, 1959. 

7 General Assembly Resolution 1583 (XV), Decem- 


ber 20, 1960, provided an appropriation of $48.5 million 
to be apportioned among Member States on the basis 
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pend up to $20 million for the operation of 
the Force in 1960;” obligations incurred to- 
taled $19,095,945, leaving an unencumbered 


balance of $904,055. The obligations for 


1960 liquidated by disbursements totaled 
$10,015,239, and $9,080,706 remained un- 
liquidated as of December 31, 1960. 

In respect to the administrative budget 


and preparatory allocation to the Managing 
Director of the Special Fund, the report 
stated that the administrative budget pro- 
vided for a subvention of $150,000 to the 
Technical Assistance Board as the UN Spe- 
cial Fund’s share in the cost of maintaining 
resident representatives and liaison officers; 
the total obligations incurred were $662,324, 
leaving an unencumbered balance of appro- 
priations of $33,776, which amount, together 
with the unencumbered balance of the ap- 
propriation for the. preparatory allocation 
($184,922), then reverted to the Special 
Fund. 

Finally, the ad hoc account for the United 
Nations operations in the Congo showed 


‘ that obligations incurred during the period 


July 14 to December 31, 1960, totaled 
$48,432,153, leaving $67,847 as the unen- 
cumbered balance of the $48.5 million voted 
by the General Assembly.” Obligations 
liquidated by disbursements amounted to 
$20,745,248, and $27,686,905 remained un- 
liquidated as of the close of the year. Since 
no contributions for the UN Congo opera- 
tion were assessed until 1961, in order to 
finance the disbursements and to provide 
operating cash and bank balances, advances 
totaling $21,634,638 had to be made from 
the Working Capital Fund, leaving that 
Fund with insufficient resources to finance 
the regular UN budgetary expenditures. 


Report of the International Law Com- 
mission: The thirteenth session of the Inter- 
national Law held in 
Geneva from May 1 to July 7, 1961. The 
Commission devoted a number of meetings 
to discussion of the text of provisional draft 


Commission was 


subject to certain 
with voluntary 


of the regular scale of assessment, 
provisions for reduction in connection 
contributions. 
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articles on consular intercourse and immuni- 
ties, taking into account the comments re- 
ceived from governments on the first draft 
of the articles.” In producing the final text 
of the provisional draft, the Commission 
dealt with certain articles left outstanding 
at its twelfth session and with new articles 
proposed by the special rapporteur in the 
ght of governments.” 
After adopting a draft preamble and 71 
draft articles, along with a commentary, the 
Commission decided to recommend that the 
General Assembly convene an international 
conference of plenipotentiaries to study the 
Commission’s draft on consular relations, 


with a view to concluding one or more con- 


li the comments of 


ventions on the subject. The provisional 
draft articles covered, inter alia, the follow- 
ing subjects: the establishment of consular 
relations; consular functions; the exequator; 
the inviolability of consular premises, ar- 
chives, and documents; obligations of the 
receiving state; and consular immunity. 


2” For the comments of governments, see Document 
A/CN.4/136 and Adds.1-11. 
® For the report of the special rapporteur, see 


A/CN.4/137 


Docu- 
ment 


The Commission decided to take up the 
question of the law of treaties at its four- 
teenth session and concluded: 
aim of the discussion of this topic should be 


the preparation of draft articles intended to 


1) that the 


serve as the basis for a convention; 2) that 
the special rapporteur should be requested 
to re-examine the work previously done in 
this field by the Commission; and 3) that 
the special rapporteur should begin with the 
question of the conclusion of treaties and 
then proceed with the remainder of the sub- 
ject, if possible covering the whole subject 
in two years’ time. Finally, the Commission 
considered that it would be desirable for its 
members to place on record for the use of 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly their views on “the codifica- 


tion and progressive development of inter- 
national law,” an item appearing on the 
provisional agenda of the sixteenth session 
of the Assembly.” 


31 See General Assembly Resolution (XV), De- 


cember 12, 1960. 
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Security Council 


Complaint by Kuwait arising from the 
Threat by Iraq to the Territorial Independ- 
ence of Kuwait, and Complaint by the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Iraq in respect 
to the Armed Threat by the United King- 
dom to the Independence and Security of 
Iraq 

From its 957th through g6oth meetings 
the Security Council discussed threats to the 
peace and security as drawn to its attention 
in: 1) a cable from the state secretary of 
Kuwait requesting a meeting of the Council 
because of threats by Iraq to the territorial 
independence of Kuwait;' 2) a letter from 
the permanent representative of the United 
Kingdom on behalf of the ruler of Kuwait 
likewise calling for a meeting of the Se- 
curity Council to discuss the Iraqi threat to 
Kuwait's independence;’ and 3) a communi- 
cation from the permanent representative of 
Iraq asking for a meeting of the Council to 
consider the armed threat by the United 
Kingdom to the independence and security 
of Iraq as likely to endanger international 
peace and security.” The President of the 
Security Council granted the request of Mr. 
Pachachi, representative of Iraq, to partici- 
pate in the debate." 

The discussion was opened at the 957th 
meeting by the representative of the United 
Kingdom, Sir Patrick Dean, who described 
as follows recent events relating to the situa- 
tion in Kuwait: 1) on June 19, 1961, notes 
had been exchanged between the ruler of 
Kuwait and the British political representa- 
tive in the Persian Gulf, the effect of which 
had been formally to establish and recognize 
a state of affairs that had obtained for some 
time previously (i.e., that Kuwait possessed 
full responsibility for the conduct of its in- 
ternational relations and, with the support 
of the British government, had joined a 
number of international organizations as an 
independent sovereign state); 2) General 
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Qassim, the Iraqi Prime Minister, had re- 
acted to the exchange of notes by communi- 
cating Iraq’s decision to protect the Iraqi 
people in Kuwait, by demanding all the 
territory belonging to Kuwait in the Liwa 
of Basra, and by threatening to issue a de- 
cree appointing the ruler of Kuwait as 
qaimagqam (district governor) of Kuwait; 
3) a press and radio campaign from Bagh- 
dad had ensued, with the objective of under- 
mining the independence and integrity of 
Kuwait and of publicizing claims that 
Kuwait was part of Iraq; 4) reports had 
begun to circulate to the effect that Iraq 
was prepared to launch an attack against 
Kuwait in support of the demands of Gen- 
eral Qassim and that an Iraqi military force 
had been mobilized in the Basra area about 
30 miles from the Kuwait border; and 5) 
therefore, a United Kingdom force had been 
moved into Kuwait and placed at the ruler’s 
disposal following his urgent and formal 
request for such assistance. Sir Patrick 
Dean revealed that the ruler of Kuwait had 
also asked King Saud of Saudi Arabia for 
support, that Saudi Arabian forces had been 
sent to his aid, and that United Kingdom 
troops had been dispatched only after at- 
tempts to persuade other governments in the 
area to exert a moderating influence on the 
Iraqi government had failed. The United 
Kingdom delegate assured the Council that 
the British force presented no threat to Iraq 
and that it would be employed in a combat 
role only if Kuwait were attacked from 
across the border. 

The following speaker, Mr. Louth 
(United Arab Republic), deplored the de- 
velopment of a situation which might have 
serious and regrettable repercussions for the 
Arab Nation as a whole and urged Iraq 
to refrain from taking steps which might 
jeopardize the peace and security of the 
area; he expressed regret over movements 
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of the British fleet into the area as unneces- 
sarily exposing the Arab world to possible 
imperialist intervention. Voicing his gov- 
ernment’s position on the dispute, the repre- 
sentative of Iraq stated that Iraq had re- 
peatedly asserted it would employ only 
peaceful means to settle the difficulty and 
had denied the reports of troop concentra- 
tions in southern Iraq; therefore his govern- 
ment questioned the motives of the United 
Kingdom in landing forces in Kuwait—a 
situation that had caused Iraq to call upon 
the Security Council to consider that move 
as likely to endanger the peace and security. 
As for the complaint by the “secretary of 
state” of Kuwait, the Iraqi government did 
not recognize any such official, and accord- 
ing to Article 35 of the Charter no rightful 
complaint had been entered as Kuwait was 
not, and never had been, a sovereign and 
independent state but had historically and 
legally been considered an integral part of 
the Basra Province of Iraq. Therefore, he 
continued, the dispute was between the gov- 
ernments of Iraq and of the United King- 
dom, with the sheik of Kuwait involved 
only to the extent to which he allowed him- 
self to be the tool of United Kingdom 
policy. 

At the 958th meeting, the Council turned 
to a consideration of Kuwait’s request to 
participate in the debate,’ whereupon the 
representative of the Soviet Union declared 
that his delegation would be unable to sup- 
port an invitation to the Kuwaiti delegate to 
participate. Since Kuwait was at that time 
completely occupied by United Kingdom 
troops, he remarked, a representative of 
Kuwait could hardly be deemed to be acting 
as the representative of a sovereign state. 
In view of the fact that the Soviet delegate 
did not object to the Kuwaiti request but 
merely expressed his inability to support it 
and that no other delegate voiced dissent, 
the President invited Mr. Abdel Aziz Hus- 
sein, representative of Kuwait, to be seated. 
Thereupon, Mr. Pachachi, the Iraqi spokes- 
man,~made known his objections to the 
seating by stating that, since Article 32 of 
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the Charter allowed only states with full 
attributes of sovereignty to request to be 
present at debates affecting them, Kuwait 
could not make such a request; therefore, 
the Kuwaiti request to participate in the 
debate had to be considered under the terms 
of rule 39 of the Council’s provisional rules 
of procedure relating to private persons. 
Returning to the substance of the issue, Mr. 
Pachachi denied that the Iraqi government 
had been reinforcing its troops at Basra and 
charged: 1) that there were an estimated 
20,000 British troops in Kuwait; and 2) 
that the purpose of the British build-up of 
troops was not to defend Kuwait, as alleged, 
but rather to stage a show of force in the 
Gulf against Iraq and to create a state of 
tension in the whole Middle East. The 
Soviet delegate, again taking the floor, ex- 
pressed the view that the situation in 
Kuwait represented another instance in 
which a colonial power was seeking to keep 
people under its control; the introduction of 
British troops and the concentration of the 
British navy in the region were provocative 
acts by a colonial power creating a threat 
to the peace. The Soviet delegate called 
on the Security Council to take measures 
without delay to condemn the action of the 
United Kingdom and to bring about the 
withdrawal of British troops. 

Presenting the position of his govern- 
ment, the representative of Kuwait: 1) de- 
nied the Iraqi claim to Kuwait; and 2) 
maintained (a) that Kuwait had never been 
under Ottoman domination but had, in re- 
cent times, systematically established all the 
prerequisite institutions by which a modern 
state could be defined, and (4) that most 
nations of the world had recognized, de 
facto and de jure, Kuwait’s independence. 
In fact, in 1958 the Iraqi Foreign Ministry 
had directed a message to the ruler of Ku- 
wait requesting an exchange of consular 
representation between Kuwait and Iraq, 
with the aim of establishing formal relations 
between the two countries; such representa- 
tion could not exist between two parts of 
a single sovereign country. The agreement 
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of July 19, 1961, he continued, had not 
given birth to the independence of Kuwait; 
it merely recognized the status quo as it 
had evolved through long-range planning 
and strategy. The United Kingdom had 
responded to the current Iraqi threat with 
assistance in the form of troops only when 
called upon by the government of Kuwait 
to do so; the troops would evacuate Kuwait 
as soon as the aggressive and hostile atti- 


tude of General Qassim changed. 

During the remainder of the 958th and 
g59th meetings other members of the Se- 
curity Council expressed their views. The 


representatives of the United States and 
Liberia considered Kuwait an independent 
and sovereign nation. Both delegates com- 
mended Iraq’s pledge to use peaceful means 
to end the dispute. Mr. Loutfi of the United 
Arab Republic called upon the two Arab 
states settle their differences within the 
framework of the Arab League, and in 
keeping with Arab traditions and princi- 
ples; he demanded that the British forces 
be immediately withdrawn from Kuwait. 
The Liberian delegate likewise called for a 
solution of the conflict by the Arab League 
but maintained that as long as the govern- 
Kuwait had invited the British 
they had a right to stay while they 


to 


ment of 


troops, 
were needed and wanted, a viewpoint in 
which the delegate of France concurred. 
The British delegate, introducing a draft 
resolution by his delegation,’ 
stated that the Council could not uphold 
both complaints before it since whatever 
decision the Council reached on the Kuwaiti 


sponsored 


complaint would imply a corresponding de- 
cision on the Iraqi one. He invited Iraq 
to demonstrate its alleged peaceful inten- 
tions toward Kuwait and mentioned that as 
recently as June 13, 1961, the Iraqi delegate 
at the forty-first session of the International 
Labor Conference had supported the admis- 
sion of “the young Arab state of Kuwait” 
to that organization. Sir Patrick 
reiterated that British troops would be with- 


Dean 


drawn at the request of the ruler of Kuwait 
The 


as soon as the threat was removed. 
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United Kingdom draft resolution: 1) re- 
quested all states to respect the independence 
and territorial integrity of Kuwait; 2) urged 
all concerned to work for peace and tran- 
quillity in the area; and 3) called upon the 
Security Council to keep the situation under 
review. The delegate of the Soviet Union 
opposed the United Kingdom draft since it 
omitted what his delegation considered a 
necessary demand, i.e., that British armed 
forces withdraw from Kuwaiti territory. 
The delegates of Chile and China pointed 
out that the main parties to the debate had 
shown a conciliatory spirit in their pledges 
The representative 
that 


not to resort to force. 
Kuwait, however, 
spite the pledges of the representative of 


of observed de 
Iraq to the Security Council that his gov 
ernment sought peaceful resolution of the 
dispute, Iraqi troops on the Iraq-Kuwait 
border were still being reinforced and Radio 
Baghdad was continuing to broadcast its 
threats. The Iraqi delegate then replied 
that the United Kingdom was still posing a 
danger to Iraq’s independence as stated in 
Ms initial complaint as well as to interna- 
tional peace and security, and that no solu- 
tion could be reached as long as British 
troops remained in Kuwait. 

At the g6oth and final meeting on the 
Kuwaiti problem a draft resolution was in 
troduced by the representative of the United 
Arab Republic.’ The resolution urged that 
the question be solved by peaceful means 
and called upon the United Kingdom to 
withdraw its forces immediately from Ku 
wait. Mr. Loutfi again proposed that the 
matter be settled by the Arab League and 
criticized the British draft since it did not 
contain provisions for the withdrawal of 
The delegate of 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Morozov, supported 


United Kingdom troops. 


the United Arab Republic draft because it 
was in conformity with his delegation’s 
view that British troops would have to be 
withdrawn immediately from Kuwait as a 
necessary condition for peaceful settlement. 


hand, 


The Chinese delegate, on the other 
voiced support for the British draft but said 
T Document 
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he did not think it necessary at that junc- 
ture for the Security Council to pronounce 
itself on a resolution. The representative 
of the United Kingdom stated that his dele- 
gation found the draft submitted by the 
United Arab Republic totally unacceptable 
because: 1) its adoption by the Security 
Council would seem to the United Kingdom 
delegation tantamount to a request on the 
part of the United Nations to the United 
Kingdom government to default on an in- 
ternational obligation it had entered into 
with another state; 2) it was the ruler of 
Kuwait's prerogative to invite assistance and 
it would be up to him to decide when that 
assistance was no longer needed; and 3) as 
of the time of the meeting, certain British 
troops were already being withdrawn from 
Kuwait and the operation there had always 
been purely defensive. 

The the Council the 
two draft resolutions to the vote in the order 
in which they had been submitted. The 
British draft was rejected by a vote of 7 in 
favor, 1 against (Soviet Union), and 3 ab- 
(Ceylon, Ecuador, and United 


President of put 


stentions 
Arab Republic), inasmuch as the negative 
vote was cast by a permanent member of 
the Council. The United Arab Republic 
draft was likewise defeated by a vote of 3 
in favor (Ceylon, Soviet Union, United 
Arab Republic), none against, and 8 absten- 
tions. Expressing concern that no resolution 
had been adopted by the Council to meet a 
tense situation which might endanger inter- 
national peace, the President stated that he 
would be prepared to reconvene the Coun- 
cil whenever circumstances made it neces- 


Sary to do so. 


Tunisian Complaint against France for Acts 
of Aggression in Bizerta 

The Security Council convened its g61st 
meeting in order to consider: 1) a telegram 


dated July 20, 1961, from the secretary of 


state for foreign affairs of Tunisia;* and 
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2) a letter dated July 20, 1961, from the 
permanent representative of Tunisia.” The 
Tunisian communications requested that the 
Council be convened to discuss French 
acts of aggression infringing upon the sov- 
ereignty and security of Tunisia and threat- 
ening international peace and security. An 
explanatory memorandum attached to the 
latter request stated that since the afternoon 
of July 19, 1961, the town and governorate 
of Bizerta had been under attack by the 
French navy and air force and that 800 
French paratroopers had been dropped over 
3izerta in violation of Tunisian airspace, 
despite the categorical prohibition of over- 
flights by the Tunisian government. On 
the night of July 19-20 French armored 
units from inside the base had taken up 
positions outside, and aircraft’ from war- 
ships cruising off Bizerta had strafed the 
area, unnecessarily killing and injuring 
many and causing considerable damage. 
The acts, which had been a flagrant viola- 
tion of the airspace and the territorial in- 
tegrity of Tunisia, the note charged, consti- 
tuted clear and premeditated aggression 
gravely threatening international peace and 
security. The memorandum recalled that 
on June 18, 1958, an agreement had been 
signed for the evacuation of French troops 
from the whole territory of Tunisia with 
the exception of the base at Bizerta, which 
was to be the subject of negotiations con- 
cerning the method of its evacuation.” The 
note alleged that subsequent approaches by 
the Tunisian government to negotiate with 
France on the Bizerta evacuation had not 
received serious consideration and that a 
personal message sent by Tunisian President 
Habib Bourguiba on July 6, 1961, to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle had not been answered. 
The Tunisian complaint received consid- 
eration from the g61st through 966th meet- 
ings of the Council. Mr. Mongi Slim, the 
representative of Tunisia, took a place at 
the Council table following an invitation to 
France by the 
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do so by the Security Council President. He 
elaborated on the continuing French aggres- 
sive acts in stating that the Tunisian gov- 
ernment had expressly prohibited flights, 
civil or military in the Bizerta area, and 
had ordered any plane violating this provi- 
sion to be shot at. In view of the French 
attack on July 19, the Tunisian government 
decided to break diplomatic relations with 
France the following day. During the night 
of July 20-21 the French consul informed 
the governor of Bizerta that the Tunisian 
garrison had to evacuate the city and that 
the civilian part of the city would be occu- 
pied by French troops—an ultimatum re- 
jected by the Tunisian government. Attacks 
increased. The French used napalm against 
Tunisian positions in Sidi Ahned, twenty 
kilometers from Bizerta, launched attacks 
against Menzel-Djemil and Mateur, and 
bombed Tunisian civilian patrols in the re- 
gion of Fort-Saint. Outlining the back- 


ground leading up to these events, Mr. Slim 
recalled the Tunisian note to the French 
government on July 6, 1961, requesting the 


evacuation of all French troops still on 
Tunisian territory, both at the Bizerta base 
and along the Libyan frontier. The French 
government did not reply to this note but 
increased French armed strength in the 
area. On July 14, 1961, President Bourguiba 
repeated his appeal. On July 17 the French 
announced the increase in the garrison and 
informed the Tunisian government that 
France would defend itself against any at- 
tack. At mid-day on July 19 it was revealed 
that parachutists had embarked for Bizerta, 
and after the Tunisian government had 
solemnly stated that overflight was forbid- 
den over Tunisian territory, Tunisian troops 
fired warning shots at French aircraft fly- 
ing over Bizerta; the aircraft then began 
bombarding and machine-gunning the Bi- 
zerta region. The Tunisian representative 
asked the Council: 1) to bring an im- 
mediate end to the aggression; 2) if neces- 
sary, to help Tunisia repel it; and 3) to 
assist Tunisia in removing from its territory 
the permanent danger of aggression consti- 
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tuted by the presence of French troops in its 
territory against its will. 

Mr. Bérard, the French representative, 
stated in reply that in fact the French gov- 
ernment would have been better entitled to 
denounce the acts of the Tunisian govern- 
ment as wilful, premeditated, and systematic 
aggression. Negotiations proposed by the 
French on the subject of the base had re- 
peatedly failed to be fruitful, and in January 
1960 a note by the Tunisian government 
asking the French to evacuate the base had 
received the reply that France would adhere 
to the June 17, 1958, provisions and was 
disposed to negotiate. On March 29, 1960, 
the French government had evacuated the 
barracks in Bizerta and turned them over 
to Tunisian authorities; later France had 
also transferred to Tunisia certain installa- 
tions of the base outside the city of Bizerta. 
The Tunisian request of July 27 to the 
French government was unacceptable since 
it was supported by threats leading the 
French chargé d'affaires to inform the Tuni- 
sian government on July 13 that the French 
government was studying President Bour- 
guiba’s message but that he was in no 
position at that time to address himself to 
the substance of the problem since a solution 
could not be sought under pressure. On 
July 14 the Tunisian President publicly an- 
nounced that he would make a statement 
before the National Assembly on July 17 if 
no positive response was forthcoming from 
the French government in the meantime. 
On the morning of July 16 the French 
chargé d'affaires indicated that if the situa- 
tion would normalize itself, the reservations 
mentioned by General de Gaulle and which 
had delayed his reply would no longer be 
extant. On July 17 President 
stated he was going to resume the battle for 
Bizerta begun on July 17, 1958. On July 18 
the French chargé d'affaires reiterated 
French desires for a reopening of 
tions but stressed that because of the con- 


ourguiba 


negotia- 


centration of Tunisian measures 


would be taken to ensure the inviolability 
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of the installations and freedom of com- 
munication between them; his government 
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was open to negotiations only in the calm 
atmosphere it was seeking to re-establish. 
Mr. Bérard alleged that the situation de- 
teriorated from July 17 on because of actions 
of the Tunisian government, i.e., by that 
evening Tunisian mortars and cannons had 
opened fire, a circumstance which led to the 
aforementioned events of the next days. 
The United States delegate, Mr. Yost, 
appealed to both sides to put into effect an 
immediate cease-fire, to withdraw all forces 
to their previous positions, and to refrain 
from any actions which would cause further 
deterioration of the situation. The United 
States delegate cautioned that any action 
by the Security Council should in no way 
prejudice but rather reinforce the prospect 
of a satisfactory settlement of the question 
directly between the parties concerned. The 
Soviet delegate proposed that the Council 
take the following steps: 1) condemn the 
actions of France as (a) acts of aggression 
against Tunisia, (4) a violation of Tunisian 
sovereignty and independence, and (c) a 
threat to peace in the region of North Africa 
and the Mediterranean as well as a gross 
violation of the United Nations Charter; 
2) force France to stop immediately its 
aggressive actions against Tunisia and to 
withdraw its troops from Tunisian territory; 
and 3) compel France to respect Tunisian 
sovereignty and take into account the clearly 
expressed wishes of the Tunisian people. 
In his delegation’s view France was obliged 
to issue orders to its armed forces to stop 
immediately any hostile or military action 
in Tunisia if, as the French government 
stated, it was prepared to accept a cease-fire. 
The representatives of the United Arab Re- 
public and Liberia urged the immediate 
liquidation of French bases in Tunisia and 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops. 
Replying to the statements of the French 
representative, Mongi Slim pointed out: 1) 
that the French testimony did not record 
the realities of the case; 2) that the Tunisian 
government had repeatedly expressed its in- 
tention not to agree to the existence of any 
French troops whatever on Tunisian terri- 
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tory; and 3) that the negotiations the 
French government proposed envisioned a 
provisional regime for Bizerta, whereas 
Tunisia was not ready to negotiate a pro- 
visional agreement unless those negotiations 
would bring about an evacuation of troops 
from Bizerta. The French delegate, draw- 
ing attention to Tunisian attacks not only 
on Bizerta but also on the frontier between 
Tunisia and the Sahara, charged that Tuni- 
sia sought to settle a conflict by force, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, to ask the 
Security Council to condemn the country 
which was the victim of Tunisian aggres- 
sion. He announced that the French gov- 
ernment was about to submit to Tunisia a 
proposal for an immediate cease-fire; once 
the cease-fire had been established, conver- 
sations between the two parties could be 
resumed. 

At the opening of the 962d meeting the 
Secretary-General stressed the seriousness of 
developments, and under Article 99 of the 
Charter voiced an urgent appeal to the 
Security Council to consider taking without 
delay an intermediary decision pending fur- 
ther consideration of the item and conclu- 
sion of the debate. Such a decision would 
not prejudge the final outcome of the de- 
liberations of the Council, he pointed out, 
since it would only be a request to the two 
sides concerned to put an end to hostilities 
by means of a cease-fire and an immediate 
return to the status quo ante. The Secre- 
tary-General’s appeal was related exclusively 
to the immediate dangers and did not pre- 
tend to indicate the direction in which a 
solution to the wide conflict should be 
sought. Accordingly, two draft resolutions 
were tabled at the meeting—one by the 
United Arab Republic and Liberia,” and 
the other by the United States and the 
United Kingdom.” Both resolutions called 
for intermediary measures to bring about a 
cease-fire at once. The Liberian/United 
Arab Republic draft also required that the 
French forces recently introduced at Bizerta 
be withdrawn to their original position; it 
called upon both parties to enter into nego- 
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tiations aimed at the speedy evacuation of 
French forces from Tunisia. The United 
States/United Kingdom draft requested the 
parties to negotiate a peaceful settlement 
and to refrain from any action which might 
lead to a further deterioration of the situa- 
tion. Emphasizing that an immediate cease- 
fire was of the primary importance, the 
delegate of the Soviet Union called for a 
vote on the Liberian/United Arab Republic 
draft to be taken at once. The other mem- 
bers of the Council, however, agreed to a 
one-hour suspension of the meeting re- 
quested by the United States delegate so 

t a draft on intermediary measures might 
When the meeting was re- 


pe di 
convened, a draft resolution submitted by 
Liberia was placed before the Council which 
called for an immediate cease-fire and de- 
manded the return of all armed forces to 
their original positions, pending the conclu- 
sion of the debate on the item.” The spon- 
sor urged that this draft be given priority 
over the others before the Council. The 
representative of China, however, expressed 


scussed. 


the opinion that any resolution adopted at 
that juncture could not be temporary or 
provisional but would have to form part 
of the final draft resolution since the Coun- 
cil could, in effect, never revoke such an 
action. The French representative informed 


the Council that he would abstain from 
voting on the draft. It would, according 
to Mr. Bérard, be paradoxical for France to 
exhort itself to effectuate precisely what it 
had been demanding of Tunisia unceasingly 
since July 1. The Liberian draft was then 
voted on and adopted without dissenting 
vote. 

At the 963d meeting the French repre- 
sentative communicated to the Council the 
following developments: 1) pursuant to the 
Security Council decision on the Liberian- 
sponsored draft resolution, Admiral Am- 
man, the French commander at Bizerta, had 
received instructions to enter into immedi- 
ate contact with the Tunisian authorities 
with a view to (a) establishing a cease-fire 
as soon as possible, in any event prior to the 
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early morning hours of July 23, and (4) if 
the cease-fire were so achieved, organizing 
a meeting for the following afternoon for 
the purpose of initiating discussions con- 
cerning the modalities of normalizing the 
situation; and 2) French troops had already 
received instructions to stop all military 
action other than defensive. The Tunisian 
delegate had not received official communi- 
cation from his government at the time of 
the meeting but he observed that the interim 
resolution made no mention of 1) the set- 
ting up of a common agreement, 2) the 
defining of modalities by the French mili- 
tary authorities in Bizerta and the Tunisian 
government, or 3) the initiating of discus- 
sions between the authorities representing 
Tunisia and French military officials con- 
cerning a return to normalcy. The Security 
Council was still seized of the substance of 
the problem: the stopping of aggression and 
the bringing about of the evacuation of all 
foreign troops from Tunisia. Mr. Slim be- 
lieved that his government would certainly 
in no way hamper the implementation of 
any decision of the Security Council and 
would, in good faith, implement such a 
decision as soon as possible. 

Turning to consideration of the two 
earlier drafts, Sir Patrick Dean (the United 
Kingdom) pointed out that while there was 
common ground between the two drafts 
under consideration, some of which was al- 
ready covered in the interim resolution, the 
Liberian/United Arab Republic draft might 
prejudge issues which would be more prop- 
erly dealt with in the negotiations that hope- 
fully were to take place between Tunisia 
and France. He therefore urged the Coun- 
cil not to prescribe too closely the limits 
within which the parties concerned should 
settle their disputes. Mr. Chahlaoui of the 
United Arab Republic, encouraging adop- 
tion of the draft cosponsored by his dele- 
gation and that of Liberia, viewed the slight 
difference in the two drafts as essential and 
stated that only a draft which provided for 
the immediate withdrawal of French forces 
and the speedy evacuation of the bases could 
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truly settle matters. Chile and Ecuador 
the United Kingdom/United 
States draft, while the Soviet Union favored 
the Liberia/United Arab Republic draft. 
When the latter draft was put to the vote, 
4 votes were registered in favor (Ceylon, 
Liberia, Soviet Union, United Arab Repub- 


supported 


lic), none against, and there were 7 absten- 
tions; it was therefore not adopted. The 
United States/United Kingdom draft like- 
wise failed of adoption, with 6 votes regis- 
tered in favor and 5 abstentions (Ceylon, 
France, Liberia, Soviet Union, United Arab 
Republic). 

Mr. Morozov, the representative of the 
Soviet Union, stated that since the Council 
had called upon the parties to negotiate an 
immediate cease-fire in the interim resolu- 
tion, his delegation interpreted the adoption 
of that resolution as vesting an obligation 
on France immediately to call a halt to its 
aggressive actions and to liberate all French 
occupied portions of Tunisian territory. The 
Soviet Union reserved the right to convoke 
another meeting of the Council if events 
within the next few hours did not basically 
alter the situation. Mr. Slim urged the 
Council, in view of the continued seriousness 
of the situation—he reported difficulties in 
effecting the cease-fire on the spot—to re- 
main seized of the question and to recon- 
vene if the situation did not improve. His 
government felt that the situation was still 
dangerous to the peace and security since 
the Security Council had failed to adopt 
sufficient solution dealing with the substance 
of the question. As the interim resolution 
called for a continuance of the debate, the 
President promised to maintain constant 
vigilance and contact among members of 
the Council on the matter and to be ready 
to call a meeting at the request of any mem- 
ber of the Council or Member State of the 
UN. 

The g64th meeting was convened follow- 
ing receipt of a letter dated July 27 from 


the representative of Tunisia charging that 
the French military authorities operating in 
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the Bizerta region had openly expressed, in 
violation of the provisions of the Security 
Council resolution, the deliberate intention 
of not returning to their original positions.” 
The President also placed before the Coun- 
cil a statement from the French delegation 
alleging that it was unnecessary for France 
to participate in the Council debate since the 
French authorities themselves had proposed 
that talks be opened without delay to 
achieve the restoration of normal conditions 
at Bizerta.” Following receipt of a cable- 
gram from the minister of foreign affairs of 
the Republic of Senegal,” a representative 
of that country was invited to participate 
in the debate. 

Mr. Slim, the delegate of Tunisia, drew 
attention to the fact that the President of 
Tunisia had invited the Secretary-General 
to Tunis” to assist in ameliorating the situa- 
tion through a direct personal exchange of 
views. Bringing the Council up to date on 
developments, he added that the French 
had continued to maintain their positions 
and to strengthen their military potential 
in violation of the Security Council decision. 
Admiral Amman and the interim governor 
of Bizerta had held telephone conversations 
but no agreement had been reached in re- 
spect to where negotiations were to be held. 
The French continually referred to a re- 
turn to “normal conditions.” However, Mr. 
Slim charged, they did not carry out the 
cease-fire on the basis of the Security Coun- 
cil decision but only because it was to their 
advantage to do so since they had achieved 
their aims by resorting to acts of aggression; 
the French government based its presence 
on force and therefore wished to exclude 
any intervention by the International Or- 
ganization. Even after the Security Council 
resolution had been adopted, French forces 
had landed parachutists and had pillaged 
and bombarded various spots in and around 
Bizerta. The French had refused to with- 
draw their forces to their original positions 
as called for in the resolution. At the time 
the cease-fire was effectuated on July 26, in 
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addition to their previous military installa- 
tions, the French occupied: 1) practically 
the entire European part of the city of 
Bizerta; 2) both sides of the Channel of 
Bizerta; and 3) part of the road to Tunis. 
Mr. Slim charged that the French were tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that Tunisia was 
willing to abide by the decision of the 
Council in order to perpetuate their aggres- 
sive actions, and that the Security Council 
decision was thereby permitting the aggres- 
sor to increase its hostile acts instead of 
reducing the threats to Tunisian security. 
The Tunisian representative summed up 
the position of his government as follows: 
1) the presence of French troops on Tuni- 
sian territory was not the result of any spe- 
cific, normal agreement; 2) Tunisia had 
the right, in keeping with the inherent 
principles of sovereignty, to ask for the de- 
parture of these troops at any moment and 
had several times requested their with- 
drawal; 3) (a) from the exchange of letters 
of July 18, 1958, it was obvious that France 
had committed itself formally to the propo- 
sition that no French troops would be kept 
in Tunisia except in pursuance of agree- 
ments arrived at by the two states, and (4) 
no such agreement had been negotiated 
with regard to the French troops in the 
Bizerta area; 4) the Tunisian government 
had exhausted all friendly means of nego- 
tiation with France concerning the modali- 
ties and time-table for the evacuation of 
French troops, and the French government 
had constantly refused to recognize the very 
principle of such an evacuation; and 5) the 
recent French acts of aggression against 
Tunisia sufficiently stressed the danger in- 
herent in the presence of these troops. 

At the request of the representative of 
Liberia, the Secretary-General addressed the 
Council on his visit to Tunis, which had 
taken place from July 24 through 27, 1961, 
and which had resulted in a direct personal 
exchange with the Tunisian President. Ac- 
cording to the Secretary-General, the pur- 
pose of his visit was not to mediate but to 
obtain a personal view of the relevant facts 
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of a situation that might represent a threat 
to the international peace and security; and it 
was his impression that the implementation 
of the Security Council resolution was in- 
complete. A cease-fire had been established, 
but it had not led to an immediate cessation 
of hostilities, and the Council’s demand for 
a withdrawal of all armed forces to their 
original positions had not been met. The 
Secretary-General added that the facts as 
he had ascertained them revealed that 
French military units were still present in 
and around Bizerta and that these troops 
were exercising the functions of preserving 
law and order which normally would have 
belonged to the civil government organs. 

The delegate from Ceylon brought to the 
Council’s attention a letter dated July 25, 
1961, and signed by 38 African and Far 
Eastern Member States expressing concern 
over the situation and maintaining support 
for Tunisia’s sovereignty. It called for 1) 
negotiations, 2) support of Tunisia’s right 
to demand evacuation, and 3) withdrawal 
of all armed forces to their original posi- 
tions, as well as for a cease-fire.” The dele- 
gate of the United Arab Republic an- 
nounced that his delegation had _provi- 
sionally submitted a request” which was 
basically a reaffirmation of the Security 
Council resolution for an immediate cease- 
fire and for the withdrawal of all armed 
forces to their original positions. 

At the 965th meeting the representatives 
of Senegal and Tunisia were joined at the 
Council table by Mr. Fekini (Libya). Mr. 
Barnes (Liberia) stated that his government 
felt the. intransigence of France justified 
more sweeping action than merely calling 
upon it to comply with the previously passed 
resolution; however, to avoid evoking an 
attitude of even greater rigidity on the part 
of France, Liberia was willing not to press 
for more severe measures but to limit itself 
to the finding that France had failed to 
comply with the clause of the Security 
Council resolution demanding the with- 
drawal of troops. Therefore, the Liberian 
delegate submitted, on behalf of his govern- 
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ment, the United Arab Republic, and Cey- 
lon, a draft” inviting France to comply 
immediately with the provisions of the 
interim draft. Later in the meeting the 
sponsors submitted an additional draft 1) 
stating that French forces had been sta- 
tioned in Tunisia against the will of the 
Tunisian government, and 2) inviting 
France to enter immediately into negotia- 
tions with Tunisia with a view to the rapid 
evacuation of these forces." The Turkish 
delegate, also expressing concern that the 
interim draft had not been complied with, 
submitted a draft sponsored by his govern- 
ment which called for 1) full implementa- 
tion of the interim draft, and 2) the early 
opening of negotiations for a peaceful reso- 
lution of differences, including a definitive 
settlement of the question of Bizerta with 
due regard for the sovereignty of Tunisia.” 
The delegate of the United Kingdom stated 
that he sympathized with the Turkish draft 
but felt that the three-power draft was not 
appropriate since the Security Council 
should not indicate how a settlement was 
to be sought but merely what was to be 
done. The delegate of the Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, considered the Turkish 
draft a repetition of the unacceptable draft 
submitted previously by the United States 
and the United Kingdom,” because it 
evaded the question of the withdrawal of 
French troops. His delegation supported 
the three-power drafts although it consid- 
ered inadequate the provisions relating to 
the withdrawal of French troops. 

Before a vote was taken on the drafts at 
the 966th meeting, the Tunisian representa- 
tive stated that his government felt that the 
Turkish draft did not go far enough but 
that the three-power drafts, while not en- 
tirely satisfactory from the Tunisian point 
of view, were a serious effort to arrive by 
peaceful negotiation at a definitive solution 
leading to the evacuation of French forces. 
The delegate of the Soviet Union asked for 
a separate vote on paragraph 3 of the Tur- 
kish draft urging the early opening of nego- 
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tiations and stated that if such a vote did 
not take place his delegation would vote 
against the entire draft. The wording of 
paragraph 3—“a definitive settlement of the 
question of Bizerta, having due regard for 
Tunisian sovereignty”—was unacceptable to 
Tunisia, the Soviet delegate pointed out, 
since it made it abundantly clear that nego- 
tiations were to be imposed upon Tunisia 
in order to force Tunisia to accept the con- 
tinued presence of French troops in the 
area. The Turkish delegation accordingly 
withdrew the third paragraph of its draft. 
The Soviet delegate then proposed an 
amendment to the revised draft to the effect 
that the interim resolution had not been 
fully carried out “by France”; the Turkish 
delegation, however, refused to accept any 
additions to the draft. 

When the first three-power draft express- 
ing concern over the fact that France had 
not complied with the interim resolution 
and inviting France to implement immedi- 
ately that resolution” was put to the vote, 
it failed of adoption by a vote of 4 in favor 
(Ceylon, Liberia, Soviet Union, and United 
Arab Republic), none against, and 6 absten- 
tions. The second three-power draft con- 
tending that French troops had been sta- 
tioned in Tunisia against the will of the 
Tunisian government and inviting France 
to enter into negotiations with Tunisia with 
a view to the immediate evacuation of these 
troops” failed of adoption by an identical 
vote. The Turkish draft urging the opening 
of negotiations” was then put to the vote. 
By a vote similar to the one on the two 
preceding drafts, the amendments suggested 
by the Soviet Union delegation were re- 
jected. The Turkish draft was then voted 
on with the following results: 6 votes in 
favor, none against, and 4 abstentions (Cey- 
lon, Liberia, Soviet Union, United Arab Re- 
public); it was therefore not adopted. 
France did not participate in the voting. 
Several delegates expressed regret that no 
resolution had been adopted with a view to 


implementing the interim resolution. 


See above. 
See above. 
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Thirty-first Session 
The 31st session of the Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC), comprising the 
1137th to 1149th meetings, was held in New 
York on April 4 and from April 19 through 
28, 1961.. There was some discussion as to 
whether the Council could meet since there 
was a vacancy in its membership due to the 
General Assembly’s failure to elect the 
eighteenth member of the Council.* Mr. 
Zorin (Soviet Union) expressed the view 
that a meeting of the Council as constituted 
at that point would be a violation of Article 
61 (1) of the Charter specifically providing 
for ECOSOC membership of eighteen; his 
delegation felt that it was essential to come 
to an understanding with the President of 
the General Assembly with a view to the 
election of the eighteenth member at the 
possible date. The United States 
suggested that the problem be 
referred to the Office of Legal Affairs. A 
a Polish proposal that the meeting 


1 
eariiest 


delegate 


vote on 


adjourn under rule 54 of the rules of proce 


dure pending a vote in the General Assem- 
6 with 4 


bly was defeated by votes to 
abstentions. 

Mr. Schachter, setting forth the view of 
the Office of Legal Affairs, said that there 
were two possible interpretations of Article 
61 (1): 1) amy vacancy constituted a fatal 
the Council’s composition, in 


which case the Council could not legally 


defect in 


meet until it was remedied; or 2) a single 
vacancy should be evaluated not only in 
terms of Article 61 but also with regard to 
ECOSOC were 
Trusteeship 


the fact that vacancies in 
differs nt 


Council where the parity principle was in- 
volved and in the Security Council where 


from those in the 


the voting requirement was not a simple 


majority. If the members of the Council 


felt substantial doubt existed as to the legit- 
imacy of the meeting, it would be appro 
priate to put the matter to the General 
Assembly since the Assembly under Article 
60 of the Charter was responsible for dis- 
charging the Organization’s functions in the 
area of international social and economic 
cooperation and under Article 61, for elect 
ing the members of ECOSOC. If, on the 
other hand, the members of the Council 
considered it legitimate for the Council to 
meet with one vacancy, the question of the 
validity of the Council action could be raised 
at a later time when the Council reported 
the problem to the General Assembly; if 
the Assembly did not object, it might be 
deemed to have given its approval to the 
decision. It was decided that the acting 
President of the Council should report the 
situation to the President of the General 
Assembly and request him to use his good 
offices to settle the problem either by agree- 
ment with the Council or by asking the 
General Assembly to expedite the election 
of the missing member of the Council or 
make a ruling on the question. 

When the Council met again after a two- 
week delay, the vacancy had been filled by 
Italy, elected to membership at the 987th 
plenary meeting of the General Assembly. 
Mr. Shanahan (New Zealand) was elected 
President of the Council, while Mr. Ped- 
yeado (Brazil) and Mr. Tchobanov (Bul 
garia) were elected First and Second Vice- 
Presidents, respectively. On the suggestion 
of the United Kingdom representative con- 
sideration of 1) the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund, and 2) membership of the 
Executive Committee of the Program of 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
vere postponed until the 32d and resumed 
32d session, respectively. 

»f this issue at the fifteenth ses 
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Economic Matters 

Reports of the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation: At the 1139th 
and r14oth meetings the report of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund was presented to 
ECOSOC for discussion by Mr. Per Jacobs- 
son, Managing Director of the Fund.’ The 
report noted that economic conditions had 
been generally favorable during the year— 
industrial, agricultural, and raw materials 
production had risen. The industrial coun- 
tries of western Europe, together with 
Japan, had shown the greatest increase in 
production and, with a rise of nearly 20 
percent in their imports, had contributed 
substantially to the 10 percent increase in 
A rise in world demand had 
enabled the primary producing countries to 


world trade. 


increase exports and improve their balance 
of payments despite a slight decline in the 
general level of raw material prices. The 
United States and Canada had adjusted to 
a halt in inflationary price increases, while 
other industrial countries had improved 
their liquidity positions to the extent that 
a number of them felt they could formally 
accept obligations involved in making their 
currency convertible according to the provi- 
sions of Article VIII of the Fund’s Articles 
The combined international 
reserves of the underdeveloped countries 
members of the Fund had remained stable 
during the past decade, but since reserves 
were in many cases inadequate, a number 
of these countries had been compelled to 
request assistance from the Fund during the 
previous few years. In 1960 drawings on 
the Fund had totaled $280 million, mostly 
from the underdeveloped countries. The 
Fund had in the past year concluded new 
stand-by arrangements with seventeen coun- 
tries and had increased its membership to 


70 with the admission of Portugal and Ni- 


of Agreement. 


3 International Monetary Fund, Annual Report of the 
Executive Directors for the fiscal year ended April 30, 
1960, Washington, D. C., and ‘‘Summary of activities 
from May 1, 1960, to December 31, 1960°"; see also 
Document E/3431 and Add.1. For a summary of the 
Annual Report, see International Organization, Spring 
1961 (Vol. 15, No. 2), p. 299-301 
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geria. The acceptance of currency converti- 
bility had in no sense diminished the need 
for monetary cooperation; national econo- 
mies had become much more interrelated 
through currency convertibiilty and the ef- 
fects of changes in prices with the result 
that monetary and economic conditions in 
one country were felt more quickly in 
others. The Fund was reviewing its meth- 
ods in order to meet better the needs of its 
members now that trade and payments 
restrictions and discriminatory practices had 
on the whole been removed and almost all 
international trade was being conducted on 
a multilateral basis. Attention had recently 
been given to the question of the extent to 
which the Fund could finance adverse bal- 
ance of payments caused by sustained out- 
Above all, the Fund was 
particularly concerned with helping the un- 


flows of capital. 


derdeveloped countries in their efforts to 
maintain a sound balance of payments and 
to stabilize their currencies. 

Commenting on the report, the represent- 
ative of Japan pointed out that the elimina- 
tion of monetary restrictions could not in 
itself bring about free trade in the world; 
it had to be accompanied by commercial 
measures including the abolition of import 
restrictions. He expressed the hope that the 
Fund would cooperate more closely with the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 
tioned the Fund’s interest in the problems 
of commodity trade fluctuations and recalled 
that a group of experts designated by the 
Secretary-General under a General Assem- 
bly resolution* had pointed out that, unless 
the basic nature of the Fund were altered, it 
was impracticable to offset the major part of 
a decline in primary export proceeds by en- 


The Italian representative men- 


larging the degree to which the Fund’s 
The Council 
then took note of the Fund’s report in a 


transactions were automatic. 


resolution.” 


*See General Assembly Resolution (XIV), 


December 10, 1959. 
5 See ECOSOC Resolution 808 
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At the rigoth and r141st meetings the 
reports of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and of the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation (IFC) were 
presented by Mr. Eugene Black, President 
of the Bank, and subsequently discussed.° 
Mr. Black pointed out that the continued 
high volume of Bank loans had indicated 
the extent of the demand for development 
investment; the bulk of the Bank’s loans 
was still being made to Asian countries, but 
Africa had received almost one-third of the 
amount lent during the previous fiscal year. 
Lending had also increased in Latin Amer- 
ica, while considerably fewer loans had been 
extended to Europe. As for IFC, invest- 
ments made by the Corporation during the 
period under review had been maintained 
at the level of the previous year. A proposal 
was being submitted to the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Corporation for an amendment 
of the charter in order to permit investments 
in capital stock. The current prohibition 
of such investments was a serious handicap 
both to the growth of the Corporation’s 
operations and to the mobilization of private 
capital for foreign investment. Mr. Black 
also stressed the importance of the establish- 
ment of the International Development As- 
sociation (IDA).’ Forty-five countries with 
subscriptions totaling $900 million had al- 
ready signed the Articles of Agreement of 
the Association. IDA’s objective could best 
be served by making funds available only to 
countries which, for reasons beyond their 
control, were not able to finance a satisfac- 
tory rate of development with their own 
resources plus conventional financing. IDA 
borrowers would therefore probably include 
both countries unable to borrow abroad at 
all on conventional terms and countries 
whose foreign debt service burden over 


* International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 
ment, Fifteenth Annual Report, 1959-1960, Washington, 
D. C., and ‘‘Supplement to the fifteenth annual report 
a summary of the Bank's activities from July 1, 1960, 
to January 31, 1961°'; see also Document E/3432 and 
Add.1. For a summary of the Fifteenth Annual Report, 
see International Organization, Spring 1961 (Vol. 15, 
No. 2), p. 290-291. International Finance Corporation, 
Fourth Annual Report, 1959-1960, Washington, D. C., 
and ‘Supplement to the fourth annual report: a sum- 
mary of developments in the Corporation from July 1, 
1960, to January 31, 1961"'; see also Document E/3433 
and Add.1. For a summary of the Fourth Annual Re- 
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the short medium term was already so high 
that they could not prudently borrow, on 
conventional terms, all the external capital 
necessary for their priority programs. Mr. 
Black closed his remarks by pointing out 
that even if real sacrifices were made by 
the industrialized nations to increase the 
flow of aid, there was a grave danger that 
in face of the existing rates of population 
growth the resources available for economic 
development would fall short of the needs 
of the developing countries. 

In the course of the ensuing discussion, 
the delegate of the Soviet Union observed 
that what was needed was not to limit 
population growth but to fill the gap be- 
tween the prices of primary commodities 
and those of manufactured goods and to 
eliminate price fluctuations. The represent- 
ative of Brazil stated that in spite of the im- 
portant contributions of the Bank to the 
economic development of the less developed 
countries, the problem of loan redemption 
had not been satisfactorily solved—it was 
important to provide the countries con- 
cerned with development capital on condi- 
tions which burdened their balance of pay- 
ments much less than those attached to 
commercial loans, and the accepting of re- 
payments in local currency plus the setting 
up of the Capital Development Fund* would 
be steps in that direction. ECOSOC unani- 
mously passed a resolution taking note of 
the reports on the Bank and IFC.’ 

Question of a declaration on international 
economic cooperation: At the 1142d through 
1146th meetings ECOSOC discussed the is- 
sue of adopting a declaration on interna- 
tional economic cooperation, in pursuance of 
a decision of the General Assembly at its 
fifteenth session to refer the question to the 
Council.” Opening the discussion, the dele- 


port, see International Organization, (Vol. 


15, No. 2), p. 295. 
7 For a discussion of the forming of IDA, see Inter- 
national Organization, Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), 


Spring 1961 


° 194-194 

8 See General Assembly Resolution 1521 
cember 19, 1960. 

® ECOSOC Resolution 809 (XXXI), April 24, 1961. 

© See Document A/4648, p. 20-21. For a summary 
of the discussion of this item in the Second (Economic 
and Financial) Committee at the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly, see International Organization, 
Winter 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 1), p. 103 
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gate of the Soviet Union, Mr. Zorin, sub- 
mitted a revised version” of the original 
draft declaration, also sponsored by the So- 
viet Union, to the efforts of new states to 
become masters of their own resources and 
to develop them successfully. The draft, 
inter alia, proposed: 1) adherence to the 
principle of most-favored nation treatment 
and the removal of discriminatory restric- 
tions in international trade; 2) elimination 
of violent fluctuations in raw materials 
prices; and 3) provision of economic and 
technical assistance to the economically less 
developed countries as a means of helping 
them to develop their economies through 
exploitation of their own resources. The 
delegate of El Salvador suggested that since 
there was not time during the 31st session 
to study adequately the proposals of the 
Soviet Union, it might be best to postpone 
consideration until the next session of the 
Council or the spring 1962 session. Other 
delegations supporting this view included 
those of Japan, Italy, Afghanistan, New Zea- 
land, and Denmark, inter alia. Mr. Tcho- 


banov (Bulgaria) proposed that the draft 


be referred to the Economic Committee, 
which could take up the matter without 
delay and report back to plenary. The dele- 
gate of the United Kingdom, echoing the 
sentiments of the French representative, 
stated that while his delegation was willing 
to examine the question on principle, it 
considered it unnecessary for the Council 
or the General Assembly to take further ac- 
tion, as the Second (Economic and Finan- 
cial) Committee had already reaffirmed the 
principles laid down in the Charter with 
regard to international economic and social 
cooperation in the first preambular para- 
graph of a resolution adopted at its fifteenth 
session.” The United Kingdom supported 
the suggestion of El Salvador that the issue 
be referred to governments for their opin- 
ions. A draft resolution to this effect, which 
called for reconsideration of the issue at the 

11 Document E/3467. The original draft had been 
circulated as Document E/3445. 

12 See General Assembly Resolution 


December 17, 1960. 
13 Document E/L.g00. 
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33d session of ECOSOC was presented by 
the delegate of El Salvador.” The represent- 
ative of Afghanistan requested that an 
amendment to the revised Soviet draft pro- 
posing an additional article relating to the 
law of the sea“ submitted by his delegation 
be considered in due course in connection 
with the draft. A second proposal of the 
delegate of Afghanistan incorporating the 
Afghan amendment to the Soviet draft and 
including a suggestion to postpone consider- 
eration of the issue until the 32d session” 
was found unacceptable by the delegate of 
E] Salvador. Since the Afghan amendment 
also indicated that the declaration should be 
adopted as soon as possible, the delegate of 
El Salvador felt that Council approval of 
the Afghan amendment would be tanta- 
mount to taking a substantive decision on 
the matter. At the 1146th meeting the 
representative of Afghanistan withdrew the 
amendments sponsored by his government 
and proposed new ones to the El Salva- 
dorian draft which, inter alia, left it open 
to the Council to take any action it wished 
at the 32d session.” When a vote was taken 
on the Afghan amendment to operative 
paragraph 2 of the El Salvadorian draft 
substituting 32d session for 33d session, the 
amendment was rejected by g votes to 8, 
with 1 abstention. With minor changes 
in wording, the El Salvadorian draft was 
adopted by 14 votes to 1 (Afghanistan), 
with 3 abstentions (Bulgaria, Poland, and 
the Soviet Union). 

Economic development of underdeveloped 
countries: The report on the first session of 
the Committee for Industrial Development” 
initiated the general discussion at the 1147th 
through 114g9th meetings of the economic 
development of underdeveloped countries. 
Mr. Errock (United Kingdom) pointed out 
that approval of the report by 30 delegations 
representing widely different systems was an 
historic event for the UN. The United 
Kingdom and Brazil had sponsored a draft 

14 Document E/L.899. 

% Document E/L.902. 


% Document E/L.902/Rev.1. 
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resolution which, inter alia: 1) reaffirmed 
principles already established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and ECOSOC; 2) proposed 
the establishment of an Industrial Develop- 
ment Center within the UN Secretariat; 
and 3) invited the executive heads of the 
specialized agencies and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to take note of the 
report and to implement its proposals sep- 
arately, jointly, or in collaboration with the 
UN.* Mr. Finger (United States) com- 
mended the committee on the results of its 
first session, which, despite basic differences 
in the political and economic orientation of 
its participants, had unanimously recognized 
the importance of and focused attention on 
the industrialization problem. The pro- 
posed International Development Center, he 
continued, would be ensured of effective 
operation if the industrially advanced coun- 
tries provided it with substantial material 
on industrial techniques, training, planning 
management, and financing. The United 
States government was prepared to provide 
such material on a systematic basis and 


hoped that the Council would encourage 


other governments to do the same. Mr. 
Makeev (Soviet Union) likewise expressed 
satisfaction with the committee’s report 
which, he said, proved that industrialization 
was the quickest and most effective way for 
the underdeveloped countries to overcome 
their economic backwardness and to raise 
their level of living. Since the UN had an 
important role to play in that process, the 
Soviet Union had for years been advocating 
the establishment of a UN Industrial Devel- 
opment Commission and regretted that no 
such body had thus far been set up. In 
regard to a progress report on the work 
program on industrialization,” Mr. Makeev 
alleged that Secretariat studies had been 
mainly concerned with secondary matters 
and had not touched on the essential prob- 
lems such as financing, planning, and estab- 
lishing heavy industry. In addition sample 
studies from the industrialized countries, he 
pointed out, mentioned only the Western 


% Document E/L.903. 
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countries and completely disregarded the 
socialist countries. The Soviet delegation 
supported the two-power draft and hoped 
that the Industrial Development Center 
would take into account the committee’s 
conclusions and the Council’s observations. 
The Japanese delegate thanked the commit- 
tee for adopting the Japanese proposal for 
a study of planning in countries having 
mixed economies. Emphasizing that the 
Committee on Industrial Development had 
a long-term task to perform, the Danish 
delegate stated that at its first session the 
committee had established a solid founda- 
tion for its future work by considering the 
fields of training and management, planning 
and programing, and financing. The two- 
power draft resolution was subsequently 
unanimously adopted. 


Social Matters 

Freedom of information: At the 1149th 
meeting ECOSOC considered the report of 
the Social Committee” and without substan- 
tial debate adopted draft resolution A con- 
therein which, inter alia: 1) ex- 
pressed appreciation to the Director-General 
of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (UNES- 
CO) for the preparation of a report and 
recommendations concerning the “Develop- 


tained 


ment of information media in underdevel- 
oped countries”; 2) requested UNESCO to 
continue its activity in this field in consulta- 
tion with the UN and the other specialized 
agencies; 3) drew the attention of Member 
States to possibilities for international co- 
operation to promote the development of 
national information media in the less devel- 
oped countries; 4) asked UNESCO to pre- 
pare, in consultation with the UN and the 
specialized agencies concerned, a report con- 
taining specific recommendations to the 
Commission on Human Rights on concrete 
measures that might be undertaken through 
international cooperation to meet difficulties 
with which less developed countries were 
confronted, taking into account the results 


® Document E/3479. 
™ Document E/3437 and Add.r. 
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of the regional meetings held in Santiago in 
February 1961 and those scheduled to take 
place in Addis Ababa in 1962. Draft resolu- 
tion B contained in the same report was 
adopted by 14 votes to none, with 3 absten- 
tions. The Council took note of the report 
on “Developments in the field of freedom 
of information since 1954”” but observed 
that a relatively small number of countries 
and nongovernmental organizations had 
contributed information for the report; it 
requested the Secretary-General to circulate 
the report to the interested specialized agen- 
cies and nongovernmental organizations for 
their comments and additional information 
and called upon the Commission on Human 
Rights to consider the report, together with 
“these suggestions, at its eighteenth session. 
Report of the Population Commission: At 
the 1149th meeting the report of the Social 
Committee on the report of the Population 
Commission™ was considered, and the three 
draft contained 
unanimously adopted without discussion. 
Draft resolution A took note of the report 
of the Population Commission and endorsed 


resolutions therein were 


the work program and priorities outlined 
in it; draft resolution B, concerning the re- 
port of the Population Commission on the 
1960 World Population Census Program, 
inter alia: 1) invited Member States taking 
part in the program to make certain that 
essential analysis of census results would be 
carried out; and 2) requested the Secretary- 
General (a) to intensify during the next 
few years cooperation in evaluation, analysis, 
and utilization of census results and related 
data, especially in the less developed coun- 
tries, and (4) to explore the possibilities of 
increasing technical assistance funds avail- 
able for such activities. Draft resolution C, 
recalling the World Population Conference 
held in Rome in 1954 under UN auspices, 
proposed that another one be convened in 
1964 or 1965 in close collaboration with the 
International Union for the Scientific Study 
of Population and interested specialized 


2 Document E/3453. 
2% Document E/3480. 
2* Document E/3449. 
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agencies; the resolution authorized the Sec- 
retary-General to explore financial arrange- 
ments for the conference, to establish a 
preparatory committee, and, in consultation 
with the Interim Committee of Program 
of Conferences of ECOSOC, to convene the 
conference in 1964 or 1965. 


Administrative and Financial Matters 

At the 1141st meeting the Council con- 
sidered and, after some discussion, adopted 
the report of the ECOSOC Committee on 
Non-Governmental Organizations on appli- 
cations and re-applications for consultative 
status.’ Mr. Birichev (Soviet Union) ex- 
pressed regret that no African nongovern- 
mental organization was thus far repre- 
sented at the UN. He pointed out that 
some of the 334 nongovernmental organiza- 
tions having consultative status on the Coun- 
cil were practically unknown, while there 
was not one organization from the socialist 
countries, the Arab countries, or even the 
Latin American countries among them. He 
alleged that some of the United States or- 
ganizations, in particular the Chamber of 
Commerce, did not fulfill the conditions 
prescribed for the grant of consultative 
status. The Soviet delegation proposed that 
ECOSOC request the committee to review 
the list of nongovernmental organizations 
and report back to the Council. The Polish 
delegate stated that despite the clarity and 


precision of the criteria for the admission 


of nongovernmental organizations to con- 
sultative status, decisions on admission were 
not based on the competence or the real 
importance of the organizations concerned 
and requests were often rejected from large 
world organizations which were truly active 
and democratic. Finally, with regard to the 
proposal of the representative of the Soviet 
Union to refer the question of reviewing 
the list of nongovernmental organizations to 
the Council committee, it was decided that 
the committee was already authorized to 
initiate such a study under a previous ECO- 
SOC resolution.* 


*% See ECOSOC Resolution 288B, paragraph 35b (X), 


February 27, 1950. 
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Further administrative questions were dis- 
cussed at the 1148th and 1149th meetings. 
Concerning the question of meetings of the 
Council at the ministerial level, Mr. Lewan- 
dowski (Poland) submitted a draft resolu- 
tion proposing that ministerial level meet- 
ings be convened during the 32d session of 
ECOSOC, and recommending that the min- 
isterial meetings concentrate upon the prob- 
lem of the growing disproportion between 
commodity prices and the prices of indus- 
trial products.” Mr. Tchobanov (Bulgaria) 
felt that such meetings would be more use- 
ful if they had an official character and a 
previously established agenda covering the 
essential problems of economic cooperation 
between the different countries of the world. 
The Ethiopian delegate expressed reserva- 
tions about the usefulness of such meetings, 
as did the United States representative who 
stated that the ministerial level meetings 
held during the 3oth session of ECOSOC 
had neither achieved any important results 
nor enhanced the prestige of the Council. 
The representative of New Zealand pointed 


out that only two of the governments which 
had replied to the Secretariat inquiry con- 
cerning the circumstances under which it 
might be useful to hold further ministerial 
level meetings” had unqualifiedly approved 
the idea of future meetings, while many had 
stressed the need for adequate preparation 


and the selection of specific topics. The 
delegate of the Soviet Union felt that min- 
isterial meetings allowed an opportunity for 
unofficial contacts and useful exchanges of 
views. Several delegates expressed the opin- 
ion that there would not be time to prepare 
for a ministerial meeting at the 32d session. 
The Polish representative accepted an Italian 
amendment” to the draft, which: 1) took 
note of the replies to the Secretariat inquiry 
concerning ministerial meetings; 2) deleted 
mention of the topics to be covered; and 
3) called for consideration at the resumed 
32d session of preparations for holding min- 

% Document E/L.904. 

7 See Document E/3454 for the replies of govern- 
ments to the inquiry. 
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isterial level meetings at the 34th session. 
The revised Polish draft resolution was 
adopted by 17 votes to none, with 1 ab 
stention. 

The final meeting of the Council (1149th) 
was devoted to consideration of administra- 
tive problems such as the elections to the 
various functional commissions and to the 
Executive Board of the UN Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). Elected to fill one-third of the 
membership of the various functional com- 
missions were: 1) for the Statistical Com- 
mission, Canada, China, Ireland, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States; 2) for the 
Population Commission, El Salvador, Japan, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, plus India (as the result 
of a special ballot to fill a vacancy created 
by the resignation of Norway);” 3) for the 
Social Commission, Austria, the Federation 
of Malaya, France, Iraq, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States; 4) for the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, France, India, Leb- 
anon, the Philippines, Turkey, and the So- 
viet Union; 5) for the Commission on the 
Status of Women, Indonesia, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States; and 6) 
for the Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade, Australia, Belgium, France, 
Ecuador, Madagascar, and Peru. The elec- 
tions to the first three commissions were 


_ for four-year terms commencing January 1, 


1962, while those to the latter were for three 
years commencing as of the same date. 
The ten following members were elected to 
the Executive Board of UNICEF for a 
period of three years, beginning January 1, 
1962: Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, India, Israel, 
Italy, Nigeria, Pakistan, Uruguay, and West 
Germany. 

The Council then discussed the list of 
agenda items for the 32d session as decided 
on at the resumed 3oth session” plus an 
additional item proposed for inclusion in the 
agenda by the United States entitled “Use 
before the expiration of its term of office was brought 
to the attention of the Council in a note by the 
Secretary-General (Document E/3457 and _ Add.1, 


Add.1/Corr.1, and Adds.2-6). 
® Document E/3455 and Add.x1z. 
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of volunteer workers in the operational pro- 
grams of the United Nations and related 
agencies designed to assist in the economic 
and social development of the less developed 
countries." Commenting on the United 
States proposal, the delegate of the Soviet 
Union stated that the financial implications 
raised a serious problem which might even 
involve a change in the character of the pro- 
gram of aid to underdeveloped countries. 
Mr. Franzi (Italy), speaking in favor of the 
United States proposal, pointed out that the 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB) and 
Technical Assistance Committee (TAC) re- 
ports had already referred to this form of 
aid, as provided on an interim basis by the 
Netherlands and Germany. The Polish dele- 
gate expressed the view that bilateral forms 
of aid to underdeveloped countries did not 
lend themselves to multilateral application. 
Mr. Tchobanov (Bulgaria) noted that the 
United States proposal for the use of volun- 
teer workers bore a marked resemblance to 
the United States “Peace Corps” program. 
According to the explanatory memorandum 
attached to the United States proposal, he 
continued, the administrative expenses 
would be a charge on the regular budgets of 
the UN and the specialized agencies, or 
upon the funds provided by the Special 
Fund. In the view of Mr. Tchobanov such 
action as proposed by the United States 
would incorporate a United States organi- 
zation into the UN system, and therefore 
his delegation would oppose inclusion of the 
item on the Council’s agenda. By a vote 
of 13 to 3, with 1 abstention, the Council 
decided to include the item on the provi- 
sional agenda of the 32d session. The 
President brought to the attention of the 
Council the fact that it had to decide, in 
accordance with paragraph 4 of the list of 
agenda items, at which session to consider 
the reports arising out of a General Assem- 
bly resolution on measures designed to pro- 
mote among youth the ideals of peace, mu- 

31 Document E/3475 

32 See General Assembly Resolution 1573 (XV), Janu- 
ary 5, 1961. 
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tual respect, and understanding among 
peoples.” Mr. Akrawi, representing UNES- 
CO, informed the Council that his organi- 
zation would be unable to report on this 
item until the 34th session; the Council 
duly noted the UNESCO representative’s 


statement. Finally, the Council concurred 


in a proposal calling for a meeting of TAC 
on June 26, 1961, followed by two meetings 
a day during the week preceding the 32d 
session,” and took note of the summary of 
financial implications submitted by the 
Secretary-General.™ 


Other Matters 

Establishment by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations of a list of national 
parks and equivalent reserves: At the 1141sSt 
meeting a document drawn up by the Secre- 
tariat” in accordance with an ECOSOC reso- 
lution” on the establishment of a list of 
national parks and equivalent reserves was 
discussed. A joint United States—United 
Kingdom draft resolution recommending 
that the Secretary-General and Member gov- 
ernments, together with the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources: 1) prepare a report util- 
izing the responses from 52 governments to 
an inquiry from the Secretary-General on 
parks and reserves; and 2) bring the report 
to the attention of the proposed World Con- 
ference on National Parks to be convened 
in 1962” was adopted by 15 votes to none, 
with 3 abstentions. 

Other issues briefly discussed at the ses- 
sion included international cooperation on 
cartography, and transport and communica- 
tions. With respect to the former, three 
resolutions” were adopted by the Council, 
covering, respectively, the following topics: 
1), the convening of an International Tech- 
nical Conference on the International Map 
of the World on the Millionth Scale; 2) in- 
ternational cooperation in the standardiza- 
tion of geographical names; and 3) the 

% Document E/3436. 

% ECOSOC Resolution 713 (X XVII), April 22, 
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holding of a UN Regional Cartographic 
Africa. In the realm of 
and communications the Council 


Conference for 
transport 
had before it a report prepared by the Secre- 
tary-General on the development of inter- 
national travel and tourism” and a draft 
resolution, sponsored by Afghanistan, Den- 
mark, El Salvador, and Jordan, which re- 
quested the Secretary-General: 1) to call a 
conference on international travel and tour- 


® Document E/3438 and Add.r. 


ism not later than autumn 1963; and 2) to 


prepare recommendations on the nature, 
scope, and location of the conference for 
submission to the 33d session of the Coun- 


cil. The four-power draft as amended by 


the representative of Japan to reduce to the 


absolute minimum the financial implica- 
tions of the resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 


” Document E/L.896. 
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Eleventh Special Session 

The eleventh special session of the Trus- 
teeship Council was held at UN Head- 
quarters in New York on April 10, 1961, to 
consider the agenda item: report of the UN 
plebiscite commissioner for the supervision 
of plebiscites in the southern and northern 
parts of the trust territory of the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration.’ In- 
troducing the report, Mr. Abdoh, the UN 
plebiscite commissioner, noted that the re- 
port included all the pertinent facts about 
the organization, conduct, and results of 
In order that the General 
Assembly would have ample time to ex- 


the plebiscites. 


amine the report during the resumed fif- 
teenth session, the Council did not discuss 
it but limited itself to transmitting the re- 
port to the General Assembly, as provided 
in a draft resolution® sponsored by Bolivia 
and India and approved by the Council. 
After adopting its draft report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the item,’ the Council set 
June 1, 1961, as the tentative opening date 
for its 27th session. 
Twenty-seventh Session 

The Trusteeship Council held its 27th 
session at UN Headquarters in New York 
from June 1 to July 19, 1961. At its open- 
ing the 1136th, the 
adopted its provisional agenda, which in- 


meeting, Council 
cluded consideration of the most recent an- 
nual reports of the administering authorities 
on the trust territories of Ruanda-Urundi, 
Tanganyika, the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration, New 
Nauru, the Pacific Islands, and Western 


Guinea, 


Samoa, as well as examination of petitions, 
a report of the UN visiting mission to the 


1 Document T/1556 and Appendix and Add.1. The 
provisional agenda for the session was contained in 
Document T/1558. 

2 For a summary of the discussion of the report in 
the Fourth (Trusteeship Committee) at the resumed 
fifteenth session, see International Organization, Summer 
1961 (Vol. 15, No. 3), p. 474-481. 

3 Document T/L.1008. 


Pacific Islands in 1961, arrangements for a 
visiting mission to Nauru and New Guinea 
in 1962, matters referred to the Council by 
the General Assembly and the Secretary- 
General, and reports of the various commit- 
tees of the Council. 


Examination of Conditions in Trust 
Territories 

New Guinea: The Council began its ex- 
amination of conditions in New Guinea at 
its 1137th meeting, having before it the 
annual report of the administering authority 
(Australia) for the year ended June 30, 
1960. At the invitation of the President 
of the Council, Mr. McCarthy, special repre- 
sentative of the administering authority, 
In con- 
nection with the political advancement of 


took a place at the Council table. 


the territory, he announced that in Oc- 
tober 1960 the Australian parliament had 
amended the Papua and New Guinea Act, 
which arrange- 
ments for the trust territory and the non- 
self-governing territory of Papua, with a 
The 


amended law provided for a new Legislative 


governed administrative 


view to effecting projected reforms. 
Council composed of 37 members, includ- 
ing six elected native members and at least 
five appointed native members, together 
with six elected non-native members and a 
maximum of five appointed non-native 
members, the number of official members 
being reduced from sixteen to fourteen; the 
reconstituted Council marked the inclusion 
of elected native members for the first time. 
In addition, the amended text provided for 
the abolition of the Executive Council and 
the creation of a council to advise and assist 
the Administrator, composed of three official 
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members of the Legislative Council and 
three nonofficial members, at least two of 
whom were to be elected; this council repre- 
sented the ministerial cabinet of the future 
in embryo. Political advancement in New 
Guinea during the period under review did 
not consist merely of reforms on the top 
administrative level, however, for on the 
local level nine additional native local gov- 
ernment councils had been created, bringing 
the total to 27, representing a population of 
slightly over 200,000, and surveys for the 
development of new councils in four dis- 
tricts were under way. Also, all the district 
advisory councils included indigenous mem- 
bers, except for one, which had three in- 
digenous observers, and a similar develop- 
ment had taken place in relation to town 
advisory councils. 

The most significant advance in the public 
service during the period under review had 
been the establishment of positions for and 
an increase in the number of indigenous 
officers. During 1959-60 provision had been 
made for permanent career positions in the 
third division of the service, to which quali- 
fied indigenous officers would either be 
advanced from the auxiliary division or ap- 
pointed directly. With regard to the police 
force, the development of a Police College 
and Training Depot was proceeding, and 
seven indigenous cadets from the trust terri- 
tory were already being trained for commis- 
sioned police rank. Also, plans were being 
completed for the creation of a separate 
Police Department within the administra- 
tion, with a view ultimately to establishing 
the police force as a statutory authority out- 
side the public service. Changes in the 
territorial administration during the year 
had included the creation of Departments 
of Labor, Trade, and Industry. Referring 
to the administration’s proposals for the 
extension of its full influence over all parts 
of the territory, Mr. McCarthy announced 
that the administration had set as its target 
the development of its control over all of the 
territory by the end of 1963. During 
1959-60 control had been extended over an 
additional 2,620 square miles and an esti- 


mated population of 12,000 people hitherto 
regarded as being beyond the limits of any 
detailed administration influence. The es- 
tablishment of four new patrol posts was 
planned for the period 1960-61, with a view 
to bringing an additional 3,050 square miles 
and 18,000 people under administrative in- 
fluence, and already two of these patrol posts 
had been opened. With regard to discrimi- 
nation, work had been steadily proceeding 
on the removal of discriminatory clauses 
from existing legislation and was expected 
to be speeded up by the development within 
the Law Department of special sections deal- 
ing with law revision. ; 
Concerning social and economic develop- 
ments, as a result of an inquiry into wages 
by the Native Employment Board the mini- 
mum cash wage for an unskilled worker 
had been increased from 25 to 30 shillings 
per month at the commencement of the sec- 
ond year of employment. In March 1961 
the administration of labor legislation had 
been transferred from the Department of 
Native Affairs to the newly created Depart- 
ment of Labor, which was thenceforth to 
handle all matters relating to industrial or- 
ganization, industrial relations and safety, 
and health and welfare, as well as to provide 
industrial services and carry out research 
and training in industrial fields. The period 
under review had also witnessed significant 
trade union development. An organization 
of indigenous workers, the Madang Work- 
ers’ Association, had been formed and had 
begun negotiations with employers. The ad- 
ministration had made available a legal 
officer to assist this organization and two 
similar unions established earlier in Papua 
in their formative stages. Noting that at 
the 26th session Council representatives had 
expressed considerable interest in the devel- 
opment of secondary industries in the terri- 
tory, Mr. McCarthy drew their attention to 
the fact that a separate Department of Trade 


had been created for the purpose of promot- 
ing industrial development. 
particular to an inquiry about the possibili- 
ties of creating a sugar industry to meet 
local needs, he said that after intensive in- 
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vestigation the Department of Territories 
had concluded the world market conditions 
were unfavorable to the establishment of a 
sugar industry. Industrial development had 
made advances, however, he pointed out, 
since statistics for the year ended June 30, 
1960, revealed that, on the basis of the defi- 
nition of a factory as an industrial establish- 
ment employing four or more persons or 
using motive power other than hand power, 
the number of factories in New Guinea had 
increased during the year from 81 to go, 
bringing the total number of people em- 
Concluding 
that the economic framework of the territory 
was likely to rest for some time to come on 
primary production, Mr. McCarthy stated 
that administration reports showed substan- 
tial rises in the production of coffee, cocoa, 
and copra. 

In the field of health, the new Madang 
General Hospital, designed to sérve as one 
of the centers of health services being built 
in various areas, had opened in April 1961; 
a second center was under construction and 
a third was to be begun shortly. With re- 


ployed in factories to 2,773. 


spect to education, one of the most difficult 
problems was the training of qualified teach- 
ers. Accordingly, during the second half 
of 1960 the Minister for Territories had 
taken special measures to increase the num- 
ber of teachers from Australia and to train 
a growing number of indigenous teachers. 


As a result, the administration had suc- 
ceeded by the end of 1960 in assembling 
58 student-teachers for training at a new 
teacher’s college. 

During the ensuing discussion of the po- 
litical advancement of the territory, Mr. 
Oberemko (Soviet Union) raised the ques- 
tion as to how real were the powers of the 
Legislative Council, to which Mr. McCarthy 
replied that the Administrator could not 
bring into operation any bill or measure ex- 
cept through the Council. When asked 
about the electoral procedure used in the 
election of the indigenous representatives to 
the Legislative Council, the special repre- 
sentative said that everyone above the age 
of eighteen in the electoral group areas was 
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invited to take part in the elections, which 
were effected in two separate steps by a 
form of preferential voting. Candidature 
was open to any man, provided he had six 
nominators, and people lined up behind the 
candidate of their choice. By this method, 
at the group area level—the first stage—the 
people chose voting representatives, and 
these representatives, together with those 
chosen by the local government councils, 
then met to elect a representative to the 
Legislative Council from among the candi- 
dates offering for membership to the Coun- 
cil. 

In reply to a query by Mr. Bingham 
(United States) concerning the agenda of 
the second conference of local government 
councils, Mr. McCarthy stated that included 
among the 36 items discussed were the fol- 
lowing: 1) election procedures; 2) local 
matters, including local government training 
centers; 3) problems of tax collection; 4) 
the provision of helpers in the lower grades 
of schools to help overcome the teacher 
shortage; 5) road construction and mainte- 
nance; 6) discipline over young people; and 
7) the need for improved news services by 
radio and newspapers. Among decisions 
arrived at by the conference were the follow- 
ing: 1) that courts in council areas should 
be held in the council chambers so that 
members could sit in and learn court pro- 
cedure; 2) that minor village matters should 
be dealt with by the council and that more 
important matters, such as breaking statu- 
tory laws, should be dealt with by the 
central government; and 3) that schools 
should teach pupils the basic principles of 
local government. In the area of economic 
development, the conference dealt with the 
need for the Department of Agriculture 
stock and fisheries officer to assist the people 
in development and expressed the view that 
the administration should consider making 
grants-in-aid to low-income councils, as well 
as providing financial assistance to council 
projects furnishing services for the people 
of the council area. 

Among the questions posed by U Aung 
Thant (Burma) relating to native local 
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government councils were the following: 
did the 
whether or not the people wanted and were 


1) how administration ascertain 
ready for local government councils; and 
2) what concrete steps had the administer- 
ing authority taken in the year under re- 
view to encourage or facilitate the growth 
of the local government system in the terri- 
Mr. McCarthy observed that the ad- 
ministration initially ascertained the wishes 


tory. 


of the people through contact between ofh- 
cers of the Department of Native Affairs 
and the people of the territory—by move- 
ment among the people and by talking with 
their leaders. 
lishment of additional local councils during 


Aside from the actual estab 
the period under review, the special repre- 
sentative continued, the most potent stimu- 
lus to the development of local councils had 
been the increase in the number of public 
service positions open to indigenous officers, 
since this made available additional people 
capable of undertaking council work. In 
addition, the marked growth of political 
awareness in a short period of time as a 
result of administrative reforms and of the 
people’s observation of the role the local 
councils were playing, Mr. McCarthy felt, 
were a tremendous impetus to the devel- 
opment of the local government system. 
When Mr. Wahab (United Arab Republic) 
asked what steps, other than those regard- 
ing the Legislative Council, the administer- 
ing authority had taken to encourage the 
development of political organizations and 
activities in the territory, Mr. McCarthy 
explained that the administration’s policy 
was not actively to foster or hinder the 
growth of political organizations, but when 
they appeared, to assist them to develop 
along proper lines; administration policy 
was therefore to let political organizations 
develop spontaneously from the activities of 
the people themselves. Only one political 
party as such, he continued, had 
formed in the territory, the United Progress 
Party, which had at the recent elections pro- 
posed both indigenous and nonindigenous 
candidates. Even this party, however, had 
not as yet developed a positive platform. 


been 


Several organizations partaking both of 
trade union and of political party charac- 
teristics were fostering political activity of a 
sort in the territory, but these groups too 
were still embryonic. 

Continuing the discussion of political ad 
vancement, Mr. Thom (United Kingdom) 
asked the special representative for his views 
on the possibility of arranging future peri- 
odic mettings of groups of native councils 
Mr. McCarthy pointed 
out that already native local government 


on a regional level. 


councils, spontaneously through the interest 
of the people themselves and with encour- 
ageméa from the administration, were 
meeting on a sub-regional basis. In several 
areas native local government councils had 
actually pooled certain, or almost all, of 
their functions, and in others sub-regional 
collaboration was developing among local 


iving 


The administration was g 


councils. 


close attention to the most beneficial forms 


of regional and sub-regional groupings 


which might develop. Turning to Mr. 
Thom’s question concerning grants-in-aids 
to local councils, Mr. McCarthy said that 
such grants were currently being applied to 
health projects, such as environmental sani- 
tation and water supplies. The administra- 
tion had carefully designed its grants-in-aid 
scale to encourage the councils to take the 
initiative while giving them sufficient assist- 
ance to maintain their development impetus. 
In addition to the grants-in-aid system, the 
administration made loans available to the 
people to help them develop economic enter 
prises on their own and to assist them -with 
the provision of capital. Large-scale loans 
had been extended to certain councils for 
economic enterprises; for example, nearly 
£ 200,000 


councils for 


had been advanced to native 


the establishment of fermen- 
taries in connection with the Tolai Cocoa 
Projects. 

Noting that there was considerable coor- 
dination between administrative develop- 
ments in the trust territory of New Guinea 
and in the non-self-governing territory of 
Papua, Mr. Rasgotra (India) asked why the 
administering authority did not consider 
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placing Papua also under trusteeship. Mr. 
McCarthy stated in reply that the circum- 
stances in question derived essentially from 
the historical sequence of events, and that 
the administering authority did not think 
any positive advantage would accrue at the 
current stage from any change in the system 
of the exercise of its responsibility. When 
Mr. Rasgotra asked whether the administer- 
ing authority distinguished between “self- 
and Mr. 
Hood (Australia) explained that the admin- 
istering authority viewed self-government as 


government” “independence,” 


its goal, and assistance toward the attain- 
ment of self-government as its objective. It 
did not exclude independence as the ulti- 
mate end process in the political evolution 
of the territory, but considered self-govern- 
ment the immediate stage for which to aim. 

In reply to Mr. Montero de Vargas’ ques- 
tion as to whether the 1963 target date for 
the extension of complete control over the 
territory indicated that the administration 


planned to intensify its program, the special 


representative observed that the administra- 
tion was now in a position to make special 
extend 
control to areas less developed administra- 


efforts to effective administrative 
tively without unduly hampering its efforts 
in the more advanced areas. Mr. McCarthy 
added that the fact that the formal extension 
of full administrative control had not yet 
taken place over certain areas did not mean 
that considerable influence was not already 
manifesting itself there, for in visiting such 
areas he had discovered a spontaneous de- 
velopment arising from the establishment of 
order in the contiguous areas and from the 
progress already achieved in those areas. 

In the course of the discussion of eco- 
nomic advancement, which lasted from the 
1141st through part of the 1142d and 1143d 
meetings of the Council, Mr. McCarthy 
made the following statements, inter alia, in 
reply to questions of members of the Coun- 
cil: 1) in October 1960 legislation setting 
minimum wages for indigenous workers 
had come into operation; 2) since the tribal 
economy included an involved system of 
land tenure incongruous with the develop- 
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ment of a modern economic system, a land 
commission had been set up for the purpose 
of developing a system of transferring cus- 
tomary rights in land to individual land 
ownership; 3) the acquisition of land by the 
administration for public purposes was gov- 
erned by several principles, (a) that a need 
for it existed, (6) that the land was not re- 
quired for the immediate purposes of the 
indigenous people, and (c) that the native 
owners were willing to sell the land; 4) it 
was not administration policy to invest gov- 
ernment money in business undertakings, 
but to encourage private enterprise through 
various forms of subsidies such as, for ex- 
ample, the cheap supply of livestock; 5) a 
personal tax was levied on the indigenous 
population, superceded, as far as the non- 
indigenous community was concerned, by 
income tax provisions; 6) there were no 
immediate plans for the appointment of 
indigenous personnel to the Department of 
Trade and Industry; 7) included among the 
categories of industries that had developed 
in New Guinea were industrial metals, air- 
craft maintenance, ship and boat building, 
wood and paint manufacturing, printing, 
and coconut oil processing; 8) there were 
no plans for increased taxation in the terri- 
tory, but a significant revenue-raising devel- 
opment had been the extension of territory 
loans; 9) New Guinea was accorded prefer- 
ential tariff treatment by Australia, and all 
territory produce was exempt from primage 
duty; and 10) the administration was look- 
ing to the coordinating and servicing activi- 
ties of its Division of Extension Services in 
pursuing extensive community development 
programs throughout the territory. 
Questions on social and educational ad- 
vancement in New Guinea, raised at the 
1142d and 1143d meetings, elicited the fol- 
lowing responses from Mr. McCarthy: 1) 
the administration was making increasing 
efforts in the development of education in 
the territory, and in late 1960 had initiated, 
in addition to its normal school-building pro- 
gram, a special program for the construction 
of schools of various kinds; 2) the literacy 
standard was being raised both quantita- 
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tively and qualitatively, with approximately 
70,000 pupils currently enrolled in actual 
schools, in addition to the various adult 
education schemes under development; 3) 
there were no New Guinean university 
graduates, but there were a number of New 
Guinean graduates of the Suva Medical 
School and currently one indigenous under- 
graduate studying at an Australian univer- 
sity; 4) there were 189 hospitals and 1,693 
aid posts in Papua and New Guinea; 5) 
with regard to malaria eradication, the ad- 
ministering authority had sought the as- 
sistance of the World Health Organization, 
whose experts had examined the malaria 
eradication problem in the territory; 6) the 
current infant survival rate was seven out of 
ten, and although it was impossible to deter- 
mine the exact mortality rate in the terri- 
tory, one of the administration’s great 
achievements had been to reduce that rate; 
6) that more than half the population of 
school age did not attend school was due 
more to the difficulty of enforcing school 
attendance than to the lack of teachers and 
buildings; and 7) the administration was 
encouraging the development of coopera- 
tive societies. 

Opening the general debate at the 1144th 
meeting of the Council, Mr. Bingham 
(United States) expressed satisfaction at the 
progress that had been made in carrying 
out the Council’s recommendations with 
regard to the Legislative Council and at the 
fact that indigenous personnel had been 
added to the district and town advisory 
councils. He voiced hope that the number 
of elected members on the Legislative Coun- 
cil would be increased as quickly as possible 
and that the introduction of a system of 
elections on a common roll would be as 
rapid as sound political development would 
permit. He regretted, however, that second- 
ary industries had not expanded to any 
important extent, and his delegation felt 
that the apparent discrepancy in taxes levied 
on indigenous and nonindigenous people 
should be investigated. The following 
speaker, Mr. Oberemko (Soviet Union) said 
that his delegation believed the Trusteeship 
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Council should request the administering 
authority to review its policy in such a way 
as to ensure the granting of independence 
to Papua and New Guinea without delay. 
He proposed that a special UN mission be 
sent to the trust territory in 1961 or early 
1962 to supervise a popular referendum, 
with a view to determining an exact date 
for New Guinea’s accession to independ- 
ence. Referring first to economic develop- 
ments, U Aung Thant (Burma) said that 
his delegation was pleased to note the estab- 
lishment of a separate Department of Trade 
and Industry; he observed that the develop- 
ment of secondary industries to process lo- 
cally produced raw materials would provide 
extra work for the inhabitants and addi- 
tional means for financing general welfare 
services by eliminating some now needed 
exports. With regard to educational facili- 
ties, the Burmese delegate expressed regret 
that more than half the children of school 
age were not in school, and deplored the 
fact that after fifteen years of trusteeship 
not a single indigenous inhabitant had a 
university education. 

At the 1145th meeting Mr. Kiang 
(China) stated that the development of the 
local government councils was a heartening 
sign of the political progress of the indig- 
enous people, and urged theadministering 
authority to continue encouraging coopera- 
tion between the local councils. Welcoming 
the economic progress achieved in the terri- 
tory, he expressed the hope that the exten- 
sion of administrative influence in accord- 
ance with the 1963 target date would not 
be achieved at the expense of the political 
and economic progress of the areas already 
under administrative authority. In conclud- 
ing, he stressed the fundamental importance 
of education for the economic, social, and 


political progress of the territory. Mr. Thom, 
representative of the United Kingdom, felt 
there was reason for gratification that dur- 
ing the current year the process of adminis- 
trative unification was expected to continue 
at a rate four times higher than during the 


previous year. The attention which the 
administration was devoting to regional 
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meetings of district councils, he continued, 
was worthy of note, since it was perhaps 
by means of such conferences that the po- 
litical awareness of the people could best be 
developed. He also commended the action 
of the administration in the public service, 
public works, economic development, health, 
and education fields, emphasizing that po- 
litical advance, improved communications, 
and a higher standard of living would pro- 
duce a sense of national community and a 
rising indigenous demand for higher edu- 
cation. Mr. Montero de Vargas (Para- 
guay), on the other hand, felt that the pace 
of progress in the territory had been rather 
Among his suggestions were the fol- 
lowing: 1) that the people of the territory 
should have an official name; 2) that more 
stress should be laid on higher education; 
and 3) that an energetic and expanded pro- 
gram to combat malnutrition and malaria 
should be adopted. The Belgian delegate, 
Mr. van Ussel, stated that, when the data 
the Council political 
emancipation, social progress, the raising of 
the level of living, and cultural growth were 
placed in their proper geographical, climatic, 


slow. 


before concerning 


and sociological context, it was clear that 
the administering authority had spared no 
effort to draw the peoples of New Guinea 
out of their primitive isolation and to in- 
corporate New Guinea gradually into the 
family of peoples playing their full part in 
the civilized world. 

Speaking at the 1146th meeting, Mr. 
Koscziusko-Morizet (France) observed that 
the case of New Guinea was paradoxical in 
that the international trusteeship system 
was being put to the test in one of the most 
backward areas of the world. The task of 
pacifying the territory and then of develop- 
ing it was a thankless and difficult one, he 
said, and his delegation was impressed by 
the progress that had taken place during the 
year under review. The abolition of the 
Executive Council and its replacement by 
the Administrator’s Council, as well as the 
appearance of political organizations, were 


encouraging signs. Concerning the oft- 
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debated problem of administrative union 
with Papua, the French delegation con- 
curred in the view of the administering au- 
thority that at the present stage of develop- 
ment administrative union was beneficial. 
Mr. Rifai (United Arab Republic) said that 
his delegation also welcomed the policy of 
administrative union. Before commenting 
further, the representative of the United 
Arab Republic added that in view of the 
adoption by the General Assembly of a 
declaration on the granting of independence 
to colonial countries and peoples,’ hence- 
forth in examining conditions in trust terri- 
tories members of the Council should con- 
sider not how soon a territory could develop 
its economic potential or social institutions 
so as to merit freedom, but how soon the 
necessary political conditions could be cre- 
ated for the exercise of national sovereignty 
by the people concerned; every other devel- 
opment would follow in the wake of inde- 
pendence at a time when international in- 
stitutions had made technical and financial 
assistance available free from political influ- 
ence or any form of domination by the 
strong over the weak. 

The Bolivian representative, Mr. Sala- 
manca, criticized the policies of the admin- 
istering authority in several fields and 
offered suggestions for their improvement. 
In the economic field, his delegation felt it 
was neither possible nor advisable to adopt 
a policy of promoting private enterprise 
alone; since all transitional societies required 
government assistance in the initial stages 
of their development, he thought that the 
administering authority should adopt a 
more flexible policy by promoting the setting 
up of cooperatives for agriculture and light 
manufacturing. Regarding land tenure, in 
his opinion the new principles were not very 
clear, and the establishment of a uniform 
system of land tenure remained an urgent 
necessity. Finally, in the educational field, 
it seemed to his delegation that the need to 
increase the number of students receiving 
secondary education, to which the Council 
had drawn attention in 1960, remained un- 


7 See General Assembly Resolution 1514 (XV), December 14, 1960. 
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changed. The following speaker, Mr. Ras- 
gotra (India) urged the administering au- 
thority to establish a time-table for the 
political advancement of the territory, and 
he evinced disappointment at the scope and 
character of some of the political reforms al- 
undertaken, particularly those con- 
Included 


ready 
cerning the Legislative Council. 
in his criticism were the following points: 
1) there was no indication of any change or 
expansion in the functions of the Council; 
2) the administering authority was reluc- 
tant to consider the election of members to 
the Council on a common roll system in less 
than five or six years; and 3) nonindigenous 
members had been appointed to the Council. 


He noted that no report had been submitted 


on the functioning of the administrative 
union between Papua and New Guinea and 
the Council 


its drafting committee to study the matter. 


suggested that should instruct 
Turning to education, he stated the view of 
his delegation that secondary education was 
too selective and that education at university 
level should take into account the need for 
intensive political education for those who 
would eventually be filling senior posts in 
the administration. 

Replying to comments expressed in the 
general debate, at the 1149th meeting Mr. 
McCarthy made the following points: 1) 
that Australia regarded it as a duty to pro- 
vide an opportunity for complete self-deter- 
mination by the peoples of Papua and New 
Guinea at the earliest possible date, and that 
Australia 
population of New Guinea to determine the 


in due course would allow the 
government it desired; 2) that the adminis- 
tering authority was aware that education 
was the key to the future and accordingly 
had developed an intensive building pro- 
gram and made vigorous efforts to overcome 
the problem of teacher shortages; 3) that 
the indigenous population had approved the 
recent political reforms and that throughout 
the territory candidates for the Legislative 
Council had expressed their confidence in 
the Australian administration; and 4) that 
the administration would make every effort 


® Document T/L.1 


to train indigenous students for administra- 
tive posts. 

The report’ of the drafting committee on 
conditions in the trust territory of New 
Guinea, submitted by the representatives of 
Burma, India, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, was presented to the 
Council at its 1168th meeting by Mr. Thom 
(United Kingdom), chairman of the com- 
mittee, who stated that the report had been 
approved unanimously by the committee. 
After some discussion, all 40 paragraphs of 
the report were adopted, with only four 


amendments. Some of the major recom- 


mendations of the report were as follows: 
1) that the administering authority avail 
itself of the assistance of the specialized 
agencies and other international bodies in a 
greater measure than hitherto; 2) that the 
administering authority elicit the opinion 
of the inhabitants of the territory on an 
official name for them, and that in the mean 
time the indigenous people of New Guinea 
be referred to as New Guineans; 3) that 
greater emphasis be placed on the adoption 
of measures for the political education of the 


New that 


membership of the Administrator’s Council 


Guineans; 4) the indigenous 


be rapidly increased and be elective as far 
as possible; 5) that universal adult suffrage 
be introduced at the next elections; 6) that 
the appointment of nonindigenous members 
to the Legislative Council be dispensed with 
as soon as possible; 7) that the administer- 
ing authority take steps to establish addi 
tional local native government councils; 8) 
that the program of recruitment and train- 
ing of personnel, particularly New Guin- 
eans, for the public service be accelerated; 
g) that the administering authority, together 
with private enterprise, preferably indig- 
enous, increase investment in productive 
enterprises which would yield higher in 
comes to the trust territory’s inhabitants; 10) 
that the existing programs of agricultural 
expansion and diversification be enlarged in 
order to raise production and assist in com 
batting malnutrition, that greater use be 


made of indigenous producers cooperatives, 
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and that stabilization funds for cacao and 
coffee be set up; 11) that the administering 
authority take steps to associate the indige- 
nous inhabitants in discussions of land pol- 
icy at local government council and district 
levels, and that 
owned land be given by preference to New 


leases of administration- 
Guineans, local government councils, and 
indigenous cooperatives; 12) that the devel- 
opment of secondary industries, particularly 
a sugar and a fishing industry, be encour- 
aged; 13) that the administering authority 
assist in the development of trade union 
activity in the territory; 14) that the Coun- 
cil be informed at its succeeding session of 
action taken to remedy racial discrimination 
in the territory; and 15) that primary and 
secondary education facilities be expanded, 
and that all possible steps, including provid- 
ing special preparatory courses, be taken to 
assist indigenous secondary school graduates 
to go on to a university. 


Pacific Islands: Conditions in the trust 
territory of the Pacific Islands were exam- 
ined by the Council in the light of the an- 
nual report of the administering authority 
(United States) for 1960" and a report of 
the UN visiting mission to the trust terri- 
tory in 1961." The Council began consider- 
ation of the territory at its 1147th meeting 
with the presentation of the visiting mis- 
sion’s report, followed by a statement by 
Mr. Goding, special representative of the 
administering authority, who assured the 
Council that the administering authority 
would carefully study the recommendations 
in the mission’s report. Turning to the 
question of political development in the ter- 
ritory, he observed that significant progress 
had been made at all levels during the 
period under review. At its fifth annual 
conference in August, the Inter-District Ad- 


visory Committee had considered problems 


of common interest in the territory. A hold- 

over subcommittee on economic develop- 

ment had been charged with the task of 
Report United 


the Trust Terri 
1959 to June 30, 1 
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studying problems of economic develop- 
ments in all the districts, with a view to 
reporting at the succeeding inter-district con- 
ference. In 1961 the conference planned to 
elect a holdover subcommittee on political 
development, one of the main tasks of which 
was to be the development, in collaboration 
with district leaders, of plans to convert the 
Inter-District Committee into a territorial 
Legislative Council, which it was hoped 
could be established before 1965. Political 
development at the district level, the special 
representative continued, had been most sat- 
isfactory, and at the municipal level, the 
administration had continued its chartering 
program at a rate in keeping with its goal 
of chartering an average of ten municipali- 
ties a year. 

In the administrative field, steady prog- 
ress had been made in replacing United 
States personnel by qualified Micronesians, 
and the training program, including in- 
service training, had been intensified both 
at headquarters and at the district level. 
Pay had been increased by approximately 
10 percent, and a longevity pay schedule 
had been established, together with a special 
wage schedule for Micronesians in the senior 
professional and executive category. Since 
1951 approximately 60 major administrative 
positions had been taken over by Microne- 
sians, and it was anticipated that the near 
future would witness the appointment of the 
first two Micronesian assistant district ad- 
ministrators. With regard to economic de- 
velopment, copra production had increased 
during the fiscal year, and in spite of un- 
favorable market conditions, the price for 
grade one copra had been maintained, 
thanks to the Copra Stabilization Fund. Ex- 
ports of vegetable produce and fish had 
materially increased, and the first shipment 
of cacao, a newly developing industry in the 
Pacific Islands, had been sold on the world 
market. District economic development 
boards, the activities of which included the 
United Nati 
International Organizatior 
Washington 25, 
ing Office 
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organization of credit unions, cooperatives, 
and fisheries projects, as well as the develop- 
ment of handicrafts and small-scale indus- 
tries such as boat-building, ceramic manu- 
facture, and fiber production, were taking 
an increasingly active role in local economic 
affairs. Banking facilities were now avail- 
able in three districts. 

In the field of agriculture, the program 
of replanting coconut groves devastated 
by typhoons was proceeding steadily, the 
agriculture extension program had been 
strengthened, and an agricultural training 
school was under construction. In insect 
eradication, the United States Department 
of Agriculture had carried out experimental 
work on the control of fruit pests through 
the use of irradiated flies, and other control 
activities were proceeding as part of a long- 
range entomological program. The fisheries 
development program for the coming year 
provided for the opening of a fisheries 
schocl, to be followed by additional proj- 
ects, including the construction of a pilot 
fish District public health pro- 
grams were being administered to an in- 
creasing extent by qualified Micronesian 
directors, and specialized public health train- 
ing had been speeded up in sanitation and 
laboratory work, among other fields. Par- 
ticular efforts had been exerted in tubercu- 
losis control, health and the 
construction of hospitals. 

With regard to education, the main difh- 
culty, stated Mr. Goding, arose from the 
fact that half the population of the territory 
was under the age of twenty. One-fifth of 
the population attended public and private 
schools in the territory, and a new unified 
curriculum had been put into effect for the 
first stage of intermediate education. The 
teacher-training program had been intensi- 
fied to meet the needs of the sixteen new 
schools being provided under the grant-in- 
aid program, and, recognizing the impor- 
tance of higher education, the district con- 
gresses had made some appropriations for 
special scholarship aid. 

Following the statement by the special 
representative, at the invitation of the Presi- 


cannery. 


education, 
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dent of the Council Mr. Nakayama, adviser 
to the special representatives and president 
of the Truk District Congress, outlined the 
political development of his district. The 
Congress, founded in 1957 with members 
to be elected by secret ballot, had opened a 
new era in the life of the people by making 
them aware of the concepts of democratic 
representative government, he said, and the 
district congresses could be regarded as a 
training-ground for future indigenous mem- 
bers of a legislative body for the whole 
territory. 

The discussion of political advancement 
in the territory was opened at the 1148th 
meeting by Mr. Kiang (China) who posed 
several questions concerning the functions 
1) of the holdover committees elected at the 
annual meetings of the Inter-District Advi- 
sory Committee and 2) of the Advisory 
Committee itself. In reply to Mr. Kiang’s 
query concerning the preparations contem- 
plated by the administering authority in 
anticipation of the setting up of a territorial 
Legislative Council by 1965, the special rep- 
resentative stated that the present Inter- 
District Advisory Committee was to be 


granted the authority to take the initiative 
in making legislative proposals applicable to 


the whole territory. Concerning the prob- 
lem of the integration of the administration, 
Mr. Goding said the administering authority 
remained of the opinion that an association 
of Rota and Saipan would have political 
and economic advantages for the people of 
both districts. The following speaker, Mr. 
Rifai (United Arab Republic) asked what 
the administering authority’s views were 
with regard to the appointment of Micro- 
nesians to posts of high administrative re- 
sponsibility, to which Mr. Nucker, also a 
special representative of the administering 
authority, replied that Micronesians were 
employed in administrative duties in all the 
districts, the idea being that they would, 
in due course, be appointed to higher ad- 
ministrative posts. Mr. Salamanca (Bolivia), 
chairman of the visiting mission, pointed 
out that at present there were no Microne- 
sian personnel either with the necessary 
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experience or with the academic qualifica- 
tions that would: enable them to assume 
the full responsibility of District Admin- 
istrator. Mr. Edmonds (New Zealand), ex- 
pressing concern that a recent informal 
plebiscite in Saipan had revealed that the 
people of Saipan were contemplating the 
possibility of splitting away from the trust 
territory, emphasized the importance of de- 
veloping a territorial consciousness. Since 
the people of certain districts were consid- 
ering lines of action which might not be 
fully consonant with the attitude of the 
administering authority or perhaps even 
with the trusteeship agreement, he said, the 
visiting mission had suggested that the ad- 
ministering authority prepare a document 
for use in the territory explaining the objec- 
tives of trusteeship and the fact that the 
people themselves would eventually be asked 
to express their wishes concerning their 
future; Mr. Goding said that the admin- 
istration intended to prepare such a docu- 
ment. 

In reply to a question of Mr. Oberemko 
at the following meeting concerning the 
rights of the district congresses, Mr. Naka- 
yama, adviser to the special representatives, 
observed that although resolutions of the 
congresses were not implemented until ap- 
proved by the High Commissioner of the 
territory, the people had always found the 
High Commissioner’s suggestions most con- 
structive and were completely satisfied with 


the present system. As for the specific date 
on which the administering authority in- 


tended to grant independence to the trust 
territory, Mr. Goding answered that the 
administration was aiming at the develop- 
ment of a truly representative legislative 
body within a five-year period, but that no 
fixed target set for the 
achievement of independence; he felt that 
the question of the target date would have 
to be deferred until there had been a sufh- 
cient development of the political institu- 
tions and the people had had an opportunity 
to express their desire for a referendum. 
Turning to social, economic, and educa- 
tional advancement, Mr. Rifai (United Arab 


date had been 
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Republic) asked whether the banks referred 
to in the visiting mission’s report were being 
encouraged to extend their activities to the 
field of investment. Mr. Nucker replied 
that while the banks had not yet decided on 
the degree of investment they might be 
willing to consider, they were currently 
gathering information and enlarging their 
knowledge of local conditions; the adminis- 
tration was discussing with them the possi- 
bility of making individual loans to Micro- 
nesians for such purposes as building houses 
and starting small business enterprises. 
Pointing out that the amount of financial 
support and subsidy extended to the terri- 
tory by the administration had remained 
below the $7 million level, Mr. Rifai asked 
1) what the administering authority thought 
of the view expressed both by the Council 
and in the visiting mission’s report that the 
administering authority should make sub- 
stantial financial contributions toward the 
economic advancement of the territory, and 
2) why the administering authority had 
discouraged private investment in the terri- 
tory. To the first question Mr. Goding 
replied that while there was need for addi- 
tional funds, any request for larger subsidies 
would have to be well justified before the 
United States Congress. As for the second 
question, Mr. Nucker replied that the ad- 
ministration had sought to preserve local 
resources so that, in due course, the Micro- 
nesians would be able to exploit them for 
themselves. When Mr. Forsythe (Australia) 
questioned the special representatives about 
the pace of economic development in the 
territory, Mr. Goding stated that the ad- 
ministration was giving careful attention to 
economic planning. The administration in- 
tended to appoint a marketing specialist to 
its staff to look into the possibilities of 
developing small-scale industries in the ter- 
ritory. With a view to the eventual self- 
sufficiency of the territory, the administra- 
its 


tion was continuing 


improving and diversifying agriculture, of 


programs oi 


developing improved fishing techniques, and 
of ensuring the productive employment of 


the available resources, including labor. 
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With regard to capital formation, the au- 
thorities had enlisted the services of several 
specialists in this field; an expert in tropical 
forestry had studied timber resources in the 
trust territory and a mining engineer had 
recently made a survey of the bauxite de- 
posits on Babelthuap Island. 

Continuing the discussion at the 1151Sst 
meeting, in reply to a trom 
U Aung Thant (Burma), Mr. Goding 
acknowledged that the territory did not 


question 


possess sufficient domestic capital at the pres- 
ent time and that the rate of capital forma- 
Thus, the 


administering authority was looking toward 


tion in the area was too slow. 
the broadening of a government revolving 
fund for economic development and saw 
considerable merit in the visiting mission's 
recommendation for the setting up of a 
development budget separate from the ad 


ministrative budget. The authorities were 


also encouraging the establishment of co- 
operative credit societies, and it was expected 
that producing, shipping, and buying co- 
operatives would be set up within the next 
few years. Concerning the possible advan- 
tages accruing from the introduction of in- 
come tax in the territory, Mr. Nucker said 
that the Micronesians’ incomes would pro- 
Although 
income from Americans would provide an 
additional $1 the 
Americans were now paying that amount 


duce $70,000 a year in taxes. 


million in taxes, same 
directly to the United States government, 
and if the tax were transferred to the terri- 
tory, the United States Congress would 
probably appropriate $1 million less than at 
present. Thus, although there would be 
no objection to transferring the tax to the 
territory, it would not make the territory 
Turning to land policy, in reply to 


a 


richer. 
a question posed by the delegate of the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Nucker replied that the 
administering authority owned from 50 to 
55 percent of the land, much of which con- 


1 


sisted of small islands with no true agricul- 
|, but that the administering 


tural potentia 
authority intended to return those lands to 
the Micronesians when and as they were 
needed; the remainder of the land belonged 


to the Micronesians. Answering queries of 
the representatives of New Zealand and of 
the Soviet Union on education and on medi- 
cal facilities, Mr. Nucker stated that in the 
field of was 
continuing its efforts to standardize the 


school curricula 


education the administration 
at the primary level and 
was planning to extend the term of schol- 
With respect to the establishment 
facilities, Mr. 


arships. 


of educational and 


medical 
Goding observed that there were currently 
sixteen schools and two hospitals under con 
struction, and that a third hospital was in 
the planning stage. 

Mr. Solano Lopez (Paraguay) opened the 
general debate at the 1152d meeting by 
commending the achievements of the ad- 
ministering authority and by expressing 
satisfaction at the intention voiced by the 
administration to re-evaluate requirements 
and outline a program for future develop- 
He urged that complete plans be 
formulated with well-defined political, eco- 


ment. 


nomic, social, and educational objectives, to 
be achieved by progressive constitutional 
stages. The following speaker, Mr. Ed- 
monds (New Zealand), criticized the eco- 
nomic policy of the administering authority 
in pointing out that it seemed unlikely that 
the territory, with its rapidly rising popu- 
lation, limited acreage of cultivable land, 
and serious geographical handicaps, would 
ever be wealthy if restricted to its own re- 
sources. His delegation felt that economic 
planning had been tied too closely to natural 
resources and local levels of skills and had 
not fully taken into account the possibility 
of introducing small processing industries 
and other profitable activities; he suggested 
that the administration devote more money 
to basic economic development both by di- 
rect action, through such means as commu- 
nity development schemes and the provision 
of storage facilities and transportation for 
crops, and indirectly, by financing private 
producers and cooperatives. Mr. Jha (India) 
proposed that the pace of evolution toward 
self-government be accelerated by increasing 
the number of municipalities chartered an- 


nually and by expanding the financial 
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powers of the district congresses to include 
control and expenditure of central funds 
allocated to the district for public works 
and other local needs. Mr. Jha felt that 
there should be a shift of emphasis in the 
administering authority’s thinking from the 
district level to that of the territory as a 
whole, and he suggested that the date en- 
visioned for the establishment of a territorial 
Legislative Council be moved up to no later 
than the end of 1962 in order to promote 
the latent sense of unity in the territory. 
With regard to education, he welcomed the 
statement of the visiting mission report to 
the effect that almost every child of school 
age was in school, and expressed the view 
that the most pressing needs in the field of 
education were for a considerable increase 
in the central funds available for education 
and for a reduction of the age of admis- 
sion to elementary schools from eight years 
Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet (France), 
while admitting that the political progress 


to six. 


achieved so far should not be disregarded, 
stated the belief of his delegation that in a 
territory under international trusteeship rep- 
resentative institutions of a national charac- 
ter could precede the emergence of a na- 
tional consciousness. Thus, his delegation 
was disturbed at the slowness of the devel- 
opment of representative institutions—the 
Inter-District Advisory Committee as yet 
had only consultative functions; it was not 
elected by universal suffrage, and not until 
the coming year would its representatives 
be chosen by popular election—and urged 
that their development be speeded up. 

At the 1153d meeting, U Aung Thant 
(Burma) pointed out with regard to the 


political development of the territory that, 


in spite of the Trusteeship Council’s recom- 
mendations, the Saipan district was still un- 
der the authority of the Department of the 
Navy while the rest of the territory was 
subject to civilian administration. The naval 
administrator of Saipan appeared to regard 
his district as having a future apart from the 
rest of the territory, a circumstance which 
might encourage separatist tendencies and 
divert the people from the final goal of the 


trusteeship system. Thus, the Burmese dele- 
gation hoped that the administering author- 
ity would take steps as rapidly as possible to 
bring about the administrative unity essen- 
tial to the territory’s orderly development 
in conformity with the principles of the 
Charter. The following speaker, Mr. Kiang 
(China) noted that although in the edu- 
cational sphere the objective of universal 
primary education had 
achieved, the administering authority still 


been practically 
had much to do in matters of secondary 
education, the financing of education, the 
training of teachers, and the teaching of 
English. He commended the administering 
authority on the fact that qualified Micro- 
nesians occupied most of the responsible 
positions in the public health service, but 
suggested that the standard of personnel 
would be further improved if qualified can- 
didates could take courses in medical schools 
in the United States or other countries. Mr. 
Salamanca (Bolivia), chairman of the visit- 
ing mission, observed that an assessment of 
the development capabilities of the seven 
districts which formed the trust territory of 
the Pacific Islands ought to take into ac- 
count negative factors such as vast distances, 
different dialects, psychological 
and inadequate contacts between the inhabi- 


isolation, 


tants of the islands; forming a government 
and a community of political and economic 
interests to bind together such heterogeneous 
difficult task. 
However, factors on the positive side in- 


elements was admittedly a 


cluded a common way of life, similar custo- 
mary law, and of particular importance, the 
youth of the population, half of which was 
He felt that 
there was already sufficient political maturity 


under twenty years of age. 


both at the municipal and at the district 
congress level to warrant bringing forward 
the date for the establishment of the first 
territorial Legislative Council. 

Continuing the general debate at the 
1154th meeting, Mr. Oberemko (Soviet 
Union) expressed the opinion that the 
Council’s main task in relation to the trust 
territory of the Pacific Islands was to ensure 
the immediate and unconditional implemen- 
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tation of General Assembly Resolution 
1514, which clearly applied to all the trust 
territories and operative paragraph 5 of 
which called for immediate steps to be taken 
with a view to the transfer of all powers 
to the peoples of the territories which had 
not yet attained independence. He proposed 
that a special UN mission be sent to the 
Pacific Islands in 1961 or the beginning of 
1962 in order to supervise plebiscites for 
determining exact time-limits for the acces- 
sion of the territory to independence. The 
following speaker, Mr. Gaston (United 
Kingdom), in contrast to some of the previ- 
ous spokesmen who had criticized the rate 
of political development in the territory, felt 
that the administering authority had pur- 
sued the right policy in building up politi- 
cal institutions from the municipal and 
district levels. A point which had become 
obscured in the discussion, he continued, 
was that there was nothing to prevent the 
administering authority from seeking an 
amendment of the trusteeship agreement 
to provide for the separate achievement of 
self-government by the people of a given dis- 
trict of the territory; his delegation regarded 
as a wise decision, however, the administer- 
ing authority's statement that it had no 
The 
most pressing need for initiative from the 
administration in the immediate future, he 
continued, arose in the field of economic 
development; if an economic development 
plan was to be effectively implemented, it 
had to be able to count upon the necessary 
funds, particularly for long-term develop- 
ment, and thus some form of permanent 
outside assistance would probably be neces- 


intention of pursuing such a course. 


sary. 

In reply to the comments of members of 
the Council, Mr. Goding (special representa- 
tive) agreed at the 1155th meeting that the 
time had come to develop the political ma- 
turity of the population as rapidly as possi- 
ble so that they could establish their own 
institutions and decide their own destiny. 
In that connection, the administering au 


1 See General Assembly Resolution (XV), 


December 15, 1960. 


1514 
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thority hoped it would be possible to create 
a territorial Legislative Council even before 
1965. Mr. Goding reiterated that the politi- 
cal development of the territory depended 
on the creation of democratic institutions at 
the local level. While there was a general 
desire to increase the rate at which munici- 
palities were being created, their establish- 
ment should not be merely nominal since 
such representative institutions were useful 
only if the people understood the principles 
underlying them. Similarly, the increased 
authority of the district congresses and of 
the other administrative organs depended 
on the systematic training policy followed 
by the administering authority. In the field 
of education, several problems still had to be 
solved at the elementary and primary levels, 
owing mainly to the increase in the school 
population. The administering authority, 
he added, would study the possibility of 
giving additional aid for teachers’ salaries 
and would consider lowering the compul 
sory school age from the eight-year level. 
As far as economic development was con- 
cerned, the administration was resolved to 
renew its efforts in developing the natural 
resources of the territory and would examine 
with close attention the recommendations 
of the visiting mission, particularly those 
relating to agriculture, fisheries, handicrafts, 
transport, and communications. 

At the 1172d meeting of the Council, U 
Aung Thant (Burma), chairman of the 
drafting committee on the trust territory of 
the Pacific Islands, presented his committee’s 
report, which had been approved by the 
committee membership consisting of the 
representatives of Australia, Burma, New 
Zealand, and the United Arab Republic. 
The committee’s recommendations, which 
were subsequently adopted with some 
amendment, included the following, inter 
alia: 1) that the process of transforming 
the Inter-District Advisory Committee into 
a territorial legislature elected by universal 
suffrage be accelerated; 2) that the organiza- 
tion of the district congresses be improved 


12 Document T/L.1020. 
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and that their powers and functions be ex- 
panded to the fullest extent possible without 
prejudice to the future authority of the pro- 
posed territorial legislature; 3) that the 
number of municipalities receiving charters 
each year be increased; 4) that the admin- 
istration of the territory be unified; 5) that 
the Inter-District Advisory Committee meet 
in various districts so as to enable members 
to become familiar with possible sites for a 
capital of the territory; 6) in the field of 
general economic questions, (a) that a long- 
term plan with well-defined priorities be 
prepared for the entire territory, (4) that 
substantial contributions for economic devel- 
opment be made by the administering au- 
thority and that funds be made available on 
a long-term basis rather than annually, (c) 
that additional facilities for savings and the 
mobilization of internal capital for develop- 
ment purposes be provided, particularly 
through cooperatives, and (d) that more 
Micronesians be extended and 
technical training; 7) that urgent considera- 
tion be given to the introduction of an in- 
come tax; 8) that the fishing industry be 
expanded and that earnest attention be de- 
voted to the establishment of such processing 
and manufacturing industries as might be 


vocational 


economically feasible; g) that the adminis- 
tering authority seek the assistance of inter- 
national and regional organizations in the 
area of agricultural development; 9) that 
the existing facilities in the field of trans- 
port and communications be expanded; 10) 
that full information concerning all public 
domain land, including plans for its future 
use, be made available to the people, and 
that all private claims against such land be 
settled with the utmost speed; 11) that in- 
creased attention be given to the improve- 
ment of health services; 12) that central 
funds for education be augmented, that the 


age of entry into elementary schools be 


lowered from eight years to six and the 
teaching of English be introduced from the 
first grade, and that uniform standards of 

13 Commonwealth of Australia, Report to the General 


Assembly of the United Nations on the administration 
of the Territory of Nauru from 1 July 1959 to 30 June 
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education be achieved at the intermediate 
level; 13) with regard to higher education, 
that the administration’s policy of awarding 
scholarships for an initial period of two 
years be reconsidered, with a view to mak- 
ing the awards for a full and continuous 
course of study. 

Nauru: The Council began its examina- 
tion of conditions in Nauru at its 1154th 
meeting, having before it the annual report 
of the administering authority (Australia) 
for the year ended June 30, 1960." At the 
invitation of the President of the Council, 
Mr. McCarthy, special representative of the 
administering authority, took a place at 
the Council table, whereupon he informed 
Council members that his opening statement 
would be divided into two parts, the first 
relating to the important question of the 
future home of the Nauruans, and the sec- 
ond bringing up to date the Council’s 
knowledge of developments on the island 
during the period under review. Because 
of the gradual depletion of the island’s phos- 
phate deposits—the basis of the Nauruan 
economy—on the one hand, and because of 
the rapid increase in the population, on the 
other, Nauru was becoming unable to sup- 
port its people at their present levels of liv- 
ing. Consequently, discussions had been 
initiated between Australia, the United 
Kingdom, and New Zealand regarding a 
future home for the Nauruans, with the 
three governments concluding that the most 
feasible solution was gradual resettlement 
within their metropolitan territories, chiefly 
in Australia. The proposals resulting from 
the discussions provided the following terms 
of resettlement for the Nauruans, inter alia: 
1) citizenship; 2) equal opportunity and 
freedom of social contact; and 3) specific- 
ally, (a) for young people, education to the 
fullest extent of their capabilities and an 
allowance of £600 per annum for five years, 
after which they would be assisted to find 
suitable employment, and (4) for adults 
whose social circumstances and abilities per- 


1960, Canberra, A. J 
ment Printer. 


Arthur, Commonwealth Govern- 
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mitted them to undertake employment in 
any of the three countries and for whom 
suitable employment could be found, pas- 
sage, a house, maintenance for a six-week 
period, further training or the tools neces- 
sary for self-employment, and eligibility for 
all social welfare benefits. After discussing 
these proposals with representatives of the 
Nauruan people, the Minister for Territories 
had been informed by the Nauru Local 
Government Council that the people were 
not yet ready to accept the proposals since 
they still hoped a place might be found in 
which they could continue to live as a com- 
munity. Mr. McCarthy assured the Council 
that the process of consultations and discus- 
sion with the Nauruans would continue and 
that any they make 
would receive the administering authority’s 


suggestions might 
most earnest consideration. 
Observing that the question of a future 
home for the Nauruan people was basic to 
virtually every administrative problem on 
Nauru and was particularly relevant to the 
question of an increase in the powers of the 
Nauru Local Government Council, the spe- 
cial representative noted that proposals de 


signed to increase the responsibility of the 
Local Government Council were currently 
under consideration by the government, as 


well as amendments intended to give the 
Nauruans additional powers with regard to 
certain aspects of Nauruan citizenship. 
Other developments during the year under 
review were as follows: 1) the installation 
of a modern cool-room freezer-unit by the 
Nauruan Cooperative Society had made a 
more varied range of foodstuffs available to 
the Nauruan community, with consequent 
nutritional advantages; 2) a social services 
ordinance concerning pensionable age had 
broken down because the Nauru Council 
had been opposed to using its taxing powers 
in view of the prevailing opinion that the 
essential requirements of the Nauruan peo- 
ple should be met from the sale of phos- 
phates; 3) with respect to legal training, 
several Nauruans had entered tertiary train- 


had 


achieved an encouraging degree of success 


ing in various forms and _ others 
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in public examinations below the leaving 
certificate level; and 4) phosphate royalties 
had increased. 

Opening the discussion of political ad- 
vancement in the territory at the 1155th 
meeting, Mr. Salamanca (Bolivia) expressed 
the view that trusteeship should soon be 
ended in Nauru, but that if the Nauruans 
were resettled in Australia, it was the Coun- 
cil’s responsibility to see that they had the 
same rights, status, and opportunities as 
other Australians. Replying to several ques 
tions concerning resettlement posed by Mr. 
Salamanca, the special representative stated: 
1) that part of the population, particularly 
the older people, would probably stay in 
Nauru, where they would remain the trusts 
of the administering authorities; and 2) that 
if the Nauruan people accepted the Aus- 
tralian government's resettlement proposals, 
the Trusteeship Council itself would have 
to decide what the territory’s status then 
would be in relation to the Council. In 
answer to Mr. Kiang’s (China) query as 
to whether it would be possible to bring to 
Australia two or three Nauruan families to 
see how they would adapt themselves to 
their new life, Mr. McCarthy, the special 
representative, said that in the administering 
authority's view, the matter was one of gen- 
eral proposals addressed to the Nauruan 
people as a community; consequently, no 
individual offers could be made. 

Continuing the discussion of political ad- 
vancement at the 1156th meeting, Mr. Vel- 
lodi (India) expressed the opinion that the 
resettlement offer made by the administer- 
ing authority held out prospects for a satis- 
factory solution of the Nauruan problem. 
Since the primary consideration, however, 
was the wishes of the Nauruan people, did 
Nauruan objections to the proposals mean 
that the people were still hoping it might be 
possible to find an island where they could 
be resettled, or that the Nauruans would not 
mind being resettled in Australia provided 
they could live there as a separate commu- 
Mr. McCarthy replied that a number 
an island 


nity? 
of Nauruans favored the idea of 
home somewhere, but that others wanted to 
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carry on a more modern form of life and 
work; the problem as he saw it was that 
when faced with a definite proposal, they 
had difficulty in making up their minds. 
Based on the experiences of Nauruan cadet 


trainees in Australia, the adjustment prob- 
lems which the Nauruans would have to 
face would include those of language, an 


unfamiliar environment, the pressures of 
modern living, and loneliness. After he 
had been invited by the President of the 
Council to take a place at the Council table, 
Mr. Gadabu, Nauruan adviser to the special 
representative, explained that the Nauruan 
people attached great importance to being 
resettled in a place where they could retain 
their national identity, and that therefore 


C .} 
they felt 


they could not accept the resettle- 
ment offer of the administering authority. 
In reply to further questions posed by Mr. 
Vellodi, Mr. McCarthy made the following 
points: 1) that it was hoped the Local Gov- 
ernment Council would soon be able to exer- 
cise considerable powers of supervision and 
financial control in the social services field; 
2) that the main source of revenue of the 
afore-mentioned Council was the phosphate 
royalty and that it also administered the 
housing scheme, which brought in revenue 
in the form of rents; 3) that the Chief of 
Police was the only non-Nauruan in the 
police force; 4) that the Nauruan economy 
would collapse as soon as the phosphate 
deposits were depleted. 

Answering a query of Mr. Oberemko 
(Soviet Union) at the 1157th meeting as to 
whether the administering authority had 
ever discussed with the Nauruans the possi- 
bility of their remaining on the island 
through making the land cultivable after 
extracting the phosphates from it, slowing 
down the rate of extraction, transferring 
the control of the mining to the Nauruans, 
or developing agriculture and fishing, Mr. 
Gadabu replied that the restoration of the 
soil had been considered to be impractical 
by an Australian scientific organization, as 
had the slowing down of phosphate extrac- 
tion. With regard to the transfer of mining 
control, the Nauruans were not yet in a 
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position to undertake the technical opera- 
tions themselves; the development of fishing 
was being carefully studied by the Local 
Government Council and by the administer- 
ing authority. As for the possibility of re- 
maining in Nauru, Mr. Gadabu concluded, 
it would be extremely difficult, after the 
phosphate deposits had been exhausted, to 
provide the Nauruans wtih the living con- 
ditions to which they were accustomed. 
Mr. McCarthy added that because of the 
geographical isolation of the island, there 
was no question of bringing topsoil to 
Nauru. 

Turning to economic, social, and educa- 
tional advancement, in reply to questions 
in the economic field posed by the delegates 
of Bolivia, India, the United Arab Republic, 
and the United States at the 1157th and 
1158th meetings, the special representative 
of the administering authority stated, inter 
alia: 1) that the 
paid by the British Phosphate Commis- 


amount of royalties 
sioners to the Nauruans was settled by 
negotiation among the Commissioners, the 
and the the ap- 
propriate Australian 
ment; 2) that royalties were paid to the 
Nauruans as a community for special pur- 
poses or to individual Nauruan landowners; 
and 3) that 527 Nauruans were employed 
by the British Phosphate Commissioners. 
To Mr. Rifai’s (United Arab Republic) 
question as to whether the administering 
authority had organized a home visiting 
service in Nauru in order to improve the 
care of mothers and children, as suggested 
by the World Health Organization, Mr. 
McCarthy said that although he was not 


Nauruans, officials of 


government depart- 


aware of any such action, much home visit- 
ing was already being done in connection 
with the activities of the eleven maternity 
and child health clinics operating in Nauru. 

Concerning questions in the field of edu- 
cation raised by the representatives of the 
United Arab Republic and India, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy made the following statements: 1) 
the major obstacle to the attainment of the 
administering authority’s goal of fully inte- 
grated education was the question of lan- 
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guage, for although by the end of the pri- 
mary school cycle Nauruan children and 
Australian children had achieved roughly 
comparable standards in the matter of lan- 
guage comprehension, the language problem 
again became acute at the secondary and 
higher levels; 2) 469 children in the various 
Nauruan schools were taught by nineteen 
teachers; 3) in view of the administration’s 
belief that children should be educated by 
teachers who belonged to their own people, 
a second fully trained Nauruan teacher had 
recently returned to the territory, and two 
more were taking full courses at teacher 
training colleges in Australia; 4) a substan- 
tial percentage of the Nauruan population 
spoke, understood, and could read and write 
English, since English was the medium of 
instruction in the schools; and 5) the ad- 
ministration considered necessary the grant- 
ing of facilities to European children to go 
to school in Australia, in order that they 
might be educated in the environment in 
which they would later have to earn a 
living. 

The general debate on conditions in 
Nauru was opened at the 1159th meeting 
by Sir Hugh Foot (United Kingdom) who 
commented that while the administering au- 
thority’s proposals for resettlement were 
eminently practical, further efforts ought to 
be made to find the solution which accorded 
most closely with the interests of the Nau- 
ruans. Mr. Diez de Medina (Bolivia) felt 
that the 30-year resettlement period pro- 
posed by the administering authority was 
too long, and that efforts ought to be made 
to reduce it. In the economic sphere, Mr. 
Diez de Medina thought that heightened 
efforts should be local 
food production, particularly by developing 
agriculture and by promoting the fishing 
In the field of education, he sug- 


made to increase 


industry. 
gested that pupils be classified according to 
their knowledge of English rather than 
their ethnic origin, and that the number of 
Nauruans be _in- 
(Soviet 


scholarships given to 
creased. Mr. Oberemko 
requested the Trusteeship Council to invite 


Union) 


the administering authority to revise radi- 
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cally its policy toward Nauru, suggesting 
specifically: 1) that the Nauruans be given 
full sovereignty over the island’s natural 
resources; 2) that they be allowed to set 
legislative and executive 
bodies to deal with political organization, 
economic development, finance, exploita- 
tion of phosphates, public health and edu- 
cation, and legal matters, inter alia; and 
3) that a plebiscite be held in the territory 
in 1961, under UN supervision, in order to 
ascertain the wishes of the people regarding 
their future. Miss Tenzer (Belgium) com 
mended the efforts of the administering au- 
thority in medical and social matters and 
expressed the opinion that the administering 
authority’s resettlement plan offered a sound 
basis for a realistic solution which would 
be in the long-range interests of the indige- 
Mr. Kiang (China) sug- 
gested the following measures with respect 
to resettlement: that the Nauruans admitted 
to permanent residence in Australia should 
be permitted to retain their original nation- 
ality, and that a number of them should be 
allowed to visit their future homeland. Mr. 
Vellodi (India), voicing regret that the ad- 
ministering authority had not taken repre- 
sentative groups of the Nauruan people on 


up their own 


nous inhabitants. 


its exploratory voyages, expressed the hope 
that the administration would reconsider, 
in association with the Nauruans, the possi- 


bility of resettlement in islands off the Aus- 
tralian coast. He pointed out that a begin- 
ning should be made immediately to diver- 
sify the economy of the territory since some 
Nauruans would inevitably remain on the 
island. In the economic field, his delegation 
deplored the inadequate information sup- 
plied on the work of the British Phosphate 
Commissioners, noting that no Nauruan 
held a senior technical position with the 
Commissioners. Education was being de- 
veloped in the right direction, he felt, but 
the progress in higher education had been 
insufficient. 

At the 1160th meeting U Aung Thant 
noted with regret that, with regard to po- 
litical conditions, few of the Trusteeship 
Council’s recommendations had been carried 
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out. The powers and functions of the 
Nauru Local Government Council remained 
the same as they had been years earlier. 
The executive and judiciary had not been 
Not a single Nauruan had as 
yet obtained a responsible position in the 
administration. The Nauruan people had 
little or no say in the management of the 
phosphate industry but took part in it only 
as low-grade workers and manual laborers. 
Turning again to the problem of the future 
of the Nauruans, Mr. Bingham (United 
States) termed most generous and appro- 
priate the resettlement proposals drafted by 
the joint administering authority; he sug- 
gested that in future consultations with the 


separated. 


representatives of the Nauruan people the 
administration might discuss the question 
whether the Nauruans’ preference for con- 
tinued island life was strong enough to 
make them willing to accept a return to 
more primitive living conditions. Continu- 
ing the discussion of resettlement, the fol- 
lowing speaker, Mr. Rifai (United Arab 
Republic) expressed the opinion that, since 
neither the Trusteeship Council nor the 


people of Nauru had as yet undertaken a 


comprehensive study of the various resettle- 
ment alternatives from the viewpoint of 
both spiritual and material requirements, 
the Trusteeship Council ought either to set 
up a special subcommittee for that purpose 
or instruct the next visiting mission to Nau- 
ru to give special attention to the problem. 
The uncertainty about the Nauruan people’s 
future should not, however, he felt, affect 
the territory’s general advancement. The 
time had come for the Nauruan people to 
assume control over the conduct of their 
domestic affairs, and with this in view, the 
following measures should be effected: 1) 
the transformation of the Nauru Local Gov- 
ernment Council into a legislative organ; 
2) the appointment of more Nauruans to all 
levels of the administration; and 3) the 
association of the indigenous inhabitants 
with the management of the phosphate in- 
dustry. With respect to social advancement, 
his delegation regretted that discrimination 
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in pay scales and working hours between 
the Nauruan and the nonindigenous work- 
ers had not yet been removed. Mr. Koscziu- 
sko-Morizet (France), noting that the peo- 
ple of Nauru now enjoyed a level of living 
higher than that anywhere else in the Pa- 
cific, pointed out that in considering the 
trust territory of Nauru it was important to 
bear in mind the fact that its area and 
population were so small that such terms as 
representative bodies, self-sufficiency, and 
accession to self-government could not be 
applied to it in the way in which they were 
applied to other trust territories; he felt the 
administering authority should be congrat- 
ulated on its unremitting efforts to carry 
out the task entrusted to it by the UN. 
Replying to criticism at the 1163d meet- 
ing, Mr. McCarthy re-emphasized that the 
problem of resettlement necessarily affected 
all developments in the territory. With 
respect to the Local Government Council, as 
the Council already had considerable pow- 
ers, it was difficult, the special representative 
explained, to decide to what extent it should 
develop a new form and new powers, in 
relation not only to the Nauruans but also 
to the nonindigenous inhabitants, who were 
almost equally numerous (2,000 as against 
2,400 Nauruans). With regard to educa- 
tion, in view of the small number of stu- 
dents at the secondary level, the Nauru 
secondary school represented an advance 
over anything that had taken place in 
Australia itself in comparable circumstances. 
As for the lack of 
teachers, many Nauruan teachers who had 


competent Nauruan 
not received formal training had acquired 
a high degree of professional aptitude 
through practice and carefully planned in- 
service training programs. Furthermore, 
it was unfair to expect so small a commu- 
nity to produce a large number of highly 
qualified people, not only in teaching but 
in the administration and the phosphate in- 
dustry as well. 

At the 1173d meeting of the Council, Mr. 
Acly (United States), 
drafting committee on Nauru, presented the 


chairman of the 
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report" of that committee, consisting of the 
representatives of Belgium, China, Para- 
The report 
the 


guay, and the United States. 
covered such topics as the following: 
question of the future of the Nauruan peo- 
ple; the development of representative, ex- 
ecutive, and legislative organs and the ex- 
nsion of their powers; the training and 
appointment ot indigenous persons ior posi- 
tions of responsibility in the administration; 
the separation of the judiciary from the 
executive; participation of Nauruans in the 
work of the Trusteeship Council; public 
finance; land settlement; the development of 
a local fishing industry; the desirability of 
removing existing disparities between Eu- 
ropeans and other workers employed by the 
British Phosphate Commissioners; educa- 
tional advancement, with particular empha- 
sis on increasing the number of Nauruans 
attending secondary schools and_ higher 
educational institutions, training Nauruan 
teachers, intensifying the teaching of Eng- 
lish in the early stages of education, and 
providing a single primary school system; 
and the establishment of intermediate target 
dates and a final time-limit for the attain- 
ment of self-government or independence. 
Most of the report was adopted in the course 
of a paragraph-by-paragraph vote with 
€ opposition or amendment, but para- 
dealing with resettlement, 
elicited Mr. 
Oberemko (Soviet Union), and participated” 


graphs 2 and 3, 
some discussion, initiated by 
in by delegates from India, the United Arab 
Republic, the United Kingdom, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 


Soviet Union that the third 


The suggestion of the 
delegate of the 
sentence of paragraph 2 which referred to 
the resettlement proposals of the administer- 
ing authority, reading: “The Council con- 
siders that these proposals are generous and 
form a useful basis for further discussion” 


be deleted was ad pted by 6 votes to 2, with 
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UNCIi 
5 abstentions. Amendments proposed by 
I 


ndia and New Zealand for rewording 
parts of paragraph 3 were also adopted, by 
II votes to none, with 2 abstentions. Para- 
graphs 2 and 3 as amended, were adopted 
by 12 votes to 1. Paragraph 12, which ex- 
pressed the hope that the Nauruans would 


take 


offered by the administering 


full advantage of training facilities 
authority, was 
deleted, as requested by the representative 
of the United Arab Republic. 
Ruanda-Urundi: At its 1160th meeting 
the Trusteeship Council began its examina- 


tion of conditions in the trust territory of 


& 
Ruanda-Urundi, ! its disc i 
\uanda-Urundl, Dasing 1S discussion on ine 


report of the administering authority 


1 
annual 


(Belgium) for 1959.’ Opening considera- 


Mr. 


(Belgium) noted that in pursuance of Trus- 


tion of the item, Claeys-Bouuaert 
teeship Council Resolution 2018” the ques- 


tion of the future of Ruanda-Urundi had 
been debated at the fifteenth session of the 
General Assembly,” culminating in the 
adoption by the Assembly of several resolu- 
tions, one of which, inter alia, called for 
legislative elections to be held in Ruanda- 
Urundi during August 1961 on the basis 


of direct universal adult suffrage and 


under 
the supervision of the UN, with a view to 
enabling the General Assembly at its six- 
teenth session to consider the termination 
of the trusteeship agreement at the earliest 
possible date.” The problem now to be 
solved, the Belgian representative stated, was 
that of the transfer of the management of 


the 


territory's affairs to authorities chosen 
by and responsible to the people; it was an- 
ticipated that the trusteeship would be ter 
minated during the first half of 1962. The 
Belgian government, desirous of complying 


he 


as closely as possible with the wishes of t 
General Assembly, had decided that the 
elections for the provisional legislative as- 


semblies would be held on January 15, 1961, 


n of this iter 
at the first pa 
International Organ 

I 137-141 
ibid., Sum 


mumiuttee 


I 


(XV 


Vv) 
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invited the General Assembly to 


and had 
dispatch a commission to supervise the elec- 
tions. Then, in spring 1961 the afore-men- 
had 
been circulated in the territory, and the 


Resident-General 


tioned General Assembly resolution 


had informed the people 


that the role of the administering authority 


in the election period envisioned in that 
resolution would be limited to maintaining 
order and to advising. The administering 
authority had also given consideration to 
the question of political amnesty, as dealt 
with in the same General Assembly resolu- 
tion, and on May 31, 1961, an ordinance had 
been promulgated granting an amnesty to 
those guilty of political offenses between 
October 1, 1959, and April 1, 1960. 

At the invitation of the President of the 
Council, Mr. Coppens, special representative 
of the administering authority, took a place 
at the Council table, and at the 1161st meet- 
ing presented additional information con- 
cerning administrative, economic, and social 
developments in the trust territory during 
the year 1960. With regard to internal self- 
government, new political institutions, the 
members of which were elected by the peo- 
ple, had been set up at both commune and 
state level. At state level, the institutions 
were as yet only of a temporary nature, 
namely, the provisional legislative assemblies 
and the interim governments existing in 
Rwanda and Burundi. In addition, an inter- 
mediate level had been established, purely 
administrative in character, consisting of the 
prefectures in Rwanda and the provinces in 
Burundi; the officials in charge of these 
subdivisions were appointed or dismissed 
by the head of state and possessed all the 
powers formerly held by the district admin- 
istrators. 

With 


Ruanda-Urundi and its progress toward in 


regard to the africanization of 
dependence, the special representative con- 
action had taken in 
spheres—the legislative, budgetary, and ad- 


tinued, been three 


ministrative. In the legislative, the transfer 
of power had involved responsibility for 
such questions as the subject matter for parts 


of the civil code, the organization of the 
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communes and provinces, labor legislation, 
land tenure, income and personal tax, and 
legislation on economic matters. The budg- 
et had been divided among Rwanda, Burun- 
With 


regard to administrative measures, general 


di, trusteeship, and basic services. 


services other than those of community in- 
terest or those associated with trusteeship 
had been decentralized and placed at state 
In addition, the local authorities of 


had taken a 


part in international life; each of the legis- 


level. 
Ruanda-Urundi more active 
lative assemblies had established a foreign 
affairs committee, and delegations repre- 
senting the territory had attended several 
intergovernmental conferences held during 
the year. 

In the economic sphere, during 1961 two 
new cassiterite mines and three new wolf- 
ram mines had been opened, and other 
mines which had been closed in 1959 had 
resumed operations, with the result that the 
number of workers employed in mines had 
increased by about 23 percent as compared 
with 1959. 


ores for 1960 represented an increase of 21 


The total output of essential 


Total agricul- 
had 
reached the 1959 figures because of unfav- 


percent in value over 1959. 


tural output in 1960, however, not 


orable weather conditions, but an increase 
in coffee production was expected in 1961. 
The special representative noted that a 
school for agricultural assistants had been 
established during the period under review, 
and that intensive training courses for agri- 
cultural instructors had been instituted in 
h district. 

rhe 


Mr. Coppens continued, had been made in 


most concentrated efforts, however, 


the field of education, with an increase in 
school attendance at all stages. On October 
28, 1960, the Centre Universitaire, which 
was connected with the two Congolese uni- 
versities, had been opened at Usumbura. In 
connection with the program for africaniza- 
tion of the cadres, specialized schools had 
been established devoted to fiscal matters, 
instruction in agriculture, surveying, and ad- 
ministration, and training for magistrates, 


registrars, and customs officials. In addition, 
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34 students were undergoing intensive train- 
ing in Brussels. As for public affairs media, 
a UN information center had been opened 
in Usumbura in June, and a broadcasting 
station with an entirely African staff had 
been established in each of the two states 
in May. Finally, with respect to health 
services, preventive medicine and social hy- 
giene programs were progressing, and the 
campaigns against malaria and tuberculosis 
had been continued with good results. 
Questions raised at the 1162d and 1164th 
meetings dealt with implementation of Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolutions 1605 and 1606.” 
To Mr. Salamanca’s (Bolivia) question as 
to what steps had been taken by the admin- 
istering authority to implement General 
Assembly Resolution 1606, Mr. Claeys- 
Boudaert pointed out that the problem of 
land rights was complicated by the fact 
that rights were based on two systems of 
land laws: the ubukonde by which the 
Bahutu farmers had acquired land through 
first occupancy or purchase from the pyg- 
mies; and, superceding it, Tutsi law, which 
granted ownership of all land, in the last 
analysis, to the native king. However, the 
Belgian representative continued, under con- 
stant pressure from the administration Tutsi 
law had gradually changed, and the rights 
of the Bahutu farmers over their land had 
been secured. As for requesting the UN to 
dispatch an expert mission to study the 
problem, the administration felt that there 
were at the moment too many other im- 
portant problems to be solved. In reply to 
Mr. Oberemko’s (Soviet Union) query con- 
cerning when the legislative elections called 
for in Resolution 1605 were to be held, Mr. 
Claeys-Bovtaert said that the matter was 
being studied jointly by the administering 
authority and the UN Commission for 
Ruanda-Urundi, but that as far as he was 
aware, no date had yet been fixed for the 
elections. As for the provision of the resolu- 
tion calling for the immediate establishment 
of broad-based provisional caretaker govern- 
ments in both parts of the territory, the 
1606 (XV), 


Assembly Resolution April 


also note 18. 


19 General 


Ruanda-Urundi. See 


21, 
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Belgian representative stated that the ad- 
ministration had brought together the repre- 
sentatives of the various political parties for 
that purpose; the fact that such efforts had 
not been successful, at least in Rwanda, was 
due to the uncompromising attitude of cer- 
tain parties, which preferred to remain in 
opposition rather than cooperate in a gov- 
ernment of union. Consequently, the interim 
governments had been established by the 
elected bodies which represented the people 
of the territory. In reply to other questions 
posed by the representative of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Claeys-Botuaert stated: 1) that 
it was impossible for the administering au- 
thority to rescind the legislative order re- 
ferred to in paragraph 14 of Resolution 1605 
since to do so would deprive the administer- 
ing authority of all its rights to maintain 
law and order under the trusteeship agree- 
ment; 2) that all political parties enjoyed 
complete freedom of action in the territory; 
3) that the political amnesty granted by 
the administration covered all but very seri- 
ous cases, and that in such cases pardons 
would be granted on an individual basis 
insofar as compatible with the maintenance 
of law and order; and 4) that a union of 
Rwanda and Burundi should be based on 
the freely expressed wishes of the people. 
At the 1165th meeting, Mr. Protitch, Un- 
der-Secretary for Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
replying to a question asked by the Indian 
representative at an earlier meeting, said 
that the economic mission sent to Ruanda- 
Urundi by the Technical Assistance Board 
at the Belgian government’s request had 
transmitted its report to the Belgian govern- 
ment in November 1960, and that the report 
had contained recommendations for a tech- 
nical assistance program to Ruanda-Urundi 
in 1961 and 1962; however, 
not sent in any requests for such aid. 


selgium had 
At 
the same meeting Mr. Rasgotra (India) 
pointed out, as had Mr. Bingham (United 
States) at the previous meeting, that there 
was a certain air of unreality in the debate 


1961, related to land tenure and agrarian reform in 
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in progress since the Council did not have 
before it the conclusions of the UN Com- 
mission for Ruanda-Urundi, dispatched to 
the territory under the terms of Resolution 
W605. In the absence of detailed informa- 
tion from the Commissioners, he continued, 
it was impossible to formulate specific rec- 
ommendations on such questions as the 
training of administrative personnel for the 
territory. In addition, the report of the 
administering authority before the Council 
covered the year 1959 and was therefore 
largely out of date; the political situation 
had been dealt with in General Assembly 
Resolution 1605 and consequently a discus- 
sion of political matters at that juncture 
would be untimely, since the UN Com- 
missioner was authorized, should the need 
arise, to report to the General Assembly, 
which had maintained the item on its agen- 
da. Thus, the best course for the Council 
to pursue, in his opinion, was not to adopt 
any resolution on the territory but merely 
to transmit to the General Assembly a sum- 
mary of the information before it and to 
draw the Assembly’s attention to a docu- 
ment prepared by the UN Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UN- 
ESCO) on education and social conditions 
in the territory.” The representatives from 
China, the United Kingdom, New Zealand, 
and the United Arab Republic concurred in 
the Indian delegate’s remarks. Accordingly, 
the President of the Council proposed that 
the outline of conditions in the trust terri- 
tory drafted by the Secretariat,’ together 
with the information supplied by the admin- 
istering authority and the observations of 
UNESCO, should be included in the chap- 
ter on Ruanda-Urundi in the Council’s re- 
port to the General Assembly. 

Western Samoa: The Council began its 
discussion of conditions in Western Samoa 
at its 1163d meeting, having before it the 

2 Document T/1572 

21 Document T/L.1013. 

22 Document T/1564 and 

2% Report by the New Zealand vernment to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on the admin- 
istration of Western Samoa for the calendar year 1960, 


Wellington, New Zealand, R. E. Owen, Government 
Printer, 1960. 
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report of the UN plebiscite commissioner 
for Western Samoa’ and the annual report 
of the administering authority (New Zea- 
land) for 1960.* Introducing his report, 
Mr. Rifai, the UN plebiscite commissioner 
for Western Samoa, said that the plebiscite, 
held in pursuance of General Assembly 
Resolution 1569" had been conducted with 
the utmost impartiality and in complete 
freedom. Due to a lack of enthusiasm, 
6000 persons qualified to be registered as 
voters, on the basis of universal adult suf- 
frage, had failed to enroll; consequently, the 
plebiscite order had been amended to pro- 
vide for a declaration vote whereby every 
eligible Samoan citizen who had failed to 
enroll would have the right to vote on elec- 
tion day. Following the organization of 
special visiting parties and the adjournment 
of the Legislative Assembly, which had al-’ 
lowed the representatives to campaign in 
their constituencies and enlighten their peo- 
ple with regard to the significance of the 
plebiscite for their future, active interest had 
been stimulated. The absence of political 
parties in the territory had left the task 
of instructing the people on the issues in- 
volved in the plebiscite to the administering 
authority and the Samoan government. 
When the people had been assured that after 
they attained independence they would 
have complete freedom to adopt the political 
system they chose, they had been ready to 
cooperate, with the result that 37,897 per- 
sons, or 86.1 percent of the total number of 
voters, had participated in the plebiscite. 
Of that number, 31,426 had voted for the 
constitution adopted by the constitutional 
convention, and 29,882 had voted affirma- 
tively in answer to the plebiscite question 
proposing that on January 1, 1962, Western 
Samoa should become an independent state 
on the basis of that constitution. 

Bringing the Council up to date on de- 
De- 
discussion 


Interna- 


No. 1), 


24 See General Assembly Resolution 1569 (XV), 


1960 For a summary of the 
adoption of 
Winter 


cember 18, 
up ¢t 
Organization, 


lution, see 


(Vol. 15, 


leading 
tional 
p. 136-137. 


1961 
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velopments in Western Samoa, the follow- 
ing speaker, Mr. Quentin-Baxter (New Zea- 
land) explained that independence was to 
be achieved in three steps: 1) in the light 
of the plebiscite results, the Trusteeship 
Council would no doubt submit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly a recommendation concerning 
the termination of the trusteeship agree- 
ment; 2) the New Zealand parliament 
would have to pass legislation abrogating all 
New Zealand’s powers over Western Samoa 
from the date on which the trusteeship 
agreement was terminated; and 3) the Gen- 
eral Assembly would have to give effect to 
the request for termination of the trustee- 
ship agreement on January 1, 1962. Inde- 
pendence, continued the New Zealand dele- 
Western 


unprepared, for in fact the territory was 


would not find Samoa 


gate, 

already self-governing since the administer- 

ing authority was confining its activities to 

giving advice and assistance wherever re- 

The 

following actions were evidence of the new 
| 


“11 
yirit of self-confidence and of a willingness 


quested by the Samoan government. 


S} 
to consider innovations on 


f 


the part of the 
Samoan government: 1) a committee 
formulating legislation on changes in 


land 


constitutional 


tenure system recommended by 


convention, for the purpose 


of stimulating agricultural production and 


of encouraging the cultivation of unused 
land; 2) in response to the wishes of some 
of the smaller ethnic groups, the govern- 
ment had recently amended the Citizenship 
Ordinance to provide for an extension until 
the end of 1961 of the time in which eligible 
persons might opt to become Samoan citi- 
zens without going through the formalities 
of naturalization; and 3) the constitutional 
convention had recommended that all citi- 
zens, regardless of their race, who were re 
lated to families possessing rights to Samoan 


land should be permitted to hold 


matali 
titles and thus to exercise control over cus- 
tomary land. The evolution in thinking did 
not yet extend to the question of universal 
suffrage, however, Mr. Quentin-Baxter con 
inued, for a large majority of the Samoan 


people clung to the existing system of matai 
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suffrage, which was closely related to their 
regard for the family as the basic unit of 


society. By refraining from any definition 
of the franchise, the constitution left room 
for an evolution that might have been set 
in motion by the exercise of universal adult 
suffrage for the first time on the occasion 
of the plebiscite. 

Turning to the fields of administration, 
education, and economics, the New Zealand 
representative observed that because West- 
ern Samoa’s resources were limited, the 
problems of a rapidly expanding population, 
dependence on a limited range of export 
crops, and a shortage of experts and trained 
administrators were particularly serious. The 


New Zealand 


added, had pledged its readiness 


government, however, he 
to give 


continuing and substantial assistance. One 


of the most pressing current needs was to 
accelerate the process of “Samoanization” 
by which Samoan-born officials were replac 
ing their overseas counterparts, and for that 
purpose, New Zealand and Western Samoa 
had evolved a joint scheme of in-service 
training by which Samoan public servants 
spent several months working in an equiva- 
lent New Zealand department while at the 
same time attending group courses. By in- 
dependence day, all but a few of the most 
specialized posts in the higher ranks of the 
public service were expected to be filled by 
qualified Samoans. 

Because of the importance of educational 


New Zealand had 
trated its aid in the field of education. Dur- 


dev elopment, concen 


ne 
ing 


1960 the New Zealand government had 
spent some £70,000 on direct educational 
assistance to the territory, including the 
Samoan students at 


New 


1961 assistance totaling 


maintenance of 87 


schools and universities in Zealand. 


During 


£95,000 
had been set aside for the purposes of im- 
proving the teaching in district schools, 
developing Samoa College to its full poten 
tial, establishing a trades training school, 
and expanding the production of Samoan 
textbooks and school publications. In addi- 
tion, adult education had not been neglected, 
for a Public Relations Office had been es- 
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tablished with New Zealand’s assistance, the 
monthly newspaper of which had played a 
major part in developing public awareness 
about the constitution and the plebiscite. 

Mr. Quentin- 


most 


Economic development, 


Baxter concluded, was the serious 
problem facing the Samoan government. In 
recent months a severe tropical storm, which 
had done considerable damage to cash crops, 
and a fall in copra and cacao prices had 
checked the upward trend of the Samoan 
economy, thus providing a sharp reminder 
of the need to diversify the economy and to 
increase agricultural production in order 
to expand export income. One of the main 
tasks of the Financial Secretary and Eco 
nomic Adviser would be to institute a sys- 
tem of leasehold tenure to encourage the 
bringing into production of unused land. 
At the invitation of the President of the 
Council, Mr. Wright, special representative 
of the administering authority, took a place 
at the Council table. After retracing the 
evolution which had led Western Samoa to 
the threshold of independence, he exparided 
on the implications of the plebiscite and on 
current conditions in the territory. There 
was reason to conclude, he felt, that the ex- 
perience of the plebiscite would hasten the 
adoption of universal suffrage for all elec- 
tions. As for the territory’s economic prob- 
lems, he warned that achieving economic 
stability would require considerable efforts 


in planning, 


as only increased agricultural 
yields and the development of industries 
Samoa’s economic 
Currently the economy was based 


on three main export crops—copra, cacao, 


would assure Western 


future. 


and bananas—and was subject to periodical 
crises provoked by price fluctuations on the 
world market. Thus, Western Samoa had 
at present an estimated budget deficit and 
an unfavorable trade balance, the latter 
being due to the exceptional lateness of the 
1960 cacao crop. Finally, New Zealand was 
advising the Samoan authorities to conclude 
an agreement with the Technical Assistance 
Board so that they could draw on the re- 
sources of the UN and the specialized agen- 


5 See General Assembly Resolution 151 
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Assistance from the World Health Or- 
ganization covered a wide field, including 


cies. 


an antituberculosis campaign, rural health, 
fellowships for study at the Central Medical 
School in Fiji, and visits by experts to the 
territory. Aid was also being extended to 
Western Samoa by the South Pacific Health 
Service, the South Pacific Commission, and 
other regional and international bodies with 
which Samoa was associated. 

Opening the general debate at the 1164th 
meeting, Mr. Bhadkamkar (India) paid 
tribute to all who had been concerned with 
the task of assisting the people of Western 
Samoa to achieve freedom and independ- 
ence. He congratulated the people of the 
territory on the results of the plebiscite and 
commended the plebiscite commissioner for 
the manner in which the plebiscite had been 
conducted. The fact that 13 percent of the 
voters had voted against the constitution 
was, he felt, an indication that the people 
had been able to express their views freely. 
Among the other delegations offering con- 
gratulations to Western Samoa at the 1164th 
and 1165th meetings and commending the 
plebiscite commissioner on the conduct of 
the plebiscite and the administering author- 
ity on the discharge of its task were those 
of China, the United Kingdom, Paraguay, 
France, the United States, the United Arab 
Republic, Australia, Burma, and Bolivia. In 
the course of the debate the representative 
of the Soviet Union set forth the position 
of his government as follows: 1) with re- 
gard to the plebiscite, it had been arranged 
in such a way that the question of inde- 
pendence had been linked with that of the 
adoption of a constitution on the colonial 
model, a circumstance clearly at variance 
with the principles laid down in the Gen- 
eral Assemblv’s declaration on the granting 


of independence to colonial peoples;* 2) 


management of the Bank of Western Samoa 
should be transferred to the Samoan authori- 
ties prior to independence day since outside 
control over a country’s main financial or- 
gan after the proclamation of that country’s 
political independence would mean a sub- 


4 (XV), December 15, 196 
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stantial restriction of sovereignty; and 3) 
the projected Treaty of Friendship between 
New Zealand and Western Samoa, to be 
signed after the achievement of independ- 
ence, would involve a limitation of Western 
Samoa’s sovereignty, particularly in the field 
of foreign affairs. Replying to these state- 


ments at the 1165th meeting, Mr. Quentin- 
Baxter (New Zealand), declared that as far 
as the plebiscite was concerned, it had been 


carried out with the concurrence of the 
General Assembly in accordance with the 
directives laid down in a resolution which 
had been unanimously adopted; the linking 
of independence with the constitution had 
been at the wish of the prime minister and 
government of Western Samoa. With re- 
gard to the question of the Bank of Western 
Samoa, all legislation dealing with banking 
in the territory was to be under the control 
of the Samoan parliament; the ordinance 
establishing the bank was an ordinance of 
the local legislature and could be repealed 
or altered at any time by the appropriate 
legislative body. The present arrangements 
were transitional; New Zealand had simply 
made available the facilities of the Bank of 
New Zealand as far as and for as long as 
the Samoan government wished to have 
them. As for the Treaty of Friendship, the 
New Zealand delegate assured the Council 
that his country would exercise no control 
over the of Western 
Samoa. 

At its 1165th meeting the Council unani- 
mously adopted a draft resolution,” spon- 
sored by Bolivia, Burma, India, and the 
United Kingdom, whereby it, inter alia, 
expressed its appreciation of the work of 
the UN plebiscite commissioner and his staff 
and the cooperation he received from the 
administering authority, the government, 
and the people of Western Samoa; noted 
with satisfaction the results of the plebiscite; 
and transmitted to the General Assembly 


external relations 


% Document T/L.1018. 

2 Report by Her Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations for the year 
1959, London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, Colonial 
No. 350, 1961. 
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for consideration at its sixteenth session (a) 
the report of the plebiscite commissioner, 
and (4) the record of the Council’s discus- 
sion, with the recommendation that the 
Assembly decide, in agreement with the 
administering authority, to terminate the 
trusteeship agreement on January 1, 1962, 
at which time Western Samoa would be- 
come independent. 

Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration: In its consideration’ of the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom admin- 
istration at its 1164th meeting, the Trustee- 
ship Council had before it the annual report 
of the administering authority for 1959." 
Opening the discussion of the item, Sir 
Hugh Foot (United Kingdom) reminded 
the Council that the current situation with 
respect to the Cameroons was governed by 
General Assembly Resolution 1608,* opera- 
tive paragraph 5 of which had invited the 
administering authority, the government of 
the Southern Cameroons, and the Republic 
of Cameroun to discuss arrangements in 
connection with the unification of the 
Southern Cameroons and the Republic of 
Cameroun on October 1, 1961, at which 
time trusteeship was to cease. The delegate 
of the United Kingdom informed Council 
members that discussions were under way, 
and in reply to a question raised by the 
representative of the Soviet Union, said 
that the administering authority would re- 
port to the General Assembly upon comple- 
tion of the negotiations. Thereupon, Mr. 
Hood (Australia) expressed the opinion that 
questions concerning General Assembly rec- 
ommendations in respect of political ar- 
rangements should more properly be dis- 
cussed in the General Assembly and not in 
the Trusteeship Council. It was decided 
to include the working paper prepared by 
the Secretariat on conditions in the Camer- 
oons” in the Council’s report to the General 
Assembly. 

23 See General Assembly Resolution 1608 (XV), April 
25, 1961 For a summary of the discussion of this 
item in the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee at the re- 
sumed fifteenth session, see International Organization, 


Summer 1961 (Vol. 15, No. 3), p. 474-481. 
7 Document T/L.1o011. 
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Tanganyika: The Trusteeship Council’s 
consideration of conditions in Tanganyika 
was opened at the 1169th meeting; the 
Council had before it the annual report of 
the administering authority for 1960,” a 
request for a hearing on the part of Mr. 
M. C. Zachariah, president of The Tan- 
ganyika Overseas Recruited, Asian Gov- 
ernments Servants’ Union,” and General 
Assembly Resolution 1609” which set De- 
cember 28, 1961, as the date for Tangan- 
yika’s accession to independence. 

At the invitation of the President of the 
Council, Mr. Julius Nyerere, Prime Minister 
of Tanganyika, and Mr. Fletcher-Cooke, 
special representative of the administering 
authority, took places at the Council table. 
Opening the discussion, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke 
informed the Council that, if the General 
Assembly gave its approval, the date on 
which Tanganyika acceded to independence 
would be brought forward from December 
28 to December 9, 1961. From September 
3, 1960, when Mr. Nyerere’s government 
had taken office, he continued, Tanganyika 
had enjoyed full internal self-government. 
Since May 1, 1961, the Council of Ministers 
had become a cabinet of eleven members, 
presided over by Mr. Nyerere, and all the 
ministers but one—the Minister for Finance 
—were elected members of the National As- 
sembly. Of the twelve ministers, nine were 
Africans, two were Europeans, and one was 
an Asian. As of the same date, the Gover- 
nor had been bound by the constitution to 
accept the advice of the cabinet, or, in cer- 
tain cases, of a minister, on all matters 
relating to the internal government of Tan- 
ganyika. Under the present constitution the 
Governor was responsible to the administer- 
ing authority for defense and external rela- 
tions, but since May 1 a special section of 
the prime minister’s office had been estab- 
lished to deal with those matters, and it was 
expected to become a fully fledged Ministry 

* Report by Her Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations for the year 
1960, London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, Colonial 


No. 349 (Part I: General report; Part II: Statistics), 
1961. 
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of External Affairs and Defense when Tan- 
ganyika became independent. Preparations 
were also being made for the establishment 
of a Tanganyika Foreign Service, the open- 
ing of missions overseas, and the setting up 
of a defense force. As for the civil service, 
on July 1, 1961, three public service com- 
missions had been established responsible, 
respectively, for civil servants, judges and 
magistrates, and the police force. The civil 
service would ultimately be composed solely 
of Tanganyikan citizens, but since at pres- 
ent there were not enough local candidates 
with suitable qualifications and experience 
to fill all the posts, the Tanganyikan gov- 
ernment had 
with the United Kingdom 
under which ll officers 
services were essential would be paid the 
locally 


entered into an agreement 
government 
overseas whose 


salary which a recruited officer 
would receive. 

After taking a place at the Council table 
at the invitation of the President, the follow- 
ing speaker, Mr. Swai, who was also a 
special representative of the administering 
authority, outlined developments in Tangan- 
yika during the period under review. In 
the economic sphere, the gross domestic 
product had increased, the balance of trade 
had been favorable, and the average per 
capita income had been augmented by about 
3 percent. Investment in the public sector 
had increased by 11.5 percent, the average 
level of prices had risen, and average wages 
were 14 percent higher. The over-all eco- 
nomic position of the territory in 1961 was 
expected to remain at much the same level 
as in 1960. Because development expendi- 
ture for 1960-61 had fallen short of the 
estimate, owing partly to weaknesses in the 
planning machinery, the Tanganyikan gov- 
ernment had worked out a three-year devel- 
opment plan, which had been accepted by 
the National Assembly, providing for a total 
expenditure of £24 million, principally on 


31 Document T/1568. 
82 See General Assembly Resolution 1609 (XV), April 
25, 1961. For a summary of the discussion leading up 
to the adoption of the resolution, see International Or- 
3), p. 


ganization, Summer 1961 (Vol. 15, No 460-462. 
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agriculture, water supplies, roads, and edu- 
cation. 
grants from the United Kingdom and other 
sources, internal short- and long-term bor- 


The plan was to be financed by 


rowing, and external borrowing. 

With regard to education, the number 
of pupils had increased considerably at all 
levels, particularly in the middle and secon- 
dary schools, Mr. Swai continued. An inte- 
grated system of education was to be intro- 
duced formally beginning January 1, 1962. 
In 1960-61, 1,062 Tanganyikan students 
were studying in institutions of higher edu- 
cation outside the territory; of that total, 340 
held grants from the Tanganyikan govern- 
ment and 35, scholarships from the UN ot 
states Members of the UN. 


tion of buildings for a university college 


The construc 


was to be started in 1962; teaching was to 


1 . . ° 
begin In IgOI in temporary accommoda- 


tions. Progress was also being made with 


respect to technical and vocational training. 
t é 
To meet the teacher shortage problem, the 


three-year plan included provisions for 
speeding up and 


raining program; recruiting teachers from 


expanding the teacher 
abroad was also under consideration. 
With regard to public health, the num- 
ber of hospitals and dispensaries had risen 
slightly during 1960 so that accommoda- 
beds, in addition 


tions now totaled 15,000 


to a large number of out-patient dispen- 


saries. A significant development during 
1960 had been the increase in the number 
of rural health centers from fourteen to 22; 
thirteen others were to open before the end 
of 1961. To make up for the lack of trained 
doctors, the Ministry of Health and Labor 
was planning to train assistant medical of 
ficers beginning early in 1962, and the gov- 
ernment was accepting offers of medical 
assistance from several European countries. 

In the labor field, the number of people 
employed had 444,000 to 
404,000, the drop being due laregly to the 
labor which had 


rising wages. 


fallen from 


rationalization of been 
forced upon employers by 
Mr. Swai felt, however, that in a rapidly 
expanding economy like Tanganyika’s, the 


problem was not a major one. At the end 
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of 1960 there had been 4o registered trade 


unions in the territory, with a total mem- 


bership of 93,000, or 23.6 percent of the 
employed population. The government had 
declared its intention of setting up a mini 
mum wages board with authority to recom- 
mend a territorial minimum wage. In agri- 
culture, new increased productivity schemes 
had crops and 
for irrigation and stock holding, and sig- 


been initiated for various 
nificant advances had been made in plant 
breeding and crop production, pasture re- 
The 
gram of in-service instruction in agriculture 
had been actively continued during 1960. 
The number of cooperatives had continued 


search, and animal husbandry. pro- 


at the rate of 80 new cooperatives 
he 


to grow 
1 year, and studies were under way on t 
possibility of organizing cooperative farm- 
ing and setting up industrial cooperatives. 
The government was encouraging the de 
velopment of light industry and promoting 
the participation in such industry of the 
African entrepreneur. Mineral production 
had increased in comparison with 1959, ex- 
cept for the production of diamonds which 
had fallen by about 18 percent, and a geo- 
logical mapping and mineral survey scheme 
were to be undertaken, with a view to the 
exploitation of the territory’s mineral re- 
sources. 

In the field of rural and urban govern- 
ment, Mr. Swai stated, the Tanganyikan 
government intended to democratize local 
government institutions as fully as possible. 
Nine of the eleven town councils now had 
a majority of elected members, as against 
only one in 1959, and henceforth adults of 
both sexes would be able to vote in urban 
local government elections. Of the 56 rural 
districts in the territory, 50 were adminis- 


had 


adopted district councils; in response to re- 


tered by native authorities and six 
quests from the people, steps were being 
taken to institute a number of new district 
councils. With regard to the civil service, 
the number of Africans in senior posts had 
risen from 112 in 1956 to 453 at the end 
of 1960. Finally, Mr. Swai concluded, dur- 


ing the recent discussions in London for the 
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purpose of drafting a constitution for Tan- 
ganyika, the following positions had been 
reached: 1) a citizenship bill had been 
agreed on; 2) the matter of the future rela- 
tions of an independent Tanganyika with 
the East Africa High Commission had been 
settled; and 3) the Tanganyikan govern- 
ment was convinced that the strengthening 
of the Common Market and the common 
Africa was in the interests 
East 


services of East 
of Tanganyika and the whole of 
Africa. 

Following a brief debate, two petitioners, 
Mr. Nayar, president of the Tanganyika 
Asian Civil Servants Association, and Mr. 
Zachariah were invited by the President to 
take places at the Council table. Both peti- 
tioners sought assurance from the adminis- 
tering authority that at the time of the 
transter of power all Asian civil servants 
holding permanent and pensionable appoint- 
given the option of leaving 
or continuing in the service on compensa- 
At the 1170th meeting, Mr. 


ments would be 
tion terms. 
Fletcher-Cooke, special representative, ad 
mitted that there was a problem concerning 
the future of the non-African officers, both 
Asian and European, who did not fall with- 
ing the scope of the compensations scheme 
for various reasons; he said that any sugges- 
tions Council members might wish to ad- 
vance would be given every consideration 
by the administering authority it its attempt 
to reach an equitable solution, with the 
agreement of the government of Tangan 
yika. After some discussion, in which no 
decisive conclusions were reached, the gen- 
eral debate was opened. 

Mr. Oberemko (Soviet Union) congratu- 
lated the people and the government of 
Tanganyika on their forthcoming accession 


to independence, pointing out that it was 


of particular importance at the present junc- 


ture to ensure that Tanganyika should ac- 
cede to unrestricted independence and that 
the administering authority should not re- 
tain control over the levers of political and 
economic pressure. In particular, assurances 
should be required, he felt, that the East 


33 Documents T/L.1016, T/L.1019, and T/L.1028 
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Africa High Commission would not be 
utilized as a means for bringing pressure to 
bear on the Tanganyikan government. Other 
spokesmen at the 1170th and 1171st meet- 
ings, including those of France, Belgium, 
China, Australia, Bolivia, Burma, New Zea- 
land, Paraguay, the United States, India, 
and the United Arab Republic, congratu- 
lated the Tanganyikan people and govern 
ment on their imminent accession to inde- 
pendence and commended the administering 
authority on its efforts toward the peaceful 
Mr. Jha (India) 


noted with some regret that the program 


evolution of the territory. 


of the administering authority in training 
indigenous personnel for the administrative 
services had been inadequate; he expected 
that should circumstances make the replace- 
ment of expatriate officials by African per 
sonnel necessary, Asian civil servants would 


Mr. Nyerere, 


Prime Minister of Tanganyika, voiced Tan 


be equitably compensated. 


ganyika’s deep regard for the United Na- 
tions and expressed the hope that, before 
the end of the year, his country would take 
its place among the Organization’s Mem 
bers. At the suggestion of the President, 
the Council took note: 1) of the fact that 
the date of Tanganyika’s independence had 
been advanced from December 28 to De- 
cember 9, drawing the General Assembly’s 
attention to the matter for appropriate ac 
tion at its next session; and 2) of the written 
petitions and oral statements of the two peti- 
tioners, as well as the observations of the 
Council on the subject of civil service com- 
pensation, commending them to the atten- 
tion of the administering authority for ur- 


gent action. 


Petitions 

At its 1171st and 1175th meetings the 
Trusteeship Council approved the recom- 
mendations and draft resolutions contained 
in the 247th through 261st reports of the 
Standing Committee on Petitions,” after a 
brief discussion and some amendment. Also 
at the 1171st meeting the question was 
raised of continuing the Standing Commit- 


"J/L.1032 
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tees on Petitions and on the Classification 
of Communications, in view of the fact that 
with the accession to independence of a 
number of former trust territories, fewer 
After 
some debate a proposal of the delegate of 
the United Arab Republic to postpone con- 
sideration of dispensing with the Standing 
Committee on Petitions until the following 
session of the Council was adopted by 8 
votes to none, with 5 abstentions. It was 
decided to abolish the Committee on the 
Classification of Communications. 


and fewer petitions were received. 


Questions Referred to the Council by the 
General Assembly 

Attainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence by the trust territories and appli- 
cation to trust territories of the declaration 
on the granting of independence to colonial 
countries and people: This item was taken 
up briefly at the 1164th and 1166th meetings 
of the Council and more fully at the 1167th 
meeting, at which time discussion centered 
on the General Assembly declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial coun- 
tries and people.” At the 1166th meeting it 
was decided that the title of the chapter de- 
voted to this subject in the Council’s report 
to the General Assembly should be the same 
as that of the agenda item and that section 
VI of the chapters on the individual terri- 
tories, concerning target dates for self-gov- 
ernment, would, where appropriate, be re- 
produced in the proposed chapter, following 
the procedure laid down in Council Reso- 
lution 1369.” Mr. Oberemko (Soviet Union) 
stated at the 1167th mecting that his dele- 
gation felt it was essential for effective steps 
to be taken to ensure that all the trust terri- 
tories should without delay accede to a 
genuine independence, in conformity with 
the General Assembly declaration. He drew 
attention to the proposal of the Soviet Union 
suggesting that the UN send special mis- 
sions to the Pacific Islands, Nauru, and New 


*% See General Assembly Resolution (XV), De- 


cember 15, 1960. 

% See Trusteeship Council Resolution 13 
March 16, 1956 

% Documents T/1563 and T/1576. 
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(XVII), 
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Guinea in 1961 or early 1962 to supervise a 
popular referendum, with a view to setting 
a specific date for the independence of those 
territories. Mr. Rasgotra (India), observ- 
ing that within about six months only three 
of the original eleven trust territories would 
remain under trusteeship, expressed the 
opinion that the declaration under discus- 
sion was a justifiable attempt to draw the 
attention of the world to present-day needs 
and that the pace of development in the 
trust territories had to be geared to those 
requirements. He emphasized that fixing 
dates for independence was not the sole task 
of the Council; the Council was also obli- 
gated to make all possible efforts to endow 
the territories with the machinery of admin- 
istration and with the technical and finan- 
cial means that would enable them, once 
they achieved self-government, to work out 
their own future in independence and sta- 
bility. 

Dissemination of information on the UN 
and the international trusteeship system in 
trust territories: At its 1166th and 1172d 
meetings the Trusteeship Council discussed 
two reports of the Secretary-General” 
ing, respectively: 1) the dissemination of 
information on the UN in the trust terri- 
tories, prepared on the basis of a General 


cover- 


Assembly resolution of the fourteenth ses- 
sion;" and 2) the implementation of a reso- 
lution® adopted at the fifteenth session of 
the Assembly which, inter alia, requested 
the Secretary-General (a) to take the neces- 
sary action to establish UN information cen- 
ters without delay in Tanganyika, Ruanda- 
Urundi, and New Guinea, and (6) to ensure 
the trust territories 
of the declaration on the granting of inde- 


the circulation in all 


pendence to colonial countries and peoples. 
In reply to Mr. Oberemko’s (Soviet Union) 
query concerning how many copies of the 
English and French editions of the declara- 
tion had been distributed and in which trust 
territories, Mr. Protitch, Under-Secretary for 

37 See General Asse 
cember 7, 1959 

% General Assembly Resolution 1607 (XV), April 21, 
1961. 


mbly Resolution 1410 (XIV), De 
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Trusteeship and Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, stated that 2000 
copies had been made available to the in- 
formation center in London for distribution 
in British overseas territories, 2000 in Paris 
for French territories, 2000 in Sydney for 
New Guinea, Nauru, and Samoa, 2000 in 
Tanganyika for East Africa, 1000 at Addis 
Ababa, 1ooo at Accra, 2000 at Bangkok for 
South East Asia, 500 in Washington, in ad- 
dition to material sent direct to Guam for 
distribution in the Pacific Islands, and 600 
in Ruanda-Urundi. Distribution would be 
continued throughout the year, he informed 
the Council, and several information cen- 
ters had been directed to arrange for trans- 
lations into indigenous languages. The 
Indian delegate observed with satisfaction 
that information centers had been set up in 
Tanganyika Ruanda-Urundi as _ re- 
quested, and expressed the hope that one 


and 


would soon be established in New Guinea. 
The Council concluded its consideration of 
the item by taking note of the reports of the 
Secretary-General. 

Offers by Member States of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of trust 
territories: Discussion of offers by Member 
States of study and training facilities for 
inhabitants of trust territories took place at 
the 1166th meeting, in terms of the Secre- 


tary-General’s report on the subject” and 
the appropriate General Assembly resolu- 
The debate was initiated by Mr. 
Oberemko (Soviet Union), who expressed 
regret that, according to the report of the 


° « 
tion. 


Secretary-General, only 43 of the 155 schol- 
arships offered had been utilized; he alleged 
that the administering authorities had pre- 
vented students in the trust territories from 
leaving to take up the scholarships awarded 
to them. Thus, the Secretariat had received 
practically no applications or inquiries from 
Ruanda-Urundi or the 
although the educational facilities in those 
territories were unsatisfactory. Referring to 
the University of Friendship among Nations 


Pacific territories, 


39 Document T/1565. 
General Assembly Resolution 
ber 8, 1959 


1411 (XIV), Decem- 


opened in Moscow in 1960, the objective of 
which was to help other countries with the 
training of skilled cadres, the representative 
of the Soviet Union observed that 500 stu- 
dents had been enrolled there for the current 
academic year, including 72 from trust and 
non-self-governing territories. Sir Hugh 
Foot (United Kingdom) pointed out that a 
total of 647 Tanganyikan students and 70 
from the Cameroons had been studying in 
the United Kingdom as of May 1, 1961. 
Mr. Bingham (United States) expressed 
satisfaction that the offers of scholarships 
made by the United States had been fully 
utilized; in the academic year 1959-60, 39 
from had _ been 
studying on scholarships in the United 
States. The suggestion of the President of 
the Council to the effect that the Council 
merely take note of the report of the Secre- 
tary-General, since in accordance with Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution 1611 the question 
under consideration was to be included on 


students trust territories 


the provisional agenda of the sixteenth ses- 
sion of the Assembly,” was approved. 


Other Matters 

Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions: At the 1146th meeting the Presi- 
dent of the Council drew the members’ at- 
tention to a suggestion voiced earlier at the 
meeting by the Indian representative pro- 
posing that the drafting committee on New 
Guinea should deal with the question of the 
administrative union between that territory 
and Papua. Since that was the only remain- 
ing administrative union, the President 
suggested that the Council dissolve the com- 
mittee. It was so decided. 

Committee on Rural Economic Develop- 
ment of the Trust Territories: At the same 
meeting Mr. de Camaret (France) sug- 
gested that the Committee on Rural Eco- 
nomic Development of the Trust Territories 
should also be disbanded, a proposal in 
which Mr. Oberemko (Soviet Union) con- 
curred, expressing the opinion that the ques- 


“See General Assembly Resolution 1611 (XV), 


April 21, 1961. 
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tions with which that committee had been 
concerned should henceforth be considered 
directly by the Trusteeship Council. Ac- 
cordingly, at the 1173d meeting the Council 
decided to dissolve the committee. 


Revision of the questionnaire relating to 
trust territories: At the 1166th meeting Mr. 
Solano Lopez (Paraguay) introduced a draft 
resolution” sponsored by his delegation 
which recommended to the General Assem- 
bly that the Subcommittee on the Question- 
naire, established by General Assembly Res- 


olution 751, be discontinued. In view of 


the accession to independence of a number 
of trust territories, his delegation felt there 
was no longer any need for the subcommit 
tee. The 


unanimously. 


tr ] 7 
draft resolution was adopted 


Ad Hox 


The report of th 


i 


Committee on the Basic Questionnaire,” ap- 


aj 
pointed at the 26th session of the Council 
for the purpose of re-examining enumerated 
sections of the basic questionnaire with a 
view to bringing them into line with the 
latest statistical practices and methods, was 
accepted without objection. 


Periodic visiting missions to trust terri- 


tories: UN wisiting mission to the trust terri- 
tories of Nauru and New Guinea, 1962: The 
United Kingdom, India, the United States, 


and Bolivia were elected members of the 


visiting mission to the trust territories of 


Nauru and New Guinea, as suggested by 


the President of the Council at the 1166th 


De 


meeting; the appointment of Sir Hugh Foot 
(United Kingdom) as chairman of the mis- 
sion was approved at the 1173d meeting. By 


. e ° « 
adopting unanimously the draft resolution 


submitted by Bolivia and India, the Council 
directed the visiting mission, inter alia: to 
ascertain as fully as possible the wishes of 
the Nauruan community regarding its fu- 
ture and to report thereon; to investigate 
and report fully on the steps being taken to 
promote the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants 
and their progressive development toward 
self-government or independence; to give 
attention to issues raised in connection with 
ports on the administration 


t 
of the territories, in the petitions received by 


the annual re 
the Council concerning the territories, in the 
reports of the previous periodic visiting mis- 
sions, and in the observations of the admin- 
istering authority on those reports; to receive 
petuuions and to inv estigate on the spot such 
of the petitions as, in its opinion, warranted 
special investigation; and to submit to the 


Council 


as soon as practicable separate re- 
ports on the trust territories of Nauru and 
New Guinea containing its findings, obser- 


vations, conclusions, and recommendations. 


Adoption of reports: The Trusteeship 


Council, at its 1175th meeting, adopted its 
draft report to the Security Council“ and 
at its 1176th meeting, its draft report to the 
with 


General Assembly,” the latter some 


amendment. 


* Document 
* Docum 
* Document 
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Food and Agriculture Organization 


The 34th session of the Council of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
was held in Rome, October 17-27, 1960.’ 
Noting that this was the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of FAO—the first specialized agency to 
be set up by United Nations governments, 
the Gouncil urged all nations to increase 
their active support of the organization and 
to participate fully in the Freedom-From- 
Hunger Campaign. In adopting the report 
of the Committee on Commodity Problems, 
the Council once again expressed concern 
at the adverse effects of the worsening in 
recent years of the ratio of agricultural 
product prices to those of other goods and 
at the slow growth of markets for agricul 
tural exports in the industrial countries. 
The Council was reminded of the Special 
Fund projects for which FAO already was, 
or was to become, the executing agency; 
they included an inter-regional desert locust 
project and regional projects pertaining to 
1) agricultural education in Latin Amer- 
ica, and 2) animal health in the Near East. 
Concerning the report on the Freedom- 
From-Hunger Campaign, delegates stressed 
the need for strengthened planning with 
respect to the projects undertaken within 
the framework of the Campaign. The Coun- 
cil also heard reports: on: the control of 
foot-and-mouth disease; FAO’s joint pro- 
grams with the UN Children’s Emergency 
Fund; recent developments in the organiza- 
tion of international work in oceanography; 
and program appraisals, inter alia. Resolu- 
tions were adopted on the following sub- 
jects: 1) the provision of food surpluses to 
food-deficient peoples; and 2) administra- 
tive and financial matters, including ap- 
proval for the setting up of a joint policy 

1 Food and Agriculture Organization, Report of the 
ouncil of FAO, Thirty-Fourth Session, 17-27 October 
1960. For a summary of the 31st, 32d, and 33d ses 


sions, see International Organization, Summer 196« 
(Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 460 


/ 


committee on oceanography by FAO and 
the UN Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 


The State of Food and Agriculture 1960 
The annual report of FAO for 1960 em- 
phasized that, in view of an accelerating 
growth of population and an increasingly 
insistent demand for higher living stand- 
ards, adequate agricultural programing was 
a necessity. Preliminary estimates indicated 
that following the expansion in 1958-59, 
when production was more than 5 percent 
higher than in the two preceding seasons, 
in 1959-60 production rose by about 2 per- 
cent, or a little more than the estimated 
annual population growth of 1.6 percent. 
The most substantial increases were regis- 
tered in western Europe and the Far East; 
smaller increases were noted in eastern Eu- 
rope, the Soviet Union, North America, 
and Latin America; production in Oceania 
and the Far East reached about the same 
level as in 1958-59, while in Africa it de- 
clined slightly. Per capita food production 
appeared to have improved in the Far East, 
on the other hand, but to have decreased in 
Latin America, the Near East, and Africa, 
so that of the 48 countries for which FAO 
indices of agricultural production were 
available, per capita food production in 
fifteen countries was estimated to have 
failed to keep up with population growth. 
Production trends indicated that in the more 
developed countries livestock production had 
expanded appreciably more rapidly than 
crop production, reflecting the rise in the 
demand for livestock products at higher in- 
come levels. The contribution of advances 
in agricultural technology to the postwar 
2 Food and Agriculture Organization, The State of 
Food and Agriculture 1960, Rome 1960. For a summary 


of the annual report for 1959, see International Organi 
zation, Summer 1960 (Vol. 14, No. 3), p. 460-462. 
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expansion of agricultural production ap- 
peared to have been confined largely to the 
more developed regions, while farmers in 
less developed countries generally lacked 
the means to adopt improved methods that 
would lead to higher yields. Recovery from 
the 1957-58 recession in economic activity 
in the industrialized countries had led to 
renewed expansion during 1959-60, and 
agricultural exporting countries had begun 
to benefit from the upswing in economic 
activity, but only to a limited degree and 
after the usual time-lag. The supply ot 
many foodstuffs and of some raw materials 
continued to be more than ample, however, 
with stocks remaining high, and therefore 
little improvement in export prices was ex- 
pected as a result of increased economic ac 
tivity. 

Both the volume and, to a lesser extent, 
the value of international trade in agricul- 
tural products recovered in 1959 from the 
setback resulting from the recession of 
1957-58. The volume of world exports rose 
by 6 percent compared with the year before; 
average prices on world markets for agricul- 
tural products as a whole, however, con 
tinued to decline, with the value of exports 
rising by only 3 percent. Raw materials, 
which had been most severely affected by 
the recession, staged the strongest recovery; 
exports of this commodity group in 1959 
were 11 percent larger in volume than the 
year before and 10 percent higher in value. 
The most substantial increase in earnings 
from agricultural exports in 1959 (24 per- 
cent) was recorded in Oceania, after the 
particularly unfavorable 1958, 
while smaller increases were noted in the 
Far and Near East. The agricultural ex- 


results of 


port earnings of all other regions declined 
in comparison with the preceding year, in 
western Europe because of a smaller volume 


of trade, and in North America, Latin 
America, and Africa because of lower prices. 
On the import side, over 40 percent of the 
increase in the volume of shipments was 
directed to western Europe. In addition, 
the more rapid growth of agricultural im 


ports into the less developed regions was 


resumed in 1959 after a decline in 1958, 
although in ‘total they still amounted to 
only about one-third of the agricultural 
imports of the more developed regions. The 
trade in agricultural products of eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union with the rest 
of the world continued to expand, although 
it remained relatively small in relation to 
their total trade; in 1958 trade with other 
members of this group accounted for nearly 
80 percent of the agricultural exports and 
over 50 percent of the agricultural imports 
of the Soviet Union. 
group from the less developed regions were 
marked by a sharp increase, notably in rub- 
ber and cotton, while imports of beverages, 
spices, and other products were also rising. 
Imports of sugar and oilseeds, on the other 
hand, were reduced because of 
domestic production. 

A survey of farm prices and income 
showed that price relationships had moved 
slightly in favor of farmers in 1959 in the 
more developed countries, where effective 
price support measures were in operation; 
few reliable data were available for the less 
developed countries. The downward trend 
of agricultural prices on world markets 


Imports into this 


increased 


appeared to have had some influence on re 
tail prices, for while the trend was still 
upward in a majority of the countries for 
which data were available, the rise 
less widespread than in previous years, with 
considerable stability of food prices being 
achieved in North and Central America and 
in some parts of Europe in 1959. Agricul 
tural policies continued to reflect the sharp 
contrast between the agricultural demand 
and supply situation in the industrialized 
countries and that in the less developed 
In order to meet the 


Was 


parts of the world. 
problem of surpluses, the agricultural poli 
cies of the more developed countries were 
focused on adjusting the level and pattern 
of their agricultural production as closely as 
possible to effective demand on domestic 
and export markets, while at the same time 
endeavoring to narrow the gap between 
agricultural and other incomes. In the less 
developed countries, on the other hand, the 
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economic development plan, designed main- 
ly to protect consumers and to avoid infla- 
tion, remained the principal expression of 
agricultural policy. The continued tendency 
toward regional coordination, marked by 
the publication of the proposals of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community for a common 
agricultural policy and by the establishment 
of two regional economic associations in 
Latin America and of the European Free 
Trade Association, was a significant feature 
of the year under review. 

A final chapter on programing for agri- 
cultural development stressed the impor- 
tance of close integration of agricultural 
development plans with those for the econ- 
omy as a whole. It also emphasized the 
necessity of taking fully into account the 
economic, social, and institutional environ 
ment in drafting realistic programs. The 


BANK 


chapter listed three ways in which govern- 
ments could influence the pace and direction 
of agricultural development: 1) through 
direct investment; 2) through measures and 
policies to increase the farmer’s incentives 
to expand production, such as price stabili- 
zation, improvement of the agrarian struc- 
ture, or the provision of farm credit; and 
3) through improved services to agriculture, 
including research and extension services, 
and services for the control of diseases and 
pests. The chapter warned that the choice 
and combination of measures would have to 
depend on the objectives sought, on the 
financial and other resources available, on 
the skills and limitations of the farmers, on 
the institutional environment, and on a bal- 
ancing of the interests of consumers with 
those of producers. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

On June 6, 1961, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development an- 
nounced a $15 million loan to Ceylon for 
the expansion of Ceylon’s electric generating 
capacity and for the extension of electric 
power distribution in western Ceylon.’ The 
loan, the third made by the Bank to Ceylon 
for the purpose of developing an integrated 
electric power system under the Department 
of Governmental Electrical Undertakings 
(DGEU), was to cover the foreign exchange 
requirements of the project; local currency 
costs were to be met from government con- 
tributions and from DGEU’s earnings. The 
loan was a 25-year term loan at 5% percent 
interest, with amortization to begin on 
November 15, 1964. Six commercial banks 
participated in the loan, without the Inter- 
national Bank’s guarantee, for a_ total 
amount of $1.1 million. 

A joint operation announced by the Bank 


onal Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 
For a summary 


Internati 
Press Release 691, June 6, 1961 
activities of the International Bank, see 
International Organization, Summer 1961 (Vol 15, 
No. 3), p. $14-516. All loans are made without the 
Bank's guarantee and interest rates include a 1 percent 


ment, 
f previous 


and the International Development Associa- 
tion (IDA) on June 14, 1961, was to make 
available to the Republic of the Sudan the 
equivalent of $32.5 million to help in finan- 
cing the construction of the Roseires Dam 
on the Blue Nile; the Bank’s portion of the 
loan was $19.5 million.” The loan brought 
to $74 million the total of International 
Bank lendings to the Sudan for the develop- 
ment of railways and irrigation systems. It 
was hoped that the project, which was ex- 
pected to take seven years to complete, 
would more than double the water supply 
available for irrigation in the Sudan during 
periods of seasonal shortage, making it pos- 
sible to bring an additional go00,000 acres 
under irrigation for the first time and to 
increase yields and diversify crop production 
in other areas where water supplies had 
previously been inadequate. It was also 
reported that the West German government 
intended to contribute toward the foreign 


the Bank's Special 


ommission which is allocated to 
Reserve. 

2 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 
ment, Press Release 693, June 14, 1961. For informa 
tion on IDA’s participation in the financing of the 


dam, see below, p. 709. 
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exchange cost of the Roseires Dam through 
a long-term loan of $18.4 million. The 
Bank’s loan was for a period of 25 years 
at 5% percent interest with amortization 
scheduled to commence in July 1968. 

On June 23, 1961, the International Bank 
announced a $1.25 million loan to British 
Guiana, the first loan extended by the Inter- 
national Bank to that country, to provide 
the British Guiana Credit Corporation with 
additional funds for its lending program for 
farming, forestry, animal husbandry, and 
fishing.” The Bank loan was to provide 
resources for the Corporation’s lending pro- 
gram during the period January 1, 1961, to 
June 30, 1963. Funds from the loan were 
to be used for agricultural development 
credits and for foreign exchange. Partici- 
pation in the loan by two private banks 
amounted to $1 million. The loan, for a 
term of eight years and bearing interest of 
5% percent with amortization to begin 
November 1, 1963, was guaranteed by the 
United Kingdom. 

On June 27, 1961, a loan of $15 million 
to the Pakistan Industrial Credit and In- 
vestment Corporation Limited (PICIC) was 
announced by the Bank." Like two earlier 
Bank loans to PICIC aggregating $14.2 mil- 
lion, the new loan was to be used to meet 
the foreign exchange requirements of indus- 
trial enterprises financed by the Corporation. 
The Bank loan was guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment of Pakistan and had no fixed sched 
ule for repayment and no fixed interest 
charge. Each part of the loan committed 
for a particular project was to be repaid 
by semi-annual installments according to a 
schedule to be determined at the time of 
the commitment. Interest was to be applied 
to each portion of the loan at the Bank’s 
current rate when such portion was com- 
mitted for one of PICIC’s projects. 

On June 28, 1961, it was announced that 
a joint operation had been undertaken by 
the Bank and IDA to finance the improve- 

3 International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 
ment, Press Release 695, June 23, 1961. 


4 Ibid., Press Release 696, June 27, 1961 
5 [bid., Press Release 697, June 28, 1961 


ment of road transport in Chile” IDA ex 
tended a development credit of $19 million 
for the construction, rehabilitation, and con- 
solidation of the main secondary roads in 
the ten southern provinces of Chile, the 
country’s most important agricultural re- 
gion, while the Bank made a loan ot $6 
million to finance imported equipment re 
quired for road maintenance operations 
throughout the country. Three United 
States banks participated in the loan for a 
total amount of $250,000. The loan was for 
a term of nine years and bore 5*4 percent 
interest; amortization was to begin on De- 
cember 1, 1964. 

Also in June, the Bank announced a $48.5 
million loan to Argentina, the Bank’s first 
loan to that country.’ The loan, for a term 
of sixteen years at 5% percent interest, with 
amortization to start July 15, 1965, was to 
help finance improvements on about 1,600 
miles of some of Argentina’s most impor- 
tant highways and was to pay for equip- 
ment required for the maintenance of roads 
throughout the country. Five private banks 
participated in the loan for a total amount 
of $625,000. Total expense of the road 
program being undertaken by the Direccion 
Nacional de Vialidad, an autonomous gov- 
ernment agency, was estimated at about $95 
million; the Bank loan of $48.5 million, 
aside from providing some $15 million to 
cover the cost of imported maintenance 
equipment, was to contribute about $33.5 
million toward the road construction, while 
local currency requirements were to be met 
by the Argentine government. 

The Bank announced two loans for de 
velopment projects in India during the 
period under review. The first, signed Au 
gust 9, 1961, was to provide $35 million for 
the expansion of the private coal mining 
industry in order to meet the industrial 
goals of India’s Third Five Year Plan.’ 
The loan, for a fifteen-year term at 5% 
percent interest with amortization to begin 


* For further details of IDA's 
below, p. 709 

' International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release 608, June 30, 1961. 


8 Ibid., Press Release 706, August 9, 1961. 


participation, see 
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in May 1966, was to provide the foreign 
exchange required to import equipment for 
the expansion of production facilities. Four 
private banks participated in the loan to the 
extent of $875,000. 
August 17, 1961, was a 25-year term loan 
of $21 million, bearing 5% percent interest, 
with amortization to begin May 15, 1966, 
to the Commissioners of the Port of Cal- 
cutta to help finance equipment for improv 
ing the efficiency of the port.” Six com 
merical banks participated in the 
which was guaranteed by the Indian gov- 
ernment, to the extent of $1,086,000. 

Other loans announced by the Interna- 
tional Bank during the three-month period 
covered projects in Israel, the Philippines, 
Finland, the United Kingdom Territory of 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Colombia. 

A loan for $25 million to the Dead Sea 
Works Limited (Mifalei Yam Hamelah 
B.M.) to help finance expansion of the com- 
pany’s production facilities at Sodom at the 
south end of the Dead Sea was announced 
Most of the funds were 


The second, signed on 


loan, 


on June 16, 1961.” 


to be used to expand production of potash 


and bromine from Dead Sea brine. New 
facilities for the production of bromine 
chemicals and magnesite were also to be 
financed partially by the Bank loan. The 
loan, guaranteed by the government of Is- 
rael, was a fifteen-year term loan at 5% 
percent interest with amortization to begin 
November 15, 1966. 

The Bank announced a loan of $8.5 mil- 
lion on July 26, 1961, to the Republic of 
the Philippines to finance harbor dredging 
and maintenance equipment necessary for 
ocean-going and inter-island shipping.” 
Seven private banks participated in the loan 
for a total amount of $920,000. The loan 
was for a period of seventeen years at 5% 
percent interest with amortization to com 
mence September 15, 1963. 

On August 9, 1961, the Bank announced 
a loan of $25 million to provide capital to 
seven private Finnish pulp and paper com- 

*Ibid., Press Releases 701 and 708, 

August 17, 1961, respectively 


1 |bid., Press Releases 694 
July 11, 1961, respectively 


and 702 


panies for the expansion and modernization 
of their production facilities.“ Nineteen 
commercial banks in Europe and the United 
States participated in the loan to the extent 
of $1,707,000 in various currencies. The 
loan, for a term of fifteen years at 5% per- 
cent interest with amortization to commence 
March 15, 1965, was made to the Mortgage 
Bank of Finland Oy, a subsidiary of the 
Bank of Finland, which was in turn to re- 
lend the proceeds of the Bank loan to the 
companies involved. The government of 
Finland guaranteed the loan. 

On August 16, 1961, the Bank announced 
its first loan to the United Kingdom Terri- 
tory of Trindad and Tobago.” The $23.5 
million loan, in which thirteen private finan- 
cial institutions participated, was to help 
finance the construction of a 100,000-kilo- 
watt thermal power plant at Port-of-Spain 
and of a 41-mile natural gas pipeline to 
supply fuel for the plant, as well as the 
expansion of transmission and distribution 
facilities. The total cost of the project was 
estimated at $37.7 million and the Bank 
loan was to cover most of the foreign ex- 
change requirements. The United King- 
dom guaranteed the loan, which was for a 
twenty-year term at 5% percent interest 
with amortization scheduled to begin Janu- 
ary 15, 1966. 

Finally, on August 29, 1961, it was an- 
nounced that the Bank and IDA, in a joint 
operation, had agreed to provide $19.5 mil- 
lion each for a highway improvement and 
maintenance program in Colombia." The 
project envisioned the construction or recon- 
struction of about 800 miles of main roads 
and the planning of about 300 miles of addi 
tional roads and maintenance operations. 
The Bank funds were to be used for part 
of the construction and for the import of 
maintenance equipment. The loan was to 
run for a period of fifteen years and bore 
interest of 534 percent. Two United States 
banks participated in the loan, without the 
Bank’s guarantee, for a total of $200,000. 


1 bid. 
12 [hid 
13 Ibid 
14 [hid 


Press Release 703, July 26, 1961. 
Press Release 705, August 9, 196r. 
Press Release 707, August 16, 1961. 
Press Release 709, August 29, 1961 
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Other Matters 

On July 18, 1961, it was announced that 
the United Nations Special Fund, the gov- 
ernment of Thailand, and the International 
Bank had signed an agreement for a de- 
tailed study of the problem of siltation at the 
Port of Bangkok and for a study of the 
economic feasibility of building an alterna- 
tive port at Sriracha.” The Special Fund 
had allocated $1 million toward the cost of 
the project, while the remaining $268,000 
for the study of siltation and a smaller sum 
for the alternative port study were to be 
borne by the government of Thailand. The 
International Bank, as executing agency for 
the studies, was to have general responsi- 
bility for execution of the project, including 
disbursement of the money made available 
by the Special Fund. 

On August 2, 1961, it was announced 
that the Bank was also to serve as executing 
agency for a comprehensive study, approved 
by the Special Fund, of possibilities for the 
development of electric power and irrigation 
in Guatemala.” The project was to include 


a study of expected power requirements and 
an assessment of existing power facilities as 
the basis of a fifteen-year power develop- 


ment program. 
The Bank’s financial statement for the 
year ending June 30, 1961, reported addi- 
tions of $95.3 million to its reserves, bring- 
ing them to a total of $601.8 million.” These 
additions were made up of 1) net earnings 
of $63.2 million, as compared with $59.5 
million for the fiscal year 1960, 2) a net 
proht of $3.3 million from revaluations of 
three members’ currencies, and 3) loan 
commissions of $28.8 million, as compared 
with $27 million in 1960. The earnings and 
profits were added to the Supplemental Re- 
serve, which then totaled $408.1 million, to 
be used against losses on loans and guaran- 
tees, while the loan commissions were placed 
in the Special Reserve, bringing its total to 
$193.7 million. Gross income, exclusive of 
loan commissions, was $166.6 million, com- 
5 [bid., Press Release, July 18, 1961. 


4 [bid., Press Release, August 2, 1961 
17 [hbid., Press Release 704, August 9, 1961 
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pared with $151 million in the preceding 
year, while expenses, which included $88 
million for interest on Bank borrowing and 
other financial expenditures, totaled $103.4 
million, compared with $91.4 million the 
previous year. The Bank’s 27 loans during 
the year amounted to $610 million, com- 
pared with at total of $659 million in 1960, 
and brought the gross total of loan commit- 
ments, at June 30, 1961, to $5,790.5 million. 
Disbursements were $398.5 million, com- 
pared with $544 million in the preceding 
year, bringing cumulative disbursements to 
$4,319.7 million on June 30, 196r. 

During the year the Bank sold or agreed 
to sell $202 million principal amount of 
loans, all without its guarantee, bringing 
total sales of loans to $1,013 million, of 
which $69 million was with the Bank’s 
guarantee. Repayment of principal amounted 
to $100.5 million and funded debt, to $2,228 
million; new bond issues, private place- 
ments of Bank obligations, and the revalua- 
tion of outstanding Netherlands guilders, 
Canadian dollars, and Deutsche marks 
bonds and notes brought the gross increase 
in borrowings to $837.5 million. During 
the year under review the subscribed capi- 
tal of the Bank rose to $20,093 million. 

On July 1, 1961, the International Bank 
announced that its first issue of Italian lire 
bonds would be offered for public subscrip- 
tion in Italy beginning July 3, 1961." The 
bonds, dated July 1, 1961, and totaling the 
equivalent of approximately $24 million, at 
5 percent interest, were to mature on July 
1, 1976, and were subject to redemption; 
the Bank had the right at any time to pur- 
chase bonds in the market, at or below par. 

The Bank announced on August 28, 1961, 
that it had arranged, by private placement 
entirely outside the United States, the sale 
of a $100 million issue of United States 
The new bonds, sold to 52 
institutional investors in 32 countries, were 


agollar Don¢ lg 
lollar bond 


1961, and were to 


They bore in 


dated September 15, 


mature September 15, 1963. 


8 Ibid. 
® hid 


Press Release 699, July 1, 1961 
Press Release 710, August 28, 1961 
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terest of 4 percent, payable semi-annually. 
The new issue replaced an equal amount of 
two-year dollar bonds sold in 1959 and thus 
did not increase the Bank’s outstanding 
bonded debt. 

On July 5, 1961, it was announced that 
Laos had become the 69th member of the 
International Bank with a subscription of 
100 shares at a total par value of $10 mil 
lion.” On August 31, 1961, New Zealand 
joined the Bank with a subscription of 1,667 
shares at a total par value of $166,700,000° 
and on September 6, Nepal joined with a 
total par 


subscription of 100 shares at a 


value of $10 million. 


International Development Association 

By August 31, 1961, the membership of 
the International Development Association 
(IDA) had reached 53 and subscriptions 
totaled about $908 million, most of which 
was in convertible currencies. During the 
three months, June through August, IDA 
extended six development credits to five dif 
ferent countries, amounting to a total of 
$117.4 million. 

The largest development credit went to 
the government of India for a highway 
development program. The credit, an- 
nounced on June 21, 1961, provided $60 
million to finance half the amount to be 
spent on the national highways during the 
first three-and-a-half years of India’s Third 
Five Year Plan which began on April 1, 
1961. The funds were to be used mainly 
for the construction of about 660 miles of 
highways, including nineteen major bridges, 
designed to open up some of the less devel 
oped parts of India, improve connections 
between important agricultural and indus 
trial centers, and relieve traffic congestion 
in the vicinities of Calcutta and Bombay. 
The credit 50 years, 
interest-free and repayable in foreign ex 


was for a term of 


” Ibid., Press Release 700, July 5, 1961 

' Ibid., Press Release, August 31, 1961 

2 [bid., Press Release, September 6, 1961 

1 For a summary of the previous activities of IDA 
see International Organization, Summer 1961 (Vol. 15 
No. 3), p. $17 

2 International Development Associat 
lease 6, June 61 
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change, with amortization to begin after 
ten years. One percent of the principal was 
to be repaid annually for ten years there- 
after and 3 percent annually for the final 

y I per- 


30 years. A service charge of % of 


cent annually on the amount disbursed and 
outstanding was to be levied in order to 
meet IDA’s administrative costs. 

Three IDA operations, providing financ- 
ing for irrigation projects in Sudan and 
road construction in Chile and Colombia, 
respectively, were undertaken jointly with 


the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development." The first, announced 
on June 14, 1961, was a $32.5 million ven- 
ture to help in the financing of the Roseires 
Dam on the Blue Nile in the Republic of 
the Sudan. IDA’s share of the project was 
in the form of a $13 million development 
credit with repayment terms identical to 
those of the India credit; i.e., interest-free 
with a ten-year grace period followed by a 
repayment schedule of 1 percent annually 
for ten years and 3 percent annually for 
the last 30 years of the 50-year final ma 
turity. A % of 1 percent service charge 
was to be made for IDA’s administrative 
expenses. 

The IDA portion of the joint Bank-IDA 
financing of a road improvement loan in 
southern Chile amounted to $19 million.’ 
The development credit, signed on June 
28, 1961, bore the same repayment terms 
as those to the Sudan and India. The 
funds were to be used to build about 600 
miles of new secondary roads and to im- 
prove 1,600 miles of existing roads in the 
ten provinces of Chile’s southern zone. 

On August 29, 1961, IDA agreed to pro- 
vide a $19.5 million development credit to 
Colombia for highway improvement as part 
of a Bank-IDA joint operation.” Also dur- 
ing the period under review IDA extended 
two development credits, totaling $5.9 mil- 


3 For ibove, 
Pp. 705, 706, 


the Bank's part in these projects, see 
and 707, respectively. 
‘International Development Association, 
June 14, 1961 
Press Release 7, 
Press Release 8 


Press Re 
lease §, 
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lion, to the Republic of China, on August 
30, 1961. Both credits were interest-free 
and were for a 50-year term. One, for $3.7 
million, was to assist in financing the in- 
stallation of about 765 deep wells to provide 
more irrigation water for approximately 
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207,500 acres in western and southern 
Taiwan. The other, for $2.2 million, was 
to finance dredging equipment, engineering 
services, and personnel training for the 
improvement and maintenance of the 
island’s three commercial harbors. 


International Monetary Fund 


On June 7, 1961, it was announced that 
the International Monetary Fund had en- 
tered into a stand-by arrangement authoriz- 
ing the government of Ecuador to draw up 
to $10 million in currencies held by the 
Fund during the following twelve months.’ 
Then, on July 19 the Fund announced that 
it had concurred in the establishment of a 
new par value for Ecuador’s currency, ac- 
companied by a simplification of the coun- 
try’s exchange system. The par value as 
of that date was changed from 15 to 18 
sucres per United States dollar, and Ecua- 
dor discontinued most of its multiple rate 
practices. Under the new system at least 
go percent of all trade and trade-connected 
transactions, including the export of such 
major products as bananas, coffee and 
cacao, was to be conducted within one per- 
cent either side of parity, while a small free 
market with a fluctuating rate, mainly for 
nonessential invisible transactions and un- 
registered capital transactions, was to con- 
tinue to operate, chiefly as a means of con- 
trolling capital movements. During the 
period under review the Fund also entered 
into stand-by agreements with other Latin 
American countries. On July 14, 1961, the 
Fund announced a one-year stand-by ar- 
rangement with the government of El Sal- 
vador authorizing drawings in an amount 
equivalent to $11.25 million.” The Fund’s 
assistance was designed to help to support 


1 [bid., Press Release 9, August 30, 1961 

1 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 
June 7, 1961. For a summary of previous activities 
the Fund, see International Organization, Summer 
(Vol. 15, No. 3), p. $20-522. 

2 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 
July 19, 1961; See also International Financial Neu 
Survey (hereafter cited as IFNS), July 21, (Vol 
13, No. 28), p. 217. 

3 International Monetary Fund, Press 
July 14, 1961; see also IFNS, July 21, 1961 
N 28), p. 217 
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the country’s reserve position and ensure the 
continued convertibility of its 
while measures were being adopted to im- 
internal situation 


currency 
prove El Salvador’s 
through appropriate fiscal and monetary 
policies. On July 27, 1961, a stand-by ar- 
rangement with the government of Bolivia 
was entered into by the Fund authorizing 
the Bolivian government to draw up to $7.5 
million in the following: year in currencies 
held by the Fund." The Bolivian govern 
ment stated its intention of continuing the 
basic program of fiscal, credit, and foreign 
exchange reforms undertaken with the finan- 
cial support of the Fund in 1956.” On 
August 2, 1961, the Fund announced that 
it had entered into a stand-by arrangement 
with Mexico authorizing drawings of up to 
$90 million during a twelve-month period, 
to enable the Mexican government to con- 
tinue its internal and external stability pro- 
gram and to ensure the convertibility of the 
Mexican peso.” On August 11, 
stand-by arrangement was announced with 
the government of Guatemala authorizing 
drawings to the equivalent of $15 million 
over the twelve subsequent months.’ The 
Guatemalan government had previously per- 
mitted an earlier stand-by arrangement to 
expire in June 1960 without drawing upon 
it. The Fund’s most recent assistance was 
for the support of a government program 
aimed at maintaining internal and external 


1961, a 
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* International 
July 7, 1961; see 
No. 30), p. 233 

5 Por details of the Fund's role 

1956 see International Organization 
(Vol. 11, No. 1), p. 178. 

* International Monetary Fund, Press Release 361 
1961; see also IFNS, August 4, 1961 (Vo 
13, No. 30), p. 233. 

7 International Monetary Fund, Press Release 36: 
August 11, 1961; see also IFNS, August 18, 1961 (Vol 
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equilibrium. Finally, in September 1961 the 
Fund concurred in a proposal by the gov 
ernment of Costa Rica for a change in the 
par value of the Costa Rican colén from 
5-60 colones to 6.625 colones per United 
States dollar. The Fund also entered into 
a stand-by arrangement under which the 
government of Costa Rica was to be allowed 
to draw up to $15 million in the following 
year in currencies held by the Fund.” The 
resources provided by the Fund were to 
supplement Costa _ Rica’s while 
measures to strengthen the country’s fiscal 
position and to limit the expansion of credit 
were being effected. 

Financial assistance granted by the Fund 
in other areas of the world in the period 
under review included a stand-by arrange- 
ment, announced on July 5, 1961, with the 
government of South Africa authorizing 
that government to draw up to $75 million 
during the following year to help strengthen 
its reserve position, in conjunction with a 
number of fiscal and credit measures under- 
taken by South Africa to the same end.’ 
Also during July India was authorized to 
draw $250 million in six of the currencies 
held by the Fund—$110 million in United 
States dollars, $60 million in pounds ster- 
ling, $45 million in Deutsche marks, $15 
million in French francs, $15 million in 
Italian lire, and $5 million in Japanese yen,” 
while the United Arab Republic (Egyptian 
Region) was authorized to draw the equiva- 
lent of $10 million from the Fund, half in 
Deutsche marks and half in Italian lire to 
assist in meeting the loss of convertible cur- 
rency reserves due partially to difficulties in 
marketing cotton.” The Fund concurred 
in a proposal of the government of Iceland 
to change the par value of the Icelandic 
kréna from 38 to 43 kréna per United States 
dollar, effective August 4, 1961." Also on 


reserves 


8 International Monetary Fund, Press Releases 468 
and 370, September 2 and 6, 1961, respectively 

® International Monetary Fund, Press Release 4354, 
July 5, 1961; see also JFNS, July 7, 1961 (Vol. 13, 
No. 26), p. 201 

© International 
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11 International Monetary 
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August 4, 1961, the Fund announced that 
it had agreed to make available the equiva 
lent of $2,000 million to the United King- 
dom to support its foreign payments posi- 
tion.” The United Kingdom was to make 
an immediate drawing of the equivalent of 
$1,500 million in nine currencies held by 
the Fund ($450 million in United States 
dollars, $270 million in Deutsche marks, 
270 million in French francs, $120 million 
in Italian lire, $120 million in Netherlands 
guilders, $90 million in Belgian francs, $75 
million in Japanese yen, $75 million in 
Canadian dollars, and $30 million in Swe- 
dish kronor) and was to have the right to 
make additional drawings equivalent to 
$500 million during the succeeding year. 
The Fund at the same time was to replenish 
its holdings of each of the currencies listed 
above in an amount equal to one-third of 
the drawing made by the United Kingdom 
in that currency, using for that purpose $500 
million of the Fund’s gold holdings. The 
drawing placed substantial amounts of for 
eign exchange at the United Kingdom’s dis 
posal while new fiscal, monetary and certain 
other policies designed to restore a strong 
balance of payments position were taking 
effect. The stand-by arrangement was to 
give a specific guarantee of further support 
for the United Kingdom’s efforts to main- 
tain the strength of sterling and thus to 
promote exchange stability generally. 

On August 11, 1961, the Fund agreed to 
a drawing of $41.25 million by the govern- 
ment of Indonesia ($25 million in United 
States dollars, $10 million in Deutsche 
marks, and $6.25 million in Italian lire) and 
entered into a stand-by agreement with that 
government authorizing additional draw 
ings up to $41.25 million over the following 
year.” 

The record of Fund transactions for April 
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that member countries had 
drawn $191.25 million from the Fund dur- 
ing that month, as follows: Australia, $175 
million; Ceylon, $11.25 million; and Ecua- 
dor, $5 million.” Repurchases during April, 
totaling $23.4 million, were made by Spain 
($21 million) and the United Arab Repub- 
lic, Egyptian Region ($2.5 million). In 
May 1961 Brazil drew $60 million from the 
Fund and Turkey $16 million, while Bolivia 
repurchased the equivalent of $1 million.” 
During June 1961 repurchases totaled $67.3 
million, with El Salvador repaying the 
equivalent of $2 million, India $64.2 million, 
Paraguay $0.4 million, and the United Arab 
Republic, Region, $0.7 million. 
Ecuador purchased $3 million under a 
stand-by arrangement in June. During July 
1g61 six countries drew from the Fund sums 


1961 showed 


Syrian 
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equivalent to the following: Chile, $20 mil 
lion; Colombia, $40 million; El Salvador, 
$5 million; Honduras, $1.25 million; the 
United Arab Republic (Egyptian Region), 
$10 million; and Yugoslavia, $5 million.” 
Repurchases totaled $29.56 million, of which 
Argentina repaid $3 million, Chile $2 mil 
lion, El Salvador $9.25 million, Haiti $1.31 
million, and Indonesia $14 million. 
During the period under review Laos, 
New Zealand, and Nepal became members 
of the International Monetary Fund, bring 
ing total membership to 73.” Laos joined 
the Fund with a quota of $7.5 million, New 
Zealand with a quota of $125 million, and 
Nepal with a quota of $7.5 million. As a 
result, the Fund’s subscribed capital reached 
$20,279,800 and total quotas, $15,01 1,900,000 


Universal Postal Union 


Executive and Liaison Committee 

The Executive and Liaison Committee of 
the Universal Postal Union (UPU) met in 
Berne, Switzerland, from May 15 to 20, 
1961, preceded by meetings of several sub- 
committees.’ Discussion was devoted chiefly 
to examining the reports of the various sub 
committees, the recommendations of which 
were generally accepted, and to formulating 
proposals for the consideration of the con 
gress meeting one year hence. As there was 
considerable hesitation regarding a system 
proposed by Switzerland in the Tariffication 
Subcommittee for the treatment of unpre 
paid or insufficiently prepaid mail, the Ex- 
ecutive and Liaison Committee asked the 
subcommittee to reconsider the question in 
order to find out if the Swiss system could 


1] 


be applied generally by all member coun 


tries before recommending it to the con 
In view of its acceptance of all the 
recommendations of the Technical 
ance Development Subcommittee, the com 


gress. 
Assist 


43 JFNS, June 2, 19 f 13, No. 2r), 
% Ibid., June 30, 1961 ’ " 

t Jbid., July 28, 1961 

18 [bid September 


mittee entrusted to the International Bureau, 
its administrative agent, the task of carrying 


out a supplementary inquiry into the tech 


nical assistance and 
of the International 
Union (ITU), with a view to submitting 


the results to the 1962 session of the sub- 


system of the UN 
Telecommunications 


committee. 

Although work in connection with the gen- 
eral revision of the Universal Postal Conven- 
tion had been practically concluded during 
the 1960 session of the committee, the 1961 
committee decided to undertake examination 
of a question of particular interest left over 
from the previous year since it dealt with the 
submission of proposals to the forthcoming 
congress, i.c., should proposals be presented 
on the basis of the revised Acts to be consid 
ered by the congress or on the basis of the 


Th e com- 


gov ern 


urrent Convention of Ottawa? 
finally decided to 


ments to submit proposals on the basis of 


mittee request 


the revised Acts and to entrust to the Inter 


respectively; 

13, No. 26), p. 201, and September 1, 
No. 34), p. 265 
1 Union Postale 
106A-112A For 
Executive and Liaison 
ganization, Autumn 1960 


see also IFNS, July 7, 1961 (Vol 
I (Vol. 13 
August 1961 (86th Year, No. 8), p 
a surmmary of the last session of the 
Committee, see International Or 
(Vol. 14, N 4), p. 672 
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national Bureau the task of adapting these 


proposals to the Convention of Ottawa. 
The committee also decided, in preparation 
for the discussion of the revised Acts at the 
forthcoming congress, to appoint a subcom 
mittee to draft a document showing the 
consequences of the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of the division of the current Conven- 
tion into a Constitution and General Regu- 
lations, as suggested in the revised Acts. 
The report of the activities of the Union 
for 1960 was adopted without dissent. The 
report revealed that by the time the forth 
coming congress was to meet the Union 
would include about 120 members, as com- 
pared to 96 at the time the Ottawa Conven 
tion was adopted, in view of the recent ac 
cession to independence of a large number 
The 


of countries. Secretary-General’s re 


discussion 


2 For a 
Acts by the 


summary of the of the revised 
Enlarged Executive and Liaison Committee 
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port on relations with the UN and othe: 
specialized agencies showed that participation 
of the Union in the meetings of these or 
ganizations was minimal. While the Secre- 


tary-General admitted that the special char- 
acter of UPU activities explained to a large 
extent its lack of representation, he sug- 
gested nonetheless that it would be desirable 
for UPU to maintain closer contact with 
the UN and other specialized agencies. The 
committee accepted the proposal of the 
Secretary-General aiming at the harmoniza- 
tion of the service conditions of the Inter 
national Bureau staff with those of ITU. 
Finally, the committee took note of the re 
ports of the Consultative Committee for 
Postal Studies (CCPS) on its activities and 
on its future working program 


tonal Organization, Autumr 
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